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THE    PEDLAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Clavering  forbode  to  indulge  his  feelings,  fearing 
that  the  excitement  was  already  too  much  for  the 
feeble  state  of  his  father,  who,  having  ardently 
embraced  his  son,  sank  into  his  chair  overpowered 
by  weakness  and  emotion.  At  this  moment  the 
village  doctor  arrived,  and  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  placed  in  bed,  as  he  was  suffering  from 
fever.  Being  informed  by  Clavering  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  parentis  condi- 
tion, the  doctor  was  much  surprised ;  and  said 
that  the  reports  prevalent  amongst  the  gentry 
and  others  in  the  vicinity,  were,  that  the  baronet 
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had  been,  for  a  long  time,  hopelessly  insane,  and 
it  was  only  from  the  solicitude  of  his  nephew,  who 
thought  he  could  be  better  taken  care  of  at  his 
own  home,  and  the  great  affection  he  entertained 
for  him,  that  he  had  not  been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  doctor  was  doubtful  in  his  own  mind 
whether  Sir  Morton  had  ever  been  actually  in- 
sane, and  seemed  to  think  it  probable  that  he 
had  suffered  from  debility  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and,  not  being  able  to  help  himself,  had  been  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  that  might  have  been  placed 
to  control  him. 

"  I  think  it  is  tolerably  evident,  sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  had  he  been  really  insane,  as  re- 
ported, this  woman  would  not  have  been  guardian 
sufficient;  no  doubt,  sir,  your  wondrous  and 
unexpected  arrival  has  caused  a  reaction  through- 
out his  whole  system,  and  there  are  hopes  that 
he  will  be  eventually  restored  to  comparative 
health,  though  I  cannot  anticipate  a  complete 
restoration;  his  state  is  yet  somewhat  critical^ 
and  great  care  will  be  required." 
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The  baronet  was  placed  in  bed  by  tlie  aid  of 
the  negro,  the  doctor,  and  Clavering.  Mrs. 
Huggles  wished  to  render  some  assistance,  but 
Carolina  put  a  stop  to  her  attempt  by  pushing 
her  away ;  so,  biting  her  lips  in  vexation,  hatred, 
and  fear,  she  stood  on  one  side  trembling  and 
sobbing,  and  mustering  up  her  wits  for  an  attack 
upon  the  pity  and  consideration  of  Clavering 
when  an  opportunity  should  offer. 

Clavering  was  very  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
doctor  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors;  sincere  in- 
deed was  the  welcome;  for  since  Lieutenant 
Gorgon  had  tenanted  the  hall,  his  conduct  had 
been  anything  but  in  accordance  with  his  antici- 
pated wealth  and  station;  so  that  the  families 
that  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  had  avoided  his 
society. 

In  return,  Clavering  acknowledged  his  con- 
gratulations, but  requested  him  to  mention 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  of  his  arrival  at 
present,  as  it  was  his  desire  to  remain  incognito 
until  the  morrow,  even  with  the  inmates  of  the 
b2 
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mansion.  He  also  sternly  enjoined  this  obser- 
vance upon  Mrs.  Huggles,  who  promised  absolute 
secresj  with  all  the  fawning  obsequiousness  na- 
tural to  characters  of  her  class.  The  doctor, 
after  entreating  the  baronet,  who  felt  faint  and 
ill,  to  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
further  excitement,  and  promising  to  send  some 
medicine  immediately,  departed,  saying  he  would 
call  again  in  the  evening.  He  had  hardly  left  the 
room  when  Mrs.  Huggles  approached  Clavering, 
and  between  her  sobs,  muttered,  as  she  frequently 
"wiped  her  eyes  and  curtseyed, — 

"  Mr.  Clavering,  your  honour,  pray  don't  dis- 
charge me !  The  Lord  knows,  and  the  baronet, 
too,  that  I've  only  acted  an  honest  part,  and 
done  my  best  to  preserve  the  poor  dear  soul — 
your  blessed  father's  life.  Ah !  I  could  ha'  told 
he  was  your  father,  for  you're  the  very  spit  -of 
him,  you  is !  blessed  boy !  how  handsome  you  is, 
to  be  sure!  Oh?  what  a  row  there'll  be  when 
that  bad  man  comes  home !  the  wicked  wretch 
that  he  is !  why,  do  you  know,  sir,  that  he  ac- 
tilly " 
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"Enough,  woman!"  returned  Clavering,  in  a 
calm  but  peremptory  tone ;  "  enough !  you  only 
know  me  as  Dr.  Willing;  and  your  attention  to 
my  orders  may  be  of  benefit  to  you.  Myself,  or 
my  servant  will  continue  with  my  father  all 
day;  you  can  stay  here,  or  go  about  any  other 
matters  that  may  claim  your  attention." 

"  Oh !  Lord !  sir,  I've  only  done  my  duty.  I 
thought  the  poor  dear  soul  was  mad ;  so  did  every- 
body else ;  pray  let  me  attend  upon  him  for  the 
future ;  I'll  be  like  a  mother  to  him,  I  will ;  but 
don't  discharge  me.  Abigail  Huggles  hasn't  a 
place  in  the  world  to  put  her  old  head  in  but 
this.  Ah !  here  comes  the  party,  and  the  wicked 
man  on  horseback !" 

"  Not  a  word  of  what  has  passed,  mind,  Mrs. 
Huggles,"  said  Clavering,  gazing  from  the  win- 
dow at  a  carriage  and  a  London  cab,  that  were 
driven  furiously  towards  the  house  along  the 
avenue;  whilst  following  them  on  horseback, 
laughing  boisterously,  came  Lieutenant  Gorgon. 

"  Here  you  are,"  cried  he,  as  he  passed  the 
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carriages.  "  Welcome,  boys,  well  have  a  day  of 
it.  Hurrah!  Groby,"  he  shouted,  as  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  reeking  horse,  and  the  vehicles 
drove  up  to  the  hall  door;  "  Groby,  you  dog, 
where  are  you?" 

The  old  man  appeared  with  alacrity. 

^'  Oh !"  cried  Gorgon,  noticing  instantly  that 
the  butler  did  not  look  as  dejected  as  was  his 
wont, — "  youVe  sharp,  for  once ;  what's  the  mat- 
ter now?  Governor  dead — eh?  or  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  the  abyss  ?  do  you  hail  me  with  my 
title,  dog?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Groby,  "  but " 

"  But  what?"  interrupted  Gorgon,  eagerly — 
»^eh?" 

"I  don't  think  he'll  be  as  he  is — long." 

"Don't  you?  then  he's  kicking,  is  he?  ah! 
Well,  well,  we  must  all  do  the  like;  and  the  old 
should  cut  it,  that  the  young  may  spend  their 
cash, — for  I'll  do  it,  you  may  take  your  oath  of 
that;  ha!  ha!" 

Laughing  loudly.  Lieutenant  Gorgon  welcomed 
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his  friends,  who  emerged  smiling  from  the  car- 
riage and  cab.  There  were  mutual  welcomes  of 
a  roystering  kind,  and  they  all  entered  the  house 
together;  the  guests  enjoying  the  anticipation 
of  the  good  cheer  they  were  to  partake  of, 
and  Gorgon  solacing  himself  that  ere  long  he 
should  be — perhaps  ere  night— a  baronet,  with 
fifteen  thousand  a-year.  He  was  in  high  good 
humour,  and,  having  heard  that  the  doctor  was 
with  his  uncle,  sought  the  sick  man's  chamber, 
and  entered  it  unceremoniously.  Mrs.  Huggles, 
who  had  now  conceived  a  thorough  contempt  as 
well  as  hatred  for  her  late  employer,  and  know- 
ing there  was  no  more  to  be  got  from  him,  pre- 
tended to  be  bustling  about,  as  if  nothing  par- 
ticular had  happened.  She,  however,  assumed 
a  very  mournful  look  for  the  occasion,  and  shook 
her  head  as  much  as  to  say,  it  would  soon  be  all 
over  with  the  poor  gentleman,  as  the  heir  in  ex- 
pectancy glanced  at  her. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?"  thought  Gorgon, 
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as  he  caught  sight  of  the  black  man,  and  march- 
ing up  to  Clavering,  said, — 

"  Elow  !  doctor,  my  fine  fellow  !  you've  used 
dispatch;  there's  nothing  like  punctuality;  well 
what  do  you  think  of  the  old  file  ?" 

The  baronet  groaned. 

"Oh  !  he's  in  bed,  is  he?  the  old  cove  never 
had  much  taste  for  bed.  I  told  him  he'd  be 
obliged  to  go  to  bed,  for  bed  wouldn't  come  to 
him :  ha !  ha !  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  say 
about  him?     Squeamish,  eh?" 

"  I  fear  so,  sir,"  answered  the  supposed  physi- 
cian, turning  his  head  from  him  in  disgust,  yet 
keeping  his  countenance  grave  and  unimpas- 
sioned. 

''  Tottering,  eh?"  continued  Gorgon  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"He  is,  sir,  decidedly?"  replied  Clavering. 

"  On  his  last'  pins,  eh?  Do  you  think  he'll 
pop,  doctor,  eh?"  added  the  unfeeling  man, 
smiling  at  what  he  considered  his  witty  remark, 
without  any  compunction. 
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The  supposed  doctor  could  not  answer. 

The  baronet  again  gave  signs  of  being  in  pain. 
The  negro  looked  upon  Gorgon  as  he  came  nearer 
to  the  bed  with  no  friendly  gaze,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  pull  aside  the  bed-clothes  to  look  at  his 
features,  hoping  to  see  his  wishes  verified  by  some 
change  in  the  countenance  of  his  uncle,  Carolina 
pushed  him  quietly  on  one  side,  saying,  "  No 
you  don't,  saar !" 

"What  does  the  scoundrel  mean?"  exclaimed 
Gorgon,  turning  pale  with  anger,  and  elevating 
lis  riding  whip,  giving  the  black  a  look  that  was 
meant  to  wither  him ;  but  it  was  met  with  a  grin 
that  showed  the  negro  was  no  man  to  be  played 
with. 

"Excuse  him, — my  servant,"  said  Clavering; 
"  we  have  administered  some  medicine,  and  he 
must  not  at  present  be  disturbed.'* 

"Oh!"  growled  Gorgon,  "that's  it,  is  it? 
but  perhaps  you'll  tell  him  that  no  gentleman 
would  stand  being  handled  by  a  servant, — 
and  a  black  rascal  into  the  bargin." 

B  5 
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The  negro  gulped  his  rising  passion ;  he  felt 
an  inclination  to  inflict  on  the  lieutenant  violent 
marks  of  his  resentment ;  but  all  he  said  was, — 
"I 'member  dat;  I 'member  dat;"  and  he  ex- 
hibited no  further  signs  of  his  having  noticed 
Gorgon's  words.  He,  however,  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  neither  Mrs.  Huggles  nor  the 
lieutenant  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
invalid. 

"  You  must  not  speak  so  loud,  I  pray,"  said 
Clavering  to  Lieutenant  Gorgon;  "my  patient's 
recovery  depends  upon  his  being  kept  perfectly 
quiet." 

"  Kecovery !"  echoed  Gorgon,  with  a  blank 
countenance ;  "do  you  really  think  there  are  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery?^^  laying  great  stress  on  the 
last  word. 

"He  is  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,"  answered 
Clavering,  feeling  the  warmest  desire  to  pitch  the 
inquirer  from  the  window,  but  he  continued  to 
look  grave  and  professional. 

The  countenance  of  the  expectant  heir  again 
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brightened,  and  he  observed,  patting  the  doctor ^s 
shoulder;  "Well,  old  feller!  do  your  best, — but 
mind  you  dine  with  us  to-day ;  there's  some  rare 
company  to  meet, — men  of  sense — and  no  cere- 
mony ;  none  of  your  mammy-string  kind  of  men, 
but  out-and-outers;  they'll  like  you,  and  so  will 
you  them ;  mind,  dinner  at  four.  Well,  doctor, 
I'll  leave  you ;  I  must  have  a  bit  of  lunch.  Ah ! 
ah  !  "  laughed  he,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
"  here  he  comes !  old  Thomas  !  the  rummest 
fellow  I  ever  set  eyes  on — an  Anglo- Welshman ; 
mind,  doctor,  you  musn't  call  him  a  Welshman ; 
he  loves  his  mountains  land,  but  won't  own  he's 
a  Welshman !  He's  a  rum'un,  yes,  indeed — truth ! 
Look  there's  his  son  from  college, — here  they 
come  arm  in  arm;  father  just  four  feet  nine, — 
height  made  up  by  his  rotundity.  I'd  bet  a 
guinea  that  they've  walked  from  London ;  they 
wouldn't  spend  six  shillings  for  a  cab  to  save  my 
dinner  hour  !  no,  indeed — sure !  ha !  ha !  Look 
how  the  old  banker  puffs  and  blows  !  ha  ! 
ha!  rare  fun!  Well,  I  must   go  down.     Why, 
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Mother  Huggles,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
You  look  down  in  the  mouth?"  added  Gorgon, 
turning  his  eyes  upon  her.  "What!  are  you 
thinking  you're  going  to  have  warning  ?  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that  ?  I'll  keep  you  with 
me  ;  I  like  old  hands.  Well,  doctor,  at 
dinner,  eh  ?" 

"  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  invitation.  Lieu- 
tenant Gordon,"  replied  Clavering. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  other,  "  perhaps  you'll 
call  me  Sh'  Richard  before  you  go,  eh !  eh !  Well 
well,  at  dinner  we  shall  become  better  acquainted 
eh?'^ 

"  We  shall,"  returned  Clavering. 

"  And  we'll  have  a  night  of  it  together,  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  I'm  off.  Take  care  of  the  old  cove ;" — 
and  banging  the  door,  he  re-trod  his  way  to  join 
his  newly-arrived  friends. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  ejaculated  Clavering,  gazing 
immovably  for  a  moment  at  the  door  at  which 
the  affectionate  nephew  had  just  made  his  exit. 

"  Oh !  what  a  wicked  man !  Oh !  such  a  bad-— 
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bad  man!  never  can  escape  punishment!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Huggles.  "  I  do  believe  if  he  was 
left  alone  with  the  poor  dear  soul,  he^d  murder 
him!  Oh!  sir!"  continued  she,  ''let  me  do 
something  for  master;  smooth  his  pillow, — make 
him  something  nice." 

"Woman!"  said  Clavering,  pointing  to  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment,  "your  place  is 
there;  attempt  not  to  approach  the  baronet." 

"  Oh  !  my !  Oh !  my ! "  sobbed  the  woman, 
retreating  into  a  corner,  and  throwing  herself 
into  a  chair,  as  Clavering  approached  the  bedside 
of  his  parent. 

The  afflicted  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  put 
out  his  hand  which  his  son  pressed  affectionately. 

"  My  son  !  my  Edmund  !  has  he  gone  ?" 
muttered  the  baronet  feebly. 

"  He  has,"  said  Clavering. 

"  Thank  God  !"  murmured  the  sick  man,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes. 

Soon  after,  a  composing  draught  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  quiet  doze.     A 
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perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  brow,  which 
augured  well,  and  filled  his  son's  mind  with 
hope. 

Clavering  held  some  conversation  with  his 
negro,  and  soon  after  Carolina  was  in  the  kitchen, 
superintending  the  preparation  of  something 
ordered  for  the  baronet  when  he  should  awake. 

Within  the  kitchen,  of  course,  preparation 
was  making  for  the  great  dinner  -,  and  Carolina's 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  a  tremendous  cauldron 
that  stood  upon  the  roaring  fire,  and  having 
enquired  of  the  cook  what  it  contained,  was  told 
it  was  the  Christmas  pudding. 

The  kitchen  presented  a  merrier  scene  than  it 
had  done  for  many  a  day,  and  in  despite  of  the 
master's  orders  to  the  contrary,  old  Groby,  since 
the  good  n€ws  that  made  his  heart  jump  within 
him,  had  run  out  with  more  vigour  than  he  had 
done  for  some  time,  and  cut  quantities  of  red 
berried  holly,  which  he  and  a  buxom  lass,  the 
housemaid,  assisted  by  the  tall  boy,  had  stuck 
wherever  there  was  a  place  for  it.     And  on  a 
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hook  that  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  spacious  kitchen,  the  mistletoe  branch 
was  pendent.  Although  the  heart  of  Carolina 
was  in  the  chamber  of  the  baronet,  yet  he  could 
not  but  feel  elated  at  the  sight,  for  it  was  the 
first  English  kitchen  he  had  ever  seen;  and  on 
this  day  it  presented  an  appaarance  of  profusion, 
liberality,  and  jollity,  that  it  had  never  done 
since  the  time  Sir  Morton  held  his  Christmas 
revels,  when  the  kitchen  rang  with  the  merri- 
ment of  the  well-fed  retainers, — the  shouts  of 
youth  resounded  through  the  ancient  halls, — 
and  music  and  song  were  heard  till  break  of 
morn, — in  spite  of  the  frowning  warriors,  relics 
of  the  times  of  old,  that  looked  sternly  from  the 
shadowy  recesses,  as  leaning  on  battle-axe,  or- 
two  edged  falchion,  they  saw  their  successors  as 
merry  as  if  they  ne'er  had  lived,  and  bled,  and 
died. 

The  establishment  of  Lieutenant  Eichard 
Gorgon  had  now  dwindled  down  to  three  domes- 
tics; cook,  housemaid, — and  the  butler,  footman, 
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and  ostler,  in  the  person  of  Simon  Groby,  who 
for  the  saving  of  his  master's  pocket,  enacted  all 
three  as  occasion  required.  The  household 
affairs  too  were  conducted  on  a  parsimonious 
scale  of  economy  as  regarded  the  servants,  though 
the  Lieutenant  took  good  care  of  himself,  and  of 
himself  alone.  He  was  aware  of  all  the  expenses 
to  a  farthing,  allowing  the  domestics  no  beer,  and 
limited  proportion  of  meat ;  Mrs.  Huggles  always 
excepted,  who,  conceiving  her  situation  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  other  servants  and 
requiring  so  much  more  support,  the  Lieutenant, 
though  he  grumbled  greatly,  putting  no  veto  on 
her  supplies,  shared  the  good  things  equally  with 
him. 

*  At  length,  so  pleased  was  he  with  Mrs. 
Huggles'  knowledge  of  economy  and  make-shifts 
as  applied  to  others — and  so  well  had  she  con- 
vinced him  of  the  practicability  of  buying  bones 
from  the  butchers,  and  making  rich  and  whole- 
some soups  therefrom,  that  he  had  given  her  the 
superintendence  of  the  kitchen,  relieving  himself 
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of  the  anxiety  of  every  day  superintending  these 
matters,  and  contenting  himself  with  examining, 
over  his  second  bottle  of  port,  every  item  of  the 
weekly  expenditure. 

But  to-day, — -from  some  freak  of  temper,  to 
which  all  are  liable, — some  sudden  display  of 
liberality, — Mrs.  Huggles  had  dealt  out  largely 
the  provisions  for  the  kitchen  as  well  as  for  the 
hall;  principally  we  may  augur  because  that 
having  promised  to  dine  with  the  servants,  and 
likewise  anticipating  the  company  of  a  certain 
exceedingly  nice  man  in  the  person  of  a  cab 
driver  from  London,  and  knowing  that  she  could 
not  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  unless  there  were 
a  good  dinner  to  partake  of — both  wines,  plums, 
currants,  meat,  poultry,  and  game  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Anticipating,  therefore, 
a  good  dinner  for  themselves,  the  three  domestics 
working  hard  to  prepare  the  repast  for  the  gentry 
folks,  were  more  hilarious  than  they  had  been 
for  many  a  day. 

Simon     Groby,    the     cook    remarked,     was 
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"coming  out;"  and  she  couldn't  tell  how  it  was 
that  he  appeared  so  willing  and  able,  too,  or  why 
his  late  languid  looking  eye  was  lighted  up  with 
the  beam  of  youth,  or  what  had  caused  him  to  take 
such  pains  with  the  decoration  of  his  person,  or 
occasioned  his  sudden  appearance  to  assist  in  the 
culinary  preparations.  The  tall  boy,  hired  from 
the  neighbouring  farm  to  wash  the  glasses  and 
clean  the  knives,  expressed  his  astonishment  by 
a  single  effusion  that  sounded  very  like  "  crikey !" 
when  he  saw  the  little  man  running  here  and 
and  there  smiling  and  grinning,  with  a  "  yes, 
marm,"  and  a"yes  miss,"  to  his  fellow  servants; 
and  repeated  the  word  when  he  saw  his  thin 
shanks  cutting  capers  with  wond'rous  alacrity, 
— for  until  this  time  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
morose  turn.  Now,  he  was  upstairs,  attending 
to  the  summons  from  the  drawing  room;  then, 
with  coat  off,  into  the  cellar  after  the  wine;  then 
winding  up  the  jack  where  the  huge  sirloin  was 
roasting ;  then  glassing  jellies ;  then  nearly  kissing 
the  cook;  then  up  stairs  again;  then  taking  off 
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bis  white  stockings,  and  putting  on  a  pair  of 
boots;  then  another  jacket  and  off  to  the  stable, 
to  give  the  horses  their  feed  of  corn ;  then  with 
a  "  tol  de  rol,"  rushing  in  again,  and  busying 
himself  wherever  he  was  wanted.  They  could 
not  divine  why  the  poor  old  man  had  rummaged 
a  long-closed  chest  for  a  plum  coloured  suit  of 
livery,  in  which  he  had  adorned  himself,  and 
though  the  clothes  had  either  expanded  by  time, 
or  he  had  grown  thinner,  and  they  were  anything 
rather  than  a  fit,  still  they  looked  well,  he  having 
brushed  up  the  buttons  with  the  Clavering  crest 
and  made  them  look  bright  again,  and  giving 
himself  an  extra  polish  by  putting  on  a  collar 
unrivalled  for  stiffness  and  size,  a  neckcloth  of 
dewy  whiteness,  ancient  buckle-shoes,  and  white 
stockings,  finishing  the  complete  adornment  of 
his  person  by  sprinkling  over  his  few  remaining 
grey  hairs  a  handful  of  flour,  as  powder,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  good  old  piivileged  time  which 
he — as  is  the  case  with  most  old  men — ever 
would  recal.       He  didn't   care  for  the   cook's 
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surprise,  or  the  upraised  arms  of  the  pretty 
housemaid;  not  he!  he  laughed,  giggled,  and 
smiled,  and  worked  away;  stopping  sometimes 
an  instant  to  look  at  his  figure  in  his  fine  clothes, 
as  if  he  fancied  himself  another  and  much  more 
favoured  individual. 

When  Groby  observed  Carolina  in  the  kitchen 
he  came  up  to  him  and  shook  hands,  and  turning 
round  with  a  lively  pirouette,  exhibiting  his 
well-cased  though  not  particularly  rounded  leg, 
introduced  him  to  the  cook  and  housemaid,  who 
curtseyed,  extremely  pleased,  and  the  former, 
with  an  admiring  glance,  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  his  company.  The  housemaid,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  blushed,  simpered, 
and  said  she  hoped  he'd  stay  and  dine  with  them, 
and  surveyed  him  from  top  to  toe  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  for  it  was  the  first  coloured  man 
she  had  ever  beheld.  When  she  observed  that 
he  had  shoulders  broad,  and  arms  long,  neck  and 
head  like  a  white  man,  and  the  only  difierence 
was  that  the  lips  were  a  slight  degree  thicker, 
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and  that,  moreover,  the  face  was  handsome  and 
kind-looking,  she  began  to  have  an  opinion  that 
black  people  were  really  human  beings  ]  coming 
to  the  conclusion  more  quickly  perhaps  than 
millions  of  her  species  with  far  more  advantages 
of  education. 

''  Lawk !"  cried  the  housemaid,  "  Mr.  Grobj, 
wouldn't  your  friend  look  fine  in  stockings,  to  be 
sure?  wouldn't  he  look  nice  in  that  suit  of  tall 
John's,  that  went  away  last  year  1" 

The  negro  smiled,  as  completing  the  composi- 
tion of  a  broth,  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cook,  he  poured  it  into  a  basin  from  a  small  pot 
in  which  he  had  concocted  it,  and  glancing  at 
his  pretty  admirer,  said — 

"  Mighty  proud  hear  you  say  dat.  Miss;  feel 
bery  much  'spect  for  your  'pinion ;  and  say  also, 
dat  since  dis  gembleman  hab  de  honour  to  serb 

Massa    Cla hem !      Doctor  Killem, — neber 

did  see  sich  a  critter  in  all  'em  born  days, — 
sartain !" 
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"Lawk!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?'  enquired 
Eliza. 

"  A  bootiful  little  critter — ^jest  like  quaddroon 
gal,  dat  me  see  down  west  dare." 

"  Down  west !"  said  the  cook  somewhat  jealous, 
"Where's  that?' 

"Down  west,  whare  dat?  sartain  it's  dare, — 
dat's  jest  whare  dat  is." 

"  He  means  the  west  end  of  London,"  said 
Groby,  catching  the  eye  of  the  negro,  who  imme- 
diately returned; — 

"  Bogy,  say  dat, — dat's  whare  it  is.'* 

"  Old  Bogy !"  screamed  the  cook  and  house- 
maid, laughing  for  a  few  seconds  immoderately, 
"  why,  it's  Groby,"  said  the  latter. 

"Boby, — Blowby, — Bogy, — debil  if  I  can 
say  it !  Old  Bogy  'scuse  me, — so  pretty  gal  too ;" 
and  Carolina  seized  her  round  the  waist,  and 
imprinted  on  her  cherry  lips  a  kiss  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  white  man. 

"  My  goodness !"  cried  the  cook,  looking,  at 
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Carolina,  who  grinned  satisfaction,  closing  her 
lips  as  if  expecting  a  similar  salutation ;  but  being 
disappointed,  repeated — "  my  goodness !"  with  an 
expression  of  alarm  upon  her  fiery  red  visage ;  and 
surveying  Eliza  with  something  akin  to  displea- 
sure, she  began  basting  a  goose. 

"Get  out,  cat!"  cried  she  to  an  animal  which 
at  that  precise  moment  was  unfortunately  in  her 
way. 

The  housemaid  didn't  look  at  all  displeased ; 
she  only  blushed  deeply,  and  asked  Groby  if  tall 
Bob  had  cleaned  all  the  knives. 

"  Yes,  here  'em  is,  said  the  lanky  lad  entering 
at  that  momentwith  a  tray  full, — "got  plenty  of 
shine  in  'em  too ;  now,  cook,  gives  us  that  ere  sop 
in  the  pan  you  promised  me,  I  must  musticate 
before  I  does  any  more." 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  lath,"  cried  Groby, 
passing  him  with  a  tray  containing  cloths  and 


"Me  a  lath!"  returned  the   boy;  "if  I'm  a 
lath,  you're  only  half  a  man.*' 
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"  So  you  are,'*  replied  Groby,  "  only  you  was 
cut  length-ways,  and  I  was  cut  cross-ways — so 
Where's  the  difference  ?  Give  him  his  sop  in  the 
pan,  cook." 

The  cook  did  so;  and  asked  Carolina  if  he 
wouldn't  like  a  sop  in  the  pan. 

"  What  call  dat,  marm?"  said  he,  "  someting 
nice  ?  suit  coloured  gentleman  to  dewour  ?  co 
dat's  it,  put  it  here  and  see  how  it  fly." 

'Til  make  him  one,"  said  the  housemaid, 
walking  forward  and  smiling. 

"No,  Miss  'Liza,  you  don't;  you  understand 
some  things  that  I  don't,  but  you  don't  under- 
stand this." 

Eliza  tossed  her  head  and  departed,  and  the 
cook  took  great  pains  in  soaking  some  bread  in 
the  rich  gravy  of  the  roasting  beef. 

"  Make  haste,  marm,  cos  I  must  take  dis  up," 
said  Carolina;  "dis  near  cool  enuff  now." 

"  Why  didn't  Mrs.  Huggles  come  and  make 
it?  She  generally  does  these  things  for  her 
patient." 
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"  Massa  doctor  orders  me  do  it,  marm ;  know 
best  dan  any  one  dis  side  Atlantic ;  made  debil 
great  deal  of  it — do  fader  deal  ob  good.  " 

The  cook  looked  at  the  negro,  as  she  took 
from  the  pan  the  delicions  "  tit-bit,"  as  she 
called  it,  and  placed  it  before  him. 

"  Whose  father?"  said  she. 

"Whose  fader  !"  replied  Carolina,  "why, — 
did  my  fader  much  good — dat's  it.  Oh  !  Lor  a 
golly  !  ain't  dis  mighty  fine  !"  he  exclaimed, 
after  eating  a  piece  of  the  soaked  bread  :  "oh  ! 
lor  a  golly  !  dis  beat  all  eber  did  taste  from  ole 
Missouri  to  New  York.  Old  bogy, — eber  eat 
dis  ?  Oh  !  lor  a  2rollv !  dis  am  ojood  !  I  sav, 
cook,  you  make  nigger  sich  good  tings  like  dis, 
nigger  fall  ober  head  an  'ears  in  lub  wid  lubly 
cook." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  she,  quite  pleased,  "  Tm  so 
delighted  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  suppose  you'll 
dine  with  us  to  day ;  I  hope  your  master's  not 
going  ?" 

"  No  him  not;  him  goin'  to  dine  wid  Massa 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Dragon, — what  his  name ;  neber  mind,  him  look 
jest  like  a  dragon,  so  dat  name  jest  de  ting  suit 
him;  but  I  must  take  dis  up,  cook,''  added 
Carolina,  as  he  was  ascending  the  stairs  with  the 
basin  of  broth. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  the  cook,  politely. 

"  Hab  you  got  plum  puddin'  for  kitchen, — 
eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  such  a  beauty." 

"  Debil  glad  ob  dat.  Fbe  heard  tell  ob  dat 
mighty  puddin,  but  neber  seen  one.  Lor  a 
golly  ?  won't  I  ask  him  what  'em  like  when  I 
seed  him." 

"  TVe  shall  dine  at  six,  sir." 

"Berry  bell,  missus  cook;  you'll  see  dis 
gembleman  down,  'spose  he  be  able  to  leabe, — 
not  widout;  so,  case  I  shouldn't  see  your  lubly 
face  ngin,  lub  to  you,  and  good-bye,  cook;"  and 
up  went  Carolina  to  the  baronet's  chamber, — the 
cook  quite  in  a  flutter  about  him,  and  remarking 
to  tall  Bob, — "  That  of  all  the  men  in  her  life, 
she'd  never  seen  any  one  so  like  her  dear  man 
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that  died  only  two  years  since :  and  if  it  warn't 
for  his  colour, — and  she  didn't  know  but  what, 
after  all,  black  was  best, — she'd  ha'  taken  him 
for  her  dear,  dear  husband." 

"  Pr'aps  you'd  take  him  marm,  still — for  a 
husband,"  said  the  tall  boy,  going  to  wipe  some 
glasses. 

"  What  himperance  !"  exclaimed  the  cook, 
mightily  pleased,  and  longing  for  the  dinner 
hour. 


C  2 
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CHAPTER  11. 


In  the  ancient  banquet  hall,  the  Christmas  feast 
is  spread;  and  round  the  groaning  board  the 
guests  of  Lieutenant  Richard  Gorgon — a  motley 
crew — are  seated;  and  as  from  the  deep  recesses, 
the  statutes  of  the  Barons  of  the  House,  who 
wielded  the  falchion  and  the  battle-axe,  in  times 
of  yore,  look  upon  them  from  the  uplifted  visors 
of  their  massy  helmets,  they  seem  to  assume  a 
sterner  look  than  usual,  as  if  mourning  for  the 
departed  glory  of  an  illustrious  race,  and  con- 
trasting with  their  own  powerful  forms  of  giant 
strength,  the  degenerate  group  that  now  desecrate 
the  old  oak  walls  with  their  harsh  voices. 
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Between  two  stained  windows,  over  which  are 
drawn  the  massy  crimson  velvet  curtains, — in 
stern  repose, — as  if  viewing  the  passing  legions 
of  his  host, — is  the  statue  of  Sir  Childeric  Cla- 
vering,  the  founder  of  the  race ;  who,  sacrificing 
his  estate  and  fortune,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Yorkists,  and  on  their  final  triumph,  accepted  as 
a  compensation  for  services  rendered,  certain 
estates  of  which  Clavering  Park  formed  a  portion. 
He  had  been  famed  for  his  deeds  of  daring  and 
lion-like  courage,  and  also  for  his  regardlessness 
of  self,  and  self-aggrandisement,  when  fighting 
for  King  Edward  lY.,  and  he  was  afterward  mu- 
nificently rewarded  by  that  monarch.  The  King 
earnestly  desired  him  to  accept  a  peerage, — but 
his  renown  had  so  spread  abroad  as  Sir  Chil- 
deric, that  he  referred  retaining  his  patronymic. 
The  armour  which  he  wore  at  the  field  of  Barnet 
now  encases  the  model  of  his  form.  He  was  a 
magnificent  looking  warrior;  his  helmet,  inlaid 
with  gold,  surmounted  a  face  where  kindness  of 
heart,  as  well  as  decision  and  courage  could  be 
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traced;  and  at  present,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  there  might  be  detected  a  glance  of 
pitj  in  his  countenance  for  the  seeming  fallen  for- 
tunes of  his  house.  In  other  recesses  round  the 
apartment,  at  intervals,  were  statues  of  his  de- 
scendants armed  cap-a-pie,  in  their  soldier  attire, 
more  antique,  or  modern,  according  to  the  period 
in  which  they  flourished.  Above  them,  hung 
full-length  portraits  in  massive  frames,  of  stately 
dames  renowned  for  beauty,  and  of  their  lords 
renowned  for  prowess;  some  ofmore  recent  date, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  the  present  Sir 
Morton  Clavering,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Sir  Childeric,  and  who  was  pictured  in  the 
prime  of  life  as  leading  a  troop  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo.  On  either  side  of  the  portrait  of  the 
present  baronet,  were  those  of  his  two  sons ;  Mor- 
ton the  eldest,  who  had  lately  died  in  India,  and 
Edmund,  his  second  son,  reported  to  have  died 
in  America.  Both  of  the  frames  of  these  por- 
traits were  hung  with  black  crape.  In  the  face 
of  the  youthful  Edmund  might  be  traced  a  strong 
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likeness  to  his  father  and  Sir  Childeric;  but  in 
the  countenance  of  Morton  could  be  detected  the 
harsher  and  more  ruthlessly  daring  lineaments 
of  another  of  the  race, — a  Sir  Hugh  Clavering, 
— a  statued  hero,  who  frowned  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment  opposite  Sir  Childeric,  a  man  of  for- 
bidding aspect,  whom  children  would  be  afraid 
to  look  on,  a  man  of  even  larger  proportions, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  Cromwell's  army,  and 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  sword  of  a  size  cor- 
responding with  his  own. 

Of  late  years,  this  hall — that  until  a  few 
evenings  past  since  Sir  Morton  Clavering's  ill- 
ness, had  been  closed — but  which  was  now 
opened  for  the  special  occasion  by  orders  of  the 
heir.  Lieutenant  Eichard  Gorgon — had  witnessed 
revels  upon  revels — where  men  of  sinew,  worthy 
of  the  illustrious  ancestors  who  seemed  to  watch 
them  like  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  along 
with  high-bred  beauty,  moved  over  the  polished 
oaken  floor;  where  merry  English  music  poured 
forth   its    unstudied    melody;     where    ancient 
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dances  shook  the  oaken  panels,  until  the  grim 
statues  looked  as  if,  but  for  their  gravity  and 
dignity,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  mingle 
with  the  joyous  throng. 

In  this  hall,  too,  often  had  they  witnessed  the 
parting  of  the  gay  and  brave  warrior-boy  with 
his  fond  mother  heaping  blessings  on  his  head  as 
he  departed  for  the  wars ;  and  his  welcome  back 
after  years  of  danger  and  daring,  to  the  vene- 
rated home,  his  helmet  wreathed  with  the  laurel 
crown,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of  gratified  am- 
bition  at  the  stern  aspects  of  his  battle-worn 
ancestors,  anticipating  that,  perchance,  at  some 
future  day  he  himself  would  stand  erect  in  his 
garb  of  victory,  for  the  admiration  and  emula- 
of  his  own  descendants. 

The  chandeliers  throw  their  brilliant  glare 
around,  and  the  red-berried  holly  branches 
spread  about,  are  reflected  in  the  burnished 
armour  of  the  warrior-men.  In  the  antiquated 
chimney-place  huge  logs  are  blazing  merrily, 
cracking  and  flaming,  and  throwing  their  broad 
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glare  across  the  hall,  sending  a  flitting  light  into 
the  shadowy  recesses  where  the  gleam  of  the 
tapers  hardly  penetrate;  and  as  the  flare  shoots 
and  spreads,  and  becomes  dimmer,  so  change  the 
countenances  of  those  haughty-looking  warriors ; 
who,  if  they  could,  would  almost  weep  tears  of 
blood,  to  find  their  haunt  desecrated  by  the 
group  of  inferior  beings  now  surrounding  the 
dining  table  in  the  ancient  banquet  hall. 

The  meal  has  just  commenced;  and  Lieutenant 
Eichard  Gorgon,  decorated  for  the  occasion  in 
scarlet  vest,  blue  coat,  brass  bnttons,  yellow 
neckerchief,  with  his  red-hair  brushed  straight 
upwards,  his  coarse  visage  gleaming  with  satis- 
faction, and  "determination  to  jollity,"  as  he 
said,  is  carving  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef,  making 
various  contortions  of  feature,  as  he  hacks  and 
hews  it  in  pieces.  On  his  right  hand  is  his 
friend,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  a  banker  from 
London,  who,  though,  having  no  particular  liking 
for  Mr.  Gorgon's  manners  and  principles,  has 
sacrificed  his  feelings  on  the  present  occasion  by 
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accepting  his  invitation  to  dinner,  seeing,  in  per- 
spective, certain  moneys  of  the  future  baronet 
safely  deposited  in  his  coffers;  and  anticipating 
also  patronage  for  his  son,  who  is  seated  by  him 
— a  youth,  who,  having  been  some  few  years  at 
college,  has  prepared,  or  is  preparing — by  the 
aid  of  a  friend  and  college  chum — a  poem,  that 
is  to  "  out  Anthony  Anthony,"  to  throw  Burns 
and  Byron  into  the  shade,  and  to  earn  for  him 
the  Laureateship  when  it  shall  become  vacant. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  was  a  gentleman  re- 
puted, in  his  own  circle,  a  man  of  marvel- 
lous diginity  of  demeanour,  making  up  for  his 
short  size,  and  yearly-increasing  thickness,  by  a 
display  of  this  quality.  His  son  was  the  fac- 
simile of  his  father,  only  pulled  out  to  an  inter- 
minable length.  He  had  the  same  stamp  of 
features, — the  same  expression  of  soft  cunning 
about  the  eyes, — the  same  squareness  of  face  and 
head; — and  both  had  the  same  love  for  Wales, 
for  its  mountain  scenery,  its  olden  castles  and, 
the  famous  achievements  of  its  heroes ; — but  both 
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insisted  upon  their  ancestors  being  English, 
though  the  father  had  the  misfortune, — so  he 
thought, — to  have  been  brought  up  in  Cambria's 
land.  Next  to  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  sat  Mr. 
Screwhard;  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession, 
who,  like  him,  being  a  man  of  sobriety  in  his 
calling,  and  of  a  remarkable  prudence  in  every- 
thing relative  to  self, — had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Gorgon,  hoping,  at  a  future 
day,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  inscribing  on  a 
certain  japanned  box,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
his  office,  "  Sir  Eichard  Gorgon,  Bart. ;"  and 
being  himself  somewhat  of  a  speculative  turn, — 
at  least  where  his  own  money  was  never  invested, 
— saw  a  good  chance  of  selling  some  of  his 
fortune-making  patents  to  the  said  Sir  Eichard, 
and  of  thereby  pocketing  large  legal  bonuses  both 
from  seller  and  buyer,  besides  profits  accruing 
from  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  deeds  and 
documents  requisite  for  sealing  the  contract. 
For  of  late,  there  had  been  some  most  important 
patents  of  invention  for  sale  in  his  office ,  one,  an 
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invention  of  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States, 
— another  of  a  Nova  Scotian; — a  third  of  a 
Dutchman,  and  several  originating  in  valuable 
notions  of  his  own, — all  in  the  hands  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  who,  at  that  particular  time, 
were  extremely  "  hard  up,"  and  ''  would  sell 
them  for  nothing,"  in  consideration,  of  course, 
of  something  handsome  being  paid  down, 
and  a  secret  arrangement  that  the  legal 
adviser  should  take  one  half  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  likewise  some  further  in- 
terest, provided  any  one  of  them  should  turn  up 
well.  This  gentleman  was  attired  in  black,  and 
was  extremely  polite  and  easy  in  his  manners. 
He  had  not  much  the  appearance  of  a  lawyer, 
but  indeed  might  have  been  taken  for  anything. 
Opposite  to  him  was  the  Eeverend  Heliogabalus 
Smith,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  cloth  by  mistake,  or  rather  through  the 
acuteness  of  his  parents,  who  seeing  he  was  a 
mischievous  good-for-nothing  lad,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  follow  the  career  of  a  soldier,  and  whose 
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greatest  delight  was  in  shooting  dogs  and  cats, 
laming  pigs  or  cattle  with  stones,  wrenching  off 
knockers,  breaking  lamps,  &c.,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  sundry  other  idle  and  malicious  habits  too 
numerous  to  describe,  had  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  a  pious  and  well-meaning  man,  to  prepare 
him  for  Oxford.  Ere  his  course  of  education  was 
completed  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  small 
fortune,  payable  periodically,  but  out  of  his  power 
to  anticipate.  He  possessed  the  most  loud  and 
noisy  voice  imaginable,  and  a  volubility  of  words 
altogether  unsurpassed,  together  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  self-esteem.  Opposite  to  this 
gentleman  sat  Captain  Caligula  Jackson,  a  man 
of  no  great  fortune,  who  on  the  score  of  ill  health 
was  on  a  furlough  from  his  regiment.  Any  one 
might  have  detected  the  state  of  the  last  named 
gentleman's  health  by  observing  how  the  viands 
disappeared  before  him,  washed  down  with 
copious  draughts  of  champagne ;  and  how  loudly 
he  laughed  and  talked  about  his  hopes  of  "  work" 
coming  soon. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  table  was  a  seat  reserved 
for  the  doctor,  who,  they  were  all  delighted  to 
hear,  was  to  honour  them  with  his  company,  hut 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  dinner  had  not 
appeared.  On  either  side  of  the  chair  placed 
for  that  gentleman,  who  was  expected  to  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening,  were 
two  particular  and  attached  friends  of  Lieutenant 
Eichard  Gorgon.  One  was  a  very  splendidly 
attired  portly  man  of  the  name  of  Moses  Lewis, 
a  gentleman  always  provided  with  money  to  let 
out  at  interest  to  those  lucky  individuals  who  had 
substantial  means  in  expectation,  but  unfortun- 
ately never  having  any  to  lend  to  those  who  had 
no  such  good  fortune  in  prospect ;  but  who  might 
nevertheless  require  temporary  assistance.  This 
latter  personage  had  accepted  the  invitation  for 
many  reasons;  one  was  the  hope  of  hearing  that 
the  baronet  had  paid  the  usual  debt  of  nature,  or 
was  about  to  leave  shortly  this  sublunary  sphere; 
another,  of  finding  himself  in  a  position  to  pounce 
upon  the  heir  for  certain  post  obit  bonds  which 
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became  due  whenever  such  an  event  should 
happen,  "in  the  dispensations  of  Providence." 
The  remaining  person  was  a  cousin  of  the  heir 
expectant;  a  young  man  of  mild  unassuming 
manners,  who,  having  inherited  a  small  property, 
had  lent  it  to  the  lieutenant  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Moses  Lewis,  taking  as  a  security  certain  bonds 
for  double  the  amount.  His  name  was  Berring ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  trade,  but  expecting 
like  the  others,  that  the  present  baronet  could 
not  long  survive,  he  [was  building  castles  in 
the  air  with  his  two  thousand  pounds  doubled ; 
in  the  meantime  serving  in  Mr.  Moses  Lewis's 
office  as  a  clerk.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
when  the  loan  was  effected,  Mr.  Moses  Lewis  had 
netted  half  the  amount  in  consideration  of  the 
time  and  money  lost  in  persuading  the  young 
man  to  make  the  negociation. 

These  formed  the  company  now  assembled  to 
pass  the  festive  day  of  Christmas.  All  seemed 
to  be  in  high  spirits,  and  were  conferring  together 
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upon  various  important  matters  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  volubility. 

The  doctor  at  length  appeared,  apologising  to 
the  company  for  his  delay,  by  informing  them 
that  the  baronet  had  required  his  attention  just 
as  dinner  was  announced. 

His  dignified  bearing  created  a  sensation 
amongst  the  assembled  guests,  and  he  took  his 
seat  with  so  much  of  grace  and  breeding,  that 
each  person,  for  a  few  seconds,  felt  a  reduced 
sense  of  his  own  importance.  Carolina  entered 
almost  immediately  after  to  wait  and  assist 
Groby.  The  appearance  of  the  negro  rather 
startled  them.  It  was  somewhat  different  from 
his  usual  look,  he  having  habited  himself  in  a 
livery  that  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  belonged 
to  an  old  servant  of  Sir  Morton's.  Groby  bad 
suggested  this  improvement,  and  had  rummaged 
out  the  habiliments  from  an  old  wardrobe.  They 
consisted  of  a  green  coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  upon 
which  were  impressed  the  Clavering  arms, 
embroidered  vest,  red  plush  breeches,  and  white 
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stockings.  He  had  submitted  to  have  his  woolly 
hair  powdered  by  Groby,  and  presented  altogether 
a  very  stylish  appearance  which  increased  the  re- 
spect entertained  for  the  doctor  by  the  guests. 

When  Clavering  first  entered  the  room,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  entranced,  until  recollecting 
himself  and  his  assumed  character.  He  re- 
cognised the  banquet  room; — the  grim  statues 
of  his  noble  ancestry  ranged  around ; — the  same 
massy  velvet  curtains,  and  the  familiar  portraits 
adorning  the  walls.  He  looked  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  group  forming  the  Christmas  party;  his 
lip  curled  with  contempt,  bnt  afterwards  with 
triumph;  and  he  sought  his  seat  with  a  calm 
countenance,  and  a  nod  of  civility  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Ah  !  doctor,  come  at  last  ?"  exclaimed  Gorgon; 
"  well,  better  late  than  never.  I  shall  trouble  you 
to  carve  the  goose ;  you're  used  to  carving,  ha  ! 
ha  ! — but  first  I  say,  you  fellow, — what's  your 
name  !"  said  he,  turning  quickly  to  Carolina,  who 
stood  behind  his  master's  chair,  looking  grave  and 
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of  great  importance, — inasraucli  as  he  was  proud, 
and  considered  himself  highly  honoured  in  hold- 
ing the  situation  he  did,  and  felt  in  his  secret 
heart  bitter  indignation  against  the  unfeeling 
host. 

"  My  name  not  feller,"  ejaculated  the  black 
quietly,  clenching  his  fists  unseen. 

Clavering  glanced  at  Carolina ;  the  latter  con- 
trolled his  anger,  and  looked  serious,  but  replied 
no  further  to  Gorgon's  question. 

"  I  call  him  Carolina,  sir,"  said  Clavering. 

"  Brute,"  ejaculated  Corgon. 

"A  clever  fellow,  ha!  ha  !"  roared  the  Eev. 
Heliogabalus  Smith. 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  is — truth, — sure, — certain," 
remarked  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas. 

"Father,"  said  the  son,  touching  him  with 
his  elbow,  ''  I'm  going  to  have  a  black  in  my 
poem — just  such  a  fellow  as  that — tall,  sharp, 
and  fierce." 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed,  Owen,  my  boy,  nothing  like 
copying  from  nature — indeed — sure,  he !  he !" 
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Carolina  and  Groby  waited  on  tlie  guests; 
Carolina  throwing  Groby  into  the  shade  by  his 
activity  and  cleverness. 

"  How  is  the  good  baronet  to-day,  lieutenant?' 
inquired  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  of  the  host. 

"Ask  the  doctor,  Mr.  Thomas.  He  knows 
best  about  that,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  did  so. 

Clavering  shook  his  head,  appearing  to  signify 
to  the  assembled  company  that  Sir  Morton's  con- 
dition was  still  precarious ;  which  motion  had  the 
effect  of  putting  all  in  good  spirits  again,  par- 
ticularly Gorgon,  who  pushed  the  wine  about 
freely,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  remarking  that  the 
sherry  was  prime  and  in  excellent  order. 

"  Now,  Groby,  move  a  little  quicker,  will  you?'* 
cried  Gorgon ;  "  like  your  old  master  up  stairs, 
time's  taking  you  off  your  legs ;  by  heavens !  I'll 
make  them  spin  yet." 

The  warriors  seemed  to  look  more  grim.  When 
Carolina  caught  sight  of  them,  he  lifted  his  hands 
in  amazement,  fancying,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
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that  their  eyes  winked  and  their  hands  clutched 
their  battle  axes  with  more  nervous  grasp. 

"  Wine  with  you,  doctor?"  called  Gorgon  across 
the  table. 

"  Beware  ! "  answered  a  hoarse  voice, — from 
somewhere ! 

All  started ;  Gorgon  turned  pale.  Each  man 
looked  at  the  motionless  statues;  then  at  the 
negro,  but  he  seemed  as  startled  as  any  one. 

A  gust  of  wind  at  that  instant  shook  the  win- 
dows, and  some  rain  fell  upon  the  dry  wood  in 
the  chimney  causing  the  fire  to  burn  with  a 
blueish  flame. 

Gorgon  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  when 
his  arm  was  arrested  in  the  act,  and  he  looked 
extremely  puzzled. 

"  What  was  that?  Some  one  said  *  Beware?'" 
said  he  half  smiling.  "  Did  you  not  hear  it, 
doctor?" 

"  I  did;  and  it  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  came  from 
the  statue  of  Sir  Childeric  Clavering, — there" — 
pointing  to  the  mailed  figure  behind  him. 
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"  Sir  Childeric  Clavering ! — what  do  you  know 
about  Sir  Childeric  Clavering?"  inquired  Gorgon, 
rather  surprised ; — "  have  you  been  here  before, 
sir?' 

"  In  my  youth  I  was  the  playmate  of  one  of 
Sir  Morton's  sons,''  answered  the  doctor. 

"Ah!^  indeed? — how  singular!"  observed 
Gorgon;  "come,  gentlemen,  let  the  wine  flow 
freely.  It  was  the  croak  of  a  rook,  or  noise  of 
the  wind.  You  look  quite  frightened; — why! 
one  would  think  Moses,  my  friend,  that  -^onvpost 
obits  were  in  danger;  and  as  for  you,  Sir 
Llewellyn  Thomas,  one  would  be  apt  to  fancy 
that  you'd  just  stopped  payment !  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, make  a  good  dinner.  We  were  interrupted, 
doctor,  by  a  curious  sound  of  the  wind,  or  some- 
thing; but  wine  with  you  now,  sir." 

"Most  hap " 

*' Beware!"  again  interrupted  the  reply  of  the 
assumed  doctor,  sounding  harsher  and  stronger 
than  before. 
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"  This  is  strange,"  cried  Gorgon  rising,  as  the 
others  did  the  same. 

Clavering  stood  and  gazed  calmly  around. 
The  windows  rattled  with  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  the  flame  from  the  burning  wood  on 
the  hearth  was  blown  downwards,  and  sent  its 
smoke  into  the  apartment. 

Poor  Groby  trembled;  but  Carolina  looked 
undisturbed;  and  at  length  went  round  the  hall, 
looking  everywhere,  followed  by  Gorgon  and  some 
others.     Nothing  could  be  seen, 

"  Come  back  to  table,  gentlemen ;  let  us  not  be 
disturbed  by  such  foolish  sounds;  a  servant  is 
playing  some  stupid  trick  upon  us.  See,  Groby ; 
go  down  stairs  and  discover  who  dares  to  in- 
terrupt our  sociability  with  their  confounded  in- 
solence." 

All  returned  to  their  seats  feeling  rather  queer, 
not  knowing  but  that  the  host  himself  was  privy 
to  some  contrivance  for  alarming  them. 

Gorgon  observed  their  consternation,  and  said : 
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*'  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  totally 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this ;  pray  resume  your 
dinner ;  come,  pass  the  bottle,  and  let  the  wind 
sound  and  whistle  through  the  cracks  of  this  old 
place  as  it  will — why  should  we  fear?  We  are 
not  children  to  be  alarmed  at  ghosts,  or  what- 
ever haunt  old  mansions.  The  wine!  the 
wine!" 

"Oh!  lor  a  golly  !"  all  at  once  exclaimed 
Carolina,  seeming  struck  with  something  that 
suddenly  caught  his  eye  just  as  Gorgon  had  re- 
filled his  glass,  and  the  negro  was  about  to  fill 
his  master's  that  he  might  drink  with  the 
host. 

"  What  the  devil  is  it,  man?"  inquired  Gorgon 
much  annoyed. 

"  Oh !  lor  a  golly !"  exclaimed  the  black,  still 
holding  the  decanter  in  hand. 

"What  is  it,  fellow?"  roared  Gorgon,  striking 
the  table  with  his  clenched  fist,  which  set  the 
things  clattering,  at  the  same  time  that  the  com- 
pany were  again  becoming  rather  uneasy. 
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"  See  that  big  man ;  in  dat  tin  stuff. " 

"Yes:  you  mean  that  figure  in  armour,  Sir 
Childeric  Clavering  ?" 

"  Well,  saar,  him  move  dat  big  ting  him  carry 
on  him  shoulder !  Me  see  him  !" 

All  looked  at  the  statue.  No  sign  of  move- 
ment was  visible ;  the  battle-axe  and  arm  were 
in  their  usual  positions  and  uplifted,  as  they  had 
ever  been. 

Gorgon,  desperate  with  rage  and  annoyance, 
went  forward  towards  the  statue  and  examined 
it,  whilst  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doctor,    were   not   a   little    alarmed,  but   each 

attempted  a  laugh;   and  then,    imagining  that 

« 

their  own  fancy  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm, 
they  were  all  seated  again  at  ths  table,  an  I  soon 
busily  engaged  in  discussing  their  meal.  They 
knew  a  storm  was  raging  without,  for  they 
heard  its  increasing  roar.  Groby  returned,  say- 
ing that  the  two  servants  were  in  the  kitchen, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
Suddenly  Gorgon  placed  his  knife  and  fork 
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down,    and   rose,    saying,    as    his   countenance 
turned  pale : 

"Doctor,  did  you  leave  Sir  Morton  secure? 
Perhaps  the  old  man's  in  the  room,  or  near 
us !" 

When  the  company  heard  that,  they  moved 
from  their  seats,  exhibiting  nervous  signs  of 
fear.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  trembled  in  his 
buckled  shoes,  muttering : 

"  Yes,  indeed,  truth — so  it  may  be,  sure  !'* 

*'Blesh   me!"   ejaculated   Mr.    Moses  Lewis 
"  ish  he  dangerous  ?" 

"I'll  exorcise  the  spirit!"  exclaimed  the  Rev. 
Heliogabalus  Smith. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  gentlemen,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  I'll  engage  Sir  Morton  Clavering  is  in  his 
chamber,  for  I  left  him  with  a  medical  man, 
whom  I  sent  for  to  consult  with,  ere  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  join  you.  To  prove  it  I  will  ascer- 
tain personally.'* 

"Do  so,  doctor,"  said  Gorgon;  "there's  no 
knowing  what  a  madman  might  not  do.     Come, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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gentlemen,  let  us  defy  the  hobgoblins ;  these  old 
places  are  always  haunted  by  troubled  spirits : 
ah !  ah !  I  suppose  those  of  the  late  lords  here  are 
groaning  under  punishment  for  their  sins,  for 
they  were  a  bad  lot,  I  have  heard.  Thank 
heaven,  the  race  is  nearly  extinct;  and  another 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  their  stupid  daring — or 
valour — or  what  you  may  call  it.  I  cut  the  army ; 
I  wasn't  going  to  risk  my  life  in  India.  I  say 
pleasure,  pleasure  for  ever,  and  enjoyment.  I 
never  had  any  ambition  to  wear  the  laurel  crown ;" 
then,  turning  to  Lewis,  '  Come,  Moses,  some  more 
beef;  it  gives  stamina  to  brain  and  body ;  and 
no  man's  brains  are  more  used  up  than  those  of 
your  accommodating  man  of  money.  Nothing  like 
good  living  for  masters; — nothing  more  injurious 
to  servants ; — makes  them  impudent, — rebellious. 
If  you  wish  to  be  feared  in  your  own  house, 
feed  your  servants  on  anything  but  meat." 

"  Quite  right,  lieutenant,"  replied  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Thomas ;  "sure,  meat  is  a  great  item  of 
expense  in  one's  family,     Indeed  now,  in  truth  I 
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make  a  point'  I  do,  sure, — not  that  I  care  for  tlie 
money  a  jot, — truth — sure;  but  indeed  it  is  to 
set  an  example  to  other  gentlemen  who  have  the 
weight  of  an  establishment  upon  their  shoulders 
— certain ;  therefore,  sir, — " 

"Well,  what  is  it?  What  a  while  you  are 
coming  to  the  point!  Groby, — the  port;  fill  Cap- 
tain Jackson's  glass.    What  do  you  do,  Thomas?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  feed  them  principally  on  that 
stuff — truth  and  certain — sure, — that  makes  the 
men  of  Cambria's  mountain-land  so  capable  of 
continued  endurance — " 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine — sure^  in  the  interim  of 
your  speech.  You  require  long  wind.  Come, 
Groby,  fill  Mr.  Thomas's  glass,  indeed^''  said 
Gorgon  impatiently,  whose  anxiety  about  the 
baronet  made  him  rather  irritable. 

"  Most  happy  indeed — good  port — yes,  indeed; 
truth." 

"To  the  breach,  my  friend,  again,"  urged 
Captain  Jackson.  "  Are  they  leeks  you  harden 
your  domestics  with,  Thomas?" 

(J   OF  ILL  UB. 
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"No,— certain — sure, — though  they  are  not 
bad  articles  of  consumption — indeed;  bannocks 
—  oatmeal,  bannocks  and  herrings." 

"Ah!  capital!"  said  Gorgon;  '-will  your  ser- 
vants put  up  with  that  fare?" 

"  There's  something  in  father's  house  that  they 
won't  put  up  with,  sir,"  said  the  younger 
Thomas,  sharply;  "for  when  I  come  home  from 
college  I  never  see  the  same  faces.  Father  had 
better  not  try  his  Welsh  bannocks  on  me;  I 
know  I'd  show  him  up  in  my  poem,  if  he  did." 

"  Sharp  lad — indeed,"  rejoined  the  father, 
laughing.  "Nothing  like  a  college  education, 
Mr.  Moses,  to  make  one's  own  flesh  and  blood 
turn  out  sharp ;  truth — indeed,  ha !  Gorgon,  my 
boy,  you  shall  hear  his  poem.  I  know  this,  and 
I'm  proud  to  say  so,  though  he  is  my  son — that 
he  promises  to  lie  on  the  shelf  with  Byron — 
truth!" 

"  No  doubt!"  said  the  Kev.  Heliogabalus 
Smith.  "What  subject  does  it  treat  of,  young 
gentlemen?    Do  you  begin,  sir,  with  Parnassus 
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and  the  Muses  ? — place  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  and  all  the  elements  in  odd  situations?  Do 
you  scatter  kingdoms  like  farthings  in  it,  as  some 
of  your  poets  talk  of  now — as  if  they  could  grasp 
in  their  pigmy  hands  the  whole  of  creation,  and 
crush  it  like  a  piece  of  brown  paper  ?  Do  you 
liken  the  opening  morn  to  gorgeous  images — such 
as  a  young  crocodile  opening  his  mouth  to  gape? 
Do  you  search  far  and  wide,  young  man,  for  un- 
natural similes,  outraging  nature,  and  puzzling 
poor  weak  brains  with  your  want  of  perspicuity 
and  common  sense  ?  Do  you  liken  the  peals  of 
thunder  that  shake  Olympus,  to  the  bursting  of 
the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  ?  Do  you  climb 
mountain  steeps  above  the  line  of  eternal  snows? 
Do  you  stretch  your  eyes  from  vast  pinnacles  and 
survey  surrounding  chasms  and  precipices,  and 
lava-bursting  summits,  and  burnished  lakes,  and 
peaceful  villages,  coloured  by  the  rays  of  a  rising 
or  setting  sun ;  and  after  working  up  the  soul's 
imagination  to  almost  supernatural  expectancy, 
finish  off  with  some  paltry  sentiment  that  causes 
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your  readers  to  topple  down  from  their  high  ele- 
vation, and  brings  them  grovelling  to  the  dust? 
— Excuse  me,  young  gentleman,  no  offence, — 
but  I  must  have  my  say.  Do  you  liken  the  high 
and  lofty  scenes  of  nature  in  all  their  soul- 
speaking  glory  to  the  mean  and  common  things 
of  earth, — the  insects  of  a  day!" — 

"  When  you  do  begin,  Heliogabalus, — there's 
no  stopping  ycur  flow  of  eloquence,'^  interrupted 
Gorgon,  "  you  quite  disturb  the  young  gentle- 
man's train  of  ideas."    ^ 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Gorgon ;  I  like  to  hear  him 
talk,"  replied  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  "  I  shall  catch 
an  idea  or  two  from  Mr.  Smith;  nothing  like 
listening  to  the  old  'uns;  go  on,  sir — pitch  it  as 
strong  as  you  like." 

"  Sharp  lad,  Mr.  Smith ;  wine  with  you,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  nodding  his  head  approvingly  at  his 
son — who  with  mouth  open  had  been  drinking  in 
the  words  of  the  reverend — and  when  he  did 
commence — very  voluble  gentleman. 
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Carolina,  at  Gorgon's  behest,  poured  out  the 
wine  for  the  gentlemen  who  were  about  to  drink 
with  each  other;  and  at  that  instant  the  doctor 
re-entered  to  the  relief  of  the  party,  and  taking 
his  seat  quietly  with  something  of  a  smile,  he 
informed  them  that  the  baronet  was  asleep  in  his 
chamber,  and  that  the  medical  man  he  had  sent 
for  was  watching  beside  him. 

The  dinner  then  proceeded  as  usual,  Gorgon 
forbearing,  however,  to  ask  Clavering  again  to 
take  wine  with  him,  but  nevertheless  gradually 
recovering  his  spirits,  and  becoming  more  elated, 
he  said,  "  Finish  your  lecture.  Smith." 

'-^ Heliogahalus  Smith,  my  dear  lieutenant; 
it  doesn't  do  to  disjoin  those  two  words;  spoken 
together,  they  breathe  of  something  akin  to  lofty 
sound;  but  alone, — verily,  then  I  have  no  love 
for  the  latter  cognomen." 

"  Doctor,  make  a  good  dinner,  my  dear  fel- 
low," said  Gorg  on,  "  let  me  send  you  some  beef." 

"  No,  more,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  Clavering, 
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''my  entrance  has  interrupted  this  reverend 
gentleman's  conversation;  pray  proceed,  sir." 

"Decidedly,  doctor;  we  were  speaking  of 
poetry ;  for  this  young  gentleman  is  preparing  a 
poem  to  enlighten  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions :  but  to  continue, — 

"  It  shtrikes  me,"  ventured  Mr.  Lewis,  with  a 
smile,  "that  if  Mishter  Thomas  vas  to  write 
someshing  about  the  doings  of  London  life,  it 
vould  take." 

"Eight,  sir;  let  him  unveil  the  horrors  of  this 
lower  earth  in  its  city  haunts; — take  London  as 
you  suggest,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  example.  Let  him 
describe  the  temptations  that  befal  youths  with 
large  expectations.  Let  him  expose  the  craft 
and  designs  of  those  men.  who  have  what  is 
called  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  who  wilfully 
withhold  their  advice,  based  upon  their 
experience,  from  poor,  confiding  youth  that  seek 
it,  trusting  in  them  and  their  matured  knowledge, 
— foolishly  supposing  that  these  men  will  direct 
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innocence  aright,  when  that  quality  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  their  own  pecuniary  gains, 
though  the  ruin  of  its  unsuspecting  possessor, 
may  follow.  Let  him  picture  the  ignorance  of 
parents,  who  having  children  to  dispose  of,  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  capacities  for 
thought  as  to  warn  them  against  those  dangers 
of  the  world  which  they  fearlessly  send  them  into, 
believing  that  their  unsuspecting  nature  may  be 
their  safeguard ;  knowing  not, — what  experience 
ought  to  have  taught  them,— that  innocence  is 
the  field  where  men  of  the  world  play  their  rarest 
games  of  profit.  Let  him  mourn  over  the  folly 
of  those,  who  seeing  the  bent  of  their  children 
disclosed  from  year  to  year,  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger, — nature  speaking  to  the  parent  by 
instituted  laws, — yet  regard  not  these  manifest 
signs,  but  outraging  that  nature,  put  them  to 
trades  or  professions  which  they  dislike,  and  thus 
destroy  their  powers  of  concentration,  turning 
their  energies  and  abilities  into  w  rong  channels 
d2 
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SO  that  their  future  lives  are  a  waste,  a  desert 
without  an  oasis." 

Clavering  noticed  the  good  humoured  coun- 
tenance of  the  parson,  whose  eyes  were  twinkling 
Instrously,  and  remarked, 

"Excellent;  true,  sir." 

"  Listen,  lad,"  said  Llewellyn  Thomas  to  his 
son,  who  needed  no  such  exhortation,  for  his 
mind  was  interested  in  the  worthy  clergyman's 
discourse. 

Mr.  Moses  Lewis  and  the  legal  gentleman 
looked  about  the  room  vacantly,  as  Carolina  and 
Groby  bore  away  the  plates,  &c.,  and  prepared 
the  table  for  the  festive  dish — the  glorious 
Christmas  pudding. 

"But,  to  describe  these  things  requires  ex- 
perience, more  than  a  boy  can  possibly  have;" 
observed  the  lad  respectfully. 

"  I'm  proud  to  hear  you  speak  to  my  son  thus," 
said  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  looking  towards  the 
clerical  gentleman  with  pleasure.  "  Llewellyn,  my 
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boy,"  he  added,  "listen,  'taint  often  a  person  can 
be  found  who  is  willing  indeed  to  give  a  word  of 
advice  to  youth;  truth,  sir,  I'lii  obliged  to 
ye. 

"  Don't  do,  sir,  for  a  young  mansh  to  know  too 
mush  though,"  remarked  Mr.  Lewis,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Decidedly  not,"  rejoined  the  lawyer.  "Ther'd 
be  no  work  for  us  if  they  did,"  he  added  to  him- 
self. "  Let  them  learn  from  experience  as  others, 
have,"  he  continued  aloud;  "however,  the 
advice  is  good  in  a  general  way." 

"  Poshitively,  Mr.  Screwhard ;  wine  wish  you, 
sir  r 

"We  agree  in  our  opinions,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  wine  with 
you." 

"  By  the  byshe !  hash  you  negotiated  anyshing 
aboutsh  that  patents  you  had  in  your  offish,  Mr. 
Screwhard?"  said  Mr.  Moses  Lewis,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  more  intellectual  conversation 
going  on  about  him,  and  leaning  towards  the 
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legal  gentleman,  who,  assuming  a  look  of  grave 
importance  replied : 

"  It's  not  settled,  Mr.  Lewis;  but  I've  my  eye 
on  a  young  fellow  with  a  thousand  or  two  in 
ready  money.  I've  invited  him  to  my  house  to 
dine  with  me.  We  shall  make  much  of  him; 
and  it  will  come  in  time,"  he  whispered;  "  you 
know  the  inventor  is  a  German, — a  bad  one  to 
do, — and  I've  a  bill  against  him  for  £300,  so,  at 
all  events,  it  must  be  sold.  He  may  be  some- 
thing in  your  way ;  he's  got  some  expectations : 
enough  to  carry  out  the  working :  he'll  have  to 
borrow — ha !  ha  !  " 

"  Goodsh !  goodsh !  sir,"  and  they  smiled  and 
looked  about  unconcernedly. 

Gorgon  and  the  lawyer  then  conversed  a  little. 

The  young  man  Berring,  next  to  the  clergy- 
man, who  had  invested  his  little  all  in  Lieut. 
Gorgon's  hands,  felt  rather  nervous;  but  more- 
over he  knew  Mr.  Moses  Lewis,  his  friend  and 
patron,  would  take  care  of  him;  and  then,  the 
certainty  of  four  thousand,  instead  of  two  thou- 
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sand  pounds,  when  Mr.  Gorgon  should  come  to 
his  title,  reassured  him;  and  being  afterwards 
asked  by  Gorgon  and  Mr.  Lewis  to  take  wine, 
he  did  so  with  both,  feeling  afterwards  much  re- 
lieved. Clavering  observing  that  he  was  humble 
in  his  manner,  and  rather  dejected,  spoke  a  word 
or  two  kindly  to  him,  which  made  the  young 
man's  eyes  brighten  more  than  was  their  wont; 
for  working,  as  he  did,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
in  Mr.  Lewis'  office  until  nine  at  night,  and  con- 
stantly leaning  over  his  desk,  he  looked  in  feeble 
health,  and  his  wasted  features  and  narrow 
shoulders  showed  signs  of  consumption,  which 
excited  Clavering's  pity ;  but  his  attention,  how- 
ever, was  again  rivetted  by  the  discourse  of  the 
Reverend  Heliogabalus  Smith,  who  went  on  thus: 
'*  If  you're  a  poet,  young  gentleman,  and  have 
the  '  vis  poetica'  in  you,  the  genius  that  requires 
but  practice,  and  periods  of  inspiration  to  de- 
velope  it,  take  the  world  of  nature — human 
nature,  principally,  and  dilate  upon  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  your  country.     Compare  its  progress 
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with  that  of  other  nations,  with  the  intention  of 
pointing  out  and  reforming  the  errors  that  lead 
to  the  vices,  and  suggesting  the  methods  required 
for  the  improvement  and  regeneration  of  society. 
Stick  to  nature.  Don't  turn  its  soul-speaking 
harmonies  to  creaking  discord;  its  beauteous 
melodies  to  jarring  sounds  that  grate  upon  the 
ear;  don't  rack  your  brains  for  bombastic  words 
to  describe  a  nothing,  that  has  no  poetry  in  it; 
and  is  only  like  dressing  a  donkey  or  a  pig  in 
ermine.  Clothe  that,  in  whose  nature  is  poetry, 
in  the  dignified  garb  of  poetical  language.  Teach 
the  family  of  mankind  to  think  well  of  them- 
selves. Teach  them  to  know  that  the  mighty 
Being  who  gave  them  their  minds,  has  bestowed 
on  them  an  immortal  essence  capable  of  improve- 
ment to  all  eternity.  Teach  them  to  war  against 
the  flesh;  to  curb  the  passions;  and  to  raise  the 
intellect  to  reverence  and  wonder  at  the  mar- 
vellous greatness  and  power  of  the  Creator  of 
nature,  and  all  that  emanates  from  Him." 

"  How  we  can  preach!''  said  Gorgon,  laughing 
ironically. 
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"And  practise,"  rejoined  the  clergyman;  "nor 
does  it  require  a  man  to  be  perfect  in  himself  to 
be  able  to  teach  good  to  others;  and  there's 
where  the  mistake  of  the  present  day  lies.  People 
cannot  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  that  exist  in 
the  same  individual.  So,  my  boy,  stick  to  nature, 
like  the  great  heroes  of  song,  that  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  hearts  beat  in  human  bosoms, 
and  their  mother- tongue  is  spoken — Thomson, 
Burns,  Byron," — 

"  Pope,  for  there  is  perfect  writing,"  said  the 
youth.' 

"As  a  perfect  writer,"  continued  the  clergy- 
man, "study  him;  as  a  poet  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  study  him ;  study  him  for  his 
yein  of  satire,  but  don't  copy  him ;  or,  if  you  do 
his  own  lines  will  rebuke  you.  For  instance, 
some  consider  poetry  or  rhyme  must  contain  a 
certain  number  of  syllables  measured  according 
to  the  Latin  quantities,  and  attempt  to  model 
English  verse  upon  Latin,  thinking  more  of  this 
than  of  the  sentiment,  or  originality  of  concep- 
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tion  and  idea.  In  English  verse,  the  euphony 
of  rhyme  depends  almost  wholly  upon  where  the 
accent  falls — remember  that ;  and  if  people,  who 
take  up  your  lines,  ever  detect  a  single  imper- 
fection in  the  supposed  quantity  required,  and 
throw  your  composition  aside,  regardless  of  the 
sentiment  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  repeat  to 
them  the  appropriate  lines  of  Pope  in  reference 
to  this  subject. 

*'  Put  most  by  numbers  ju3ge  a  poet's  song: 

And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong : 

In  the  bright  muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire, 

Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 

Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair, 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  ; 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ; 

While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 

With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 

Where'er  you  find  '  the  cooling  western  breeze,' 

In  their  next  line  it  '  whispers  through  the  trees :' 

If  crystal  streams  '  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,' 

The  reader's  threaten'd  (not in  vain)  with  'sleep:' 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along." 

Recollect,  too,  that  it  is  not  a  college  education 
that  makes  the  poet.     The  greatest  masters  of 
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song  have  been  born  and  bred  in  situations  and 
circumstances  where  they  had  nought  but  the 
great  monitress,  nature,  and  their  own  instinct 
and  capacity  to  teach  them  how  to  build  the 
lofty  rhyme.  In  fine,  poetry,  to  be  lasting, 
must  come  from  the  heart;  so  that  the  untutored 
man,  'with  a  spark  of  nature's  fire,*  may  feel  and 
appreciate  it/' 

'^  But  Byron,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  was  brought 
up  at  college." 

"  True ;  but  could  not,  nor  did  he,  follow 
implicitly  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  college 
life.  His  grand  enthusiastic  conception;  his 
ponderous  power  of  thought  and  mastery  of 
language  were  not  gained  by  the  consumption  of 
midnight  tapers.  Had  he  been  born  a  plough- 
man, or  a  shepherd,  like  Burns  or  Hogg,  he 
would  still  have  been  a  poet." 

"  Well,  Byron's  no  model  for  a  young  man  to 
follow,  nor  for  a  clergyman  to  recommend,"  con 
tinned   the  lawyer,  with  something  of  severity 
in  his  tones;  for  he  had  conceived  a   dislike  to 
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the  reverend  gentleman.  He  had  thought  that 
as  he  appeared  so  free  and  easy  in  his  manner, 
and  smiled,  that  his  ideas  were  worldly,  and  he 
had  not  given  the  reverend  gentleman  so  much 
credit  for  intellect  and  enthusiasm,  though,  in  his 
opinion,  such  enthusiasm  was  madness. 

"Byron  not  a  model!"  resumed  the  clergyman 
— '-'  perhaps  not  his  life,  for  he  was  born  to  mis- 
fortune. He  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  his  own 
personal  defects.  He  was  wayward  and  capri- 
cious; with  all  his  passions,  his  faculties,  and 
feelings  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  energy  and  power 
that  no  practical  money-getting  men  alone  could 
have  any  idea  of.  He  was  the  child  of  circum- 
stance; the  slave  not  of  gross  passion,  but  of 
passionate  feeling ;  a  man  of  most  benevolent, 
chivalric  soul — a  soul  always  endeavouring  to 
burst  from  the  chains  that  bound  it  in  the  body 
to  earth ;  a  soul  that  could  not  brook  the  mean 
things  that  meaner  men  delight  in.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  conspired  against  him.  The  re- 
ception of  the  youthful  aspirant's  first  poems  were 
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accompanied  with  scoffs  from  men  of  learning 
and  mature  judgment — such  insulting  criticisms 
as  would  have  snuffed  out  lesser  minds,  so  to 
speak —  minds  deficient  in  energy  and  fire ;  such 
ridicule  as  would  have  extinguished  for  ever  the 
gleam  of  poetic  light  which  inspired  the  young 
poet's  breast  with  hope,  and  caused  him  to  pour 
forth  the  high- wrought  emotions  of  his  soul  in 
song — sometimes  morbid, — ever  aspiring,  and 
like  his  spirit  unbounded  in  its  daring  and 
energy,  Byron's  passions  were  impetuous,  and  well 
it  was  for  posterity, — or  the  brightest  gems  in 
literature  might  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Burning  under  the  taunts  of  his  fellow-men,  who 
measured  that  mighty  being  by  the  feeble  stan- 
dards of  themselves,  he  fired  again,  and  brought 
the  world — his  enemies — his  deriders — his 
scoffers;  the  men  who  condemned  him  as  the 
youthful  bard,  whose  effusions, they  said, were  like 
stagnant  pools,  that  could  not  rise  above  their 
level,  to  pour  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of  all- 
subduing  and  immortal  genius.     Imitate  Byron, 
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if  you  dare,  young  man ;  display  your  powers  to 
the  world  in  his  burning  language,  whose  every 
strain  affrights,  or  wounds,  or  captivates,  or 
elevates  the  minds  of  common  men  to  something 
nearer  his  own.  Study  his  Childe  Harold,  the 
fourth  canto  particularly.  Eead  the  description 
of  nature  in  all  its  Alpine  sternness  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  then  in  all  its  delicious  sweetness  and 
repose, — and  tell  me  that  the  man,  who  had  the 
capacity  and  pre-disposition  to  all  that  is  glorious 
and  god-like,  could  have  any  other  than  a  noble 
soul.  Where  will  you  find,  in  the  description  of 
any  other  poet,  such  pure  outbursts  of  feeling  ? 
such  transfusion  of  self  into  external  things? 
such  communion  with  external  nature?  such 
love  and  worship  of  the  sublime  and  glorious  ? — 
all  disclosing  the  workings  of  a  noble  heart. 
And  how  he  lashes  with  indignation  his  oppo- 
nents, who  had  dared  to  measure  him  with 
common  men ;  and  to  allow  the  trifling  exhibitions 
of  an  exuberant  spirit  to  outweigh  the  high 
qualities  of  a  lofty  soul." 
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Clavering  was  delighted  with  the  parson's 
enthusiasm  in  a  cause  of  which  he  was  a  firm 
advocate ;  and  he  had  already  in  his  own  mind 
conceived  the  pleasurable  time  he  should  pass  in 
future  with  a  man  of  congenial  ideas  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  but  that  his  mind  was  intent  upon 
the  perilous  position  of  his  parent,  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  presumption  and  cruelty  of  his 
cousin,  he  would  have  joined  more  warmly  in  the 
intellectual  discourse  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 
As  it  was,  though  he  spoke  little,  he  made  com- 
ments to  himself  upon  the  parties  before  him, 

and  could   not   help    regretting  that    men    so 

J- 

inferior,  and  unworthy  of  the  company  of  the 
Reverend  Heliogabalus  Smith,  were  the  best  that 
could  be  gathered  to  the  Christmas  feast  in  his 
father's  hall.  He  was  busy  also  ruminating  upon 
the  singular  interruption  they  had  experienced 
in  the  former  part  of  the  dinner  from  the  extra- 
ordinary, and  perhaps  supernatural,  voice ; — the 
sudden  storm  that  had  burst  without; — and  the 
illusion  of  his  servant  as  to  the  movement  of  the 
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statue  of  Sir  Childeric.  He  wished  to  draw  out, 
— before  he  confounded  the  heir-expectant, — his 
real  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  parent,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  elation  crush  his  presumptuous 
hopes.  So  he  replied  shortly  and  courteously  to 
different  questions  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  day  which  were  occasionally  the  subjects  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  Moses  Lewis  felt  quite  awkward  and  out 
of  his  element,  being  somehow  conscious  that  he 
was  not  one  of  them,  and  experiencing  a  certain 
vague  fear  which  he  could  not  define.  The 
clergyman's  conversation  had  somewhat  diverted 
the  general  thought  from  the  late  singular  inter- 
ruptions, but  none  of  the  company  would  venture 
to  look  upon  the  pictures,  or  the  mail-clad 
statues.  Gorgon  himself  seemed  less  high  in 
spirits  than  was  his  wont;  and  really  suffered 
under  a  depression  which  he  could  not  shake  off, 
and  an  indefinable  apprehension  of  some  impend- 
ing misfortune,  but  he  endeavoured,  by  reflection, 
to  chase  away  the  gloom  that  oppressed  his  mind. 
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Whilst  all  were  engaged  in  conversation,  Caro- 
lina entered,  bearing  the  Christmas  pudding, 
smoking  furiously  round  the  holly-branch  which 
was  stuck  in  its  centre.  Groby  came  behind  him 
with  articles  of  dessert.  This  sight  cheered  the 
party ;  eyes  brightened  again,  and  jest  and  re- 
partee flew  around  the  convivial  board. 

Carolina  grinned,  as  he  glanced  at  the  pudding 
when  he  placed  it  down,  and  could  not  but  admire 
its  noble  proportions,  and  he  made  many  wry 
faces,  intended  to  convey  to  Groby  his  admiration 
of  its  rich  rotundity,  and  said,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  when  something  he  was  thinking  of  should 
be  settled  he  would  endeavour  peaceably  to  enjoy 
a-  small  portion. 

How  many  generations  had  those  mailed  war- 
riors gazed  upon  the  Christmas  pudding,  in  this 
same  old  banquet  hall !  What  numbers  of  fair 
faces  had  they  beheld  clustering  round !  Parents 
—  brothers,  —  sisters,  — uncles,  —  aunts,  —  and 
other  relations,  eager  to  taste  the  periodical  and 
long-looked-for  luxury,  had  gathered  around  the 
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oaken  table,  and  drained  the  wine  cup,  raising  it 
on  high  with  the  song  of  glad  rejoicing.  How 
many  absent  ones  had,  year  after  year,  been 
missed,—  seen  for  a  short  time,  like  meteors, — 
then  gone  for  ever  from  that  family  circle !  How 
many  tales  of  woe  had  they  listened  to,  how 
many  stories  of  happiness !  There  sat  Charles, 
— there  Reginald, — there  the  Lady  Alice,  and 
her  soldier-wooer — the  Lord  Francis !  One  de- 
parted— no  one  knew  where  !  Another  shed  his 
life's  blood  for  his  country.  The  Lady  Alice 
pined,  and  died  for  him,  who  married  another, 
and  returned  no  more  !  And  so, — as  long  as  the 
mailed  warriors  look  on,  will  it  be.  The  moments 
of  happiness  should  be  eagerly  seized  on,  when 
they  do  appear,  for  no  one  of  us  may  know, 
whether  again — during  the  passing  year, — we 
may  lift  the  wine-cup,  or  revel  on  another  festive 
day! 

With  thy  round,  pimpled  face, — old  Pudding ! 
what  a  crowd  of  our  earliest  associations  are  en- 
twined I 
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Not  for  thy  taste, — old   Pudding! — for   we 
were  little  of  a  gourmand, — but  we,  even  now, 
see  our  stately  grandfather,  who  had  witnessed 
some  eighty  Christmas  puddings,  and  with  whom 
we  ourselves  had  counted  ten  successively,  when 
we  left  for  a  foreign  land,  big  with  hope,  to  see 
new  scenes  and  wonders  that  were  to  be  realised 
alone — in  dreams !     His  family  was  gathered  all 
around  him,  and  we — the  funniest  and  merriest 
of  youths — sang  lively  songs  to  the  delighted  old 
man  until  we  were  hoarse, — for  we  had  a  rather 
fine  voice  for  our  age ; — songs  that  would  bring 
back  to  him  his  early  puddings, — or  rather,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  his  days  of  youth ; — from  the 
period  when  he  could  remember  his  nurse  stuffing 
the  first  piece  into  his  resisting  mouth, — to  the 
time  when  she  who  brought  him  the  numerous 
family  now  around  him  was  first  met — at  his 
twenty-first  Christmas-pudding,  in  all  its  pride 
of  brandy  and  blue  flame. 

We  cannot  forget  even  now  our  dearly-beloved 
aunt,  who  took  our  part  when  we  would  kick,  and 
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cry,  and  squall,  and  rebel,  against  our  paternal 
grandsire's  authority ;— nor  do  we  forget  the  ac- 
corded hand,  in  forgiveness,  of  that  calm-browed, 
blue-eyed  old  man,  with  the  few  white  hairs 
powdered,  and  brushed  up  so  trimly,  above  his 
fine,  fair-complexioned  face.  We  do  not  forget 
sitting  at  his  feet,  when  the  remains  of  the  pud- 
ding had  disappeared,  after  we  had  made  that 
aunt  solemnly  promise  that  the  servants  should 
not  eat  it  all, — and  that  we  should  feed  upon  it 
day  by  day,  till  the  last  little  tit-bit  had  vanished. 
"We  see  our  little  sister  too,— whom  we  used  to 
call  "the  owl," — bj  reason  of  her  large,  dark, 
lustrous  eyes, — so  full  of  thought  and  soul, — for 
she  was  always  our  superior  in  sense,  though  in 
years  our  junior, — by  two— puddings  we  will 
say, — for  puddings  then  certainly  measured  the 
time  to  us, — wondering,  in  her  exceeding  delicacy 
and  refinement,  how  we  were  such  a  ravenous 
little  boy.  Nor  do  we  cease  to  remember  every 
minute  circumstance  that  happened  from  the 
first  appearance  of  dinner,  to  the  time  when  with 
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tutored  bow,  we  had  to  bid  our  solemn,  but 
gracious  grandfather  good-night, — with  a  kiss, — ■ 
and  perhaps  another  song ; — from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  or  anges  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  last-permitted  chestnut  roasted  before  the 
grate. 

How  joyous  were  we  then !  We  did  not  think 
our  Christmas  puddings  would  pass  away  so 
quickly ; — and  that  we  should  indeed  see  twenty 
Christmas  puddings — ere  we  had  time  to  count 
their  appearance  and  evanishment! 

Alas !  how,  with  us,  was  realised,— what  will 
be  ever, — the  vacant  seat; — the  absi^nce  of  all 
familiar  faces ; — for,  in  a  few  years  after  our  de- 
parture, like  the  decayed  oak  of  the  forest,  the 
venerable  man  stood  alone;  the  cruel  hand  of 
death  having  severed  from  him,  one  by  one,  hi 5 
numerous  offspring — his  late  luxuriant  branches. 

On  Christmas-day, — when  no  sound  of  mirth 
broke  upon  the  ear; — nothing  but  solemn  still- 
ness,— like  death  in  life; — when  could  be  seen 
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through  the  windows,  the  neighbouring  mansions 
on  the  hills  around,  lighted  up  in  all  their  usual 
gaiety,  and  faint  signs  of  music  might  be  heard 
dimly  borne  upon  the  rushing  wintry  wind, — the 
old  man — deserted — fell  into  our  arms, — and — 
we  were  alone ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Now  the  cloth  is  cleared,  and  round  the  glorious 
wood  fire  Lieutenant  Gorgon's  partj  seat  them- 
selves. Log  upon  log  is  piled  upon  the  hearth, 
and  thej  blaze  merrily,  and  the  wine  passes 
briskly  round;  and  loud  is  the  laughter  that 
rings  through  the  lofty  apartment,  and  is  echoed 
back  from  the  ancient  rafters  of  the  banquet- 
hall. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  Gorgon,  "  I  have  no  wife 
to  look  after  my  comforts,  therefore  you  must 
excuse  the  coffee  being  served  in  this  hall ;  for 
the   drawing-rooms  I've   not  used   for  a  long 
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time.  I  keep  four  servants  only,  and  they 
would  find  the  work  too  much." 

"Provident  young  man!"  remarked  the  Kev. 
Heliogabalus  Smith,  holding  up  before  him  his 
glass  of  wine  which  sparkled  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire-light. 

"  Det  ish  vat  I  calsh  de  right  ting ;  he  vill  lay 
up  de  monish  for  his  children  ven  he  hash 
dem." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Moses,"  said  Screw- 
hard,  crossing  his  legs  in  luxuriant  comfort; 
"  the  more  money  saved  in  housekeeping,  the 
more  one  has  to  invest." 

" Invest !"  exclaimed  Gorgon;  "don't  be  too 
sure,  Mr.  Screwhard.  Doctor  you  don't  drink ! 
Who  has  put  out  those  lights?  Did  you  know 
they  were  out,  gentlemen?" 

"  Eeally  I  never  observed  it  till  you  mentioned 
it,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas ; 
"the  old  place  is  rather  dark,  but  look  you  it  is 
very  warm  and  comfortable,  indeed,  truth." 

"  Groby,  how  is  that?  the  wax  tapers  should 
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not  have  burnt  out  yet,  should  tliey,  eh — speak 
up?" 

''No,  no,  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  stammered 
that  individual,  who  was  standing  some  little 
distance  off;  "  they  burnt  rather  quick,  I 
noticed.  Shall  I  put  fresh  ones  in  your 
honour  ?" 

"  Eare  time  this  for  a  ghost  story,"  remarked 
Captain  Caligular  Jockson  ;  "  now  when  ours 
were  out  in  Canada."  But  as  no  one  paid  attention 
to  Jackson,  he  looked  at  the  fire,  and  winked, 
and  sipped  his  wine,  and  wrapped  himself  in  his 
own  cogitations,  and  said  nothing  more;  for  his 
abilities  only  developed  themselves  in  bustling 
action  when  in  the  battle  field ;  and  some,  whom 
we  may  suppose  calumniated  him,  were  wont  to 
say  that  this  was  principally  the  case  when  the 
retreat  was  sounded, 

"  Shall  I  light  them  again  ?"  said  Groby. 

"  I  think  it  looks  comfortable  as  it  is ;  suppose 
we  let  them  be  till  cofiee  comes  in,"  remarked 
the  Eev.  Heliogabalus  Smith. 
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"  I  say,  father,"  whispered  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
nudging  his  paternal  relation,  "  it^s  just  such  an 
old  room  as  this  that  I  have  pictured  at  this 
very  season,  in  the  fourteenth  canto  of  my  poem ; 
it  is  where  an  unexpected  heir  comes  home,  and 
seizes  the  estate  usurped  by  another;  it's  just 
such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Could  you  repeat  the  lines,  Mr.  Thomas?" 
inquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  will  if  you  like,  sir." 

"  Stop  such  nolisense,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas," 
interrupted  Gorgon;  "if  there's  anything  in  the 
world  I  detest,  it's  poetry — it's  humbug — sheer 
humbug,  and  derogatory  to  men  of  sense  and 
business." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  observed  Captain  Cali- 
gular  Jackson  with  a  yawn ;  "  how  deuced  blue 
the  room  looks." 

"  You  don't  agree  with  me,  sir,"  said  Gorgon, 
observing  Clavering's  expression  of  dissent. 
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"  The  subject  seemed  so  ajpro'pos^^  returned 
the  doctor,  again  smiling. 

^^  Apropos  !     How's  that  doctor?  to  whom?" 

"  To  the  young  gentleman's  imagination — 
their  fancies  are  so  wild  at  times;  still,  wild  as 
they  are  they  do  not  often  surpass  probability, 
or  somehow  we  find — even  you  have,  sir,  I  dare 
say — that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  For 
instance,"  said  Clavering,  "your  present  posi- 
tion." 

There  was  \  marked  deliberation,  but  seem- 
ing carelessness  in  Clavering's  expression  and 
manner  of  delivery;  an  appearance  of  ease 
but  of  strict  though  condescending  courtesy,  that 
secretly  ofiended  Gorgon,  and  also  annoyed  him. 
A  chilly  feeling  crept  over  him,  and  whilst 
engaged  in  discussion  with  the  doctor,  he  re- 
sorted very  frequently  to  the  bottle. 

There  was  now  no  light  in  the  oaken  hall  but 
that  sent  forth  by  the  glare  from  the  burning 
wood  in  the  old-fashioned  fire-place.  The  fitful 
gleam   thrown   over   the   apartment   from    the 
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hearth,  sometimes  disclosed  the  mailed  statues 
looking  more  threatening  and  life-like  in  the  par- 
tial gloom.  The  portraits,  to  the  fancy,  might 
have  been  detected  nodding  to  each  other,  or 
smiling,  or  frowning,  according  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  gazers.  Occasional  low  moaning, 
disturbed  the  ear  when  the  conversation  lulled, 
as  if  the  strife  of  the  elements  without  were 
increasing.  Carolina  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
apartment  like  another  grim  statue ;  and  when 
the  light  fell  upon  his  form  and  features,  disclos- 
ing them  partially  to  view,  his  figure  appeared 
magnified,  and  his  black  countenance  seemed 
horrible.  He  stood  firm  as  a  rock  awaiting  any 
order  that  might  be  given  him,  but  in  reality, 
anxious  to  be  commissioned  to  kick  out  a 
certain  gentleman  from  the  hall  and  grounds. 

Groby  got  near  Carolina  for  safety's  sake,  as 
he  felt  a  kind  of  creeping  sensation  over  his 
body,  and  his  heart  rising  in  his  throat.  His 
little  thin  legs  were  in  a  constant  tremble,  and 
he  was  nervous  to  an  extreme. 
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"Whafs  that,  there?"  exclaimed  Gorgon, 
somewhat  excited  by  the  wine,  and  his  nervous- 
ness redoubled,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
to  catch  a  better  view  of  Carolina — the  object 

he  pointed  at.     "Oh!  it's  that  d d  black; 

how  he  frightened  me !" 

Carolina  heard  him  and  ground  his  teeth,  and 
clenched  his  fists.  Clavering  observed  it  as  the 
firelight  illuminated  his  towering  form. 

"  If  s  my  servant,"  he  said ;  ''  he  does  look 
like  an  object  of  fear  in  the  faint  light;"  then 
turning  to  Lieutenant  Gorgon,  he  added — "  Do 
you  believe  in  ghost  stories,  lieutenant  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  doctor;  still,  mind  you,  since 
I've  been  in  this  abominable  old  abbey-place, 
I've  never  slept  very  well  for  the  confounded 
noises,  and  slamming  of  doors." 

"  Have  you  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  mansion 
long,  Lieutenant  Gorgon?" 

"  Two  years,  as  luck  would  have  it ;  there's 
nothing  like  luck  and  impudence,  sir.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I've  played  my  cards  well,  and 
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instead  of  being  on  the  eve  of  ruin,  I  am  about 
fingering  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  no  less/' 

"  A  lucky  thing,  indeed,  sir ;  dear  me !  were 
you  ever  on  the  eve  of  ruin." 

"I  was,  and  that's  the  fact;  you  see  that 
scoundrel,"  said  he,  whispering,  "  for  he  is  one," 
pointing  to  where  Mr.  Lewis  was  snoozing  in  a 
corner.  "  He  was  my  ruin,  as  I  thought,  and 
through  him  I  lost  my  commission.  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was.  I  owe  him  and  some  others  a 
grudge,  and  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  repay  them. 
I  went  into  the  army  at  seventeen,  with  a  fortune 
at  twenty-one,  of  five  thousand  pounds,  left  me  by 
my  mother's  brother ;  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds — 
lent  me  during  my  minority,  that  fellow  sacked  the 
whole !  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  commission. 
Under  the  influence  of  disappointments  and  vex- 
ation, we  do  mad  acts;  and  I  was  dismissed  the 
army.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Moses  Lewis 
proposed  that  I  should  come  down  to  Clavering 
Hall,  and  ingratiate  myself  with  the  baronet. 
I  was  here  when  the  news  came  of  his  eldest 
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son's  death.  The  old  fellow  took  to  me  after 
that;  and  I  made  his  money  fly, — as  I  will 
again.  Then  a  short  time  after,  the  news  came 
of  his  youngest  son's  death,  and  wife  and  child ; 
so  all  at  once  I  was  raised  from  a  run  upon  my 
purse, — something  worse  perhaps,  to  be  heir  to 
these  fine  estates,  and  this  lumbering  hall. 
Well,  this  fellow  has  advanced  me  four  thousand 
pounds  since,  on  my  personal  security  for  nine 
thousand.  That  young  man  there,  my  cousin,  has 
lent  me  a  thousand  pounds, — or  rather  I'm  his 
debtor  for  two  thousand;  but  Moses  took 
half  for  his  trouble,  and  certain  affairs  he'd 
arrange  for  me;  and  do  you  think  that  devil 
gets  a  penny  from  me?  No,  no;  I  owe  him  a 
grudge ;  and  he  shall  have  my  blood  rather  than 
money  for  his  unconscionable  usury.  The  fellow 
would  hang  me  if  he  could,  if  I  were  not  so  rich 
in  expectation.  But  when  I  get  hold  of  the 
old  codger's  money,  and  his  title,  I've  plans  of 
my  own  that'll  startle  my  friends." 

"Ah!"  said  Clavering,    "capital!     All  that 
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you  will  have  will  be  yours  sooner  than  you 
expect;  but  mind,  you  had  better  not  notice 
what  I  say." 

"  Doctor,  doctor, ^^  said  the  half-inebriated 
man,  grasping  his  hand,  "do  you  say  so?  how 
long  will  he  last, — eh?  ha!  ha! — Sir  Richard! 
— ha !  ha !  I'll  tread  upon  the  necks  of  some  of 
them,  I  will;  doctor,  doctor,  my  boy,  your  fee 
shall  be  paid  you  amply ;  more,  more  than  you 
could  demand;  but  when? — eh?  when  do  you 
think  he'll  pop?' 

"  Why,"  said  the  supposed  doctor,  "  while 
there's  life,  there's  hope,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  there  is  for  youth, — but  none  for 
decrepit  age,  and  insanity." 

"  True,"  whispered  Clavering,  "  but  do  you 
really  think  now, — between  you  and  me, — that 
he  is,  as  reported — mad?" 

"No,  no;  there  now,  doctor,  Fve  told  you 
more  than  any  man ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  me 
that  it  should  be  thought  so; and — and, — " 
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"Ah,  well;  don^t  confess  too  much.  Bj  the 
bye,  another  glass,  sir ; — good  wine.'^ 

"Aye,  aye,  it  is  rare;  the  old  gentleman's 
favourite  vintage." 

"  I  was  about  asking  if  you  had  seen  his  two 
sons?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Only  once;  and  I  hated  them  both ;  especially 
that  Edmund.  They  were  on  one  occasion 
brought  to  my  father's;  he  was  a  tradesman,  in 
London,  and  they  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
me.  I  would  have  had  my  revenge.  I  have  it 
now  though;  by  pitching  on  what  they  let 
loose." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  Clavering,  silently 
and  low ;    "  capital  piece  of  good  fortune,  but 

how  was  it  Edmund  Clavering  left  England?" 

» 

Oh,  the  great  ass !  went  and  married  a  baker's 
— or  a  butcher's, — ^or  a  somebody's  daughter, 
and  his  father  cut  him ;  the  drone ;  that  was  a 
stupid  act,  for  he's  killed  himself  by  it;  he  got 
into  the  swamps  of  America,  where  they  all — 
that  is,  his  wife  and  child,  and  himself — died. 
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The  old  fool  believes  he's  still  alive;  but  it  was 
well  authenticated, — and  thank  God  for  it. 
Dear  me !  they  are  all  asleep !  Well,  I  feel  tired 
myself.  I  shall  take  a  snooze.  How  blue  the 
fire  burns.  Look  at  old  Llewellyn  Thomas, 
how  hard  he  snores." 

The  fire  had  burned  down,  and  the  room  was 
almost  dark.  A  deep  silence  prevailed  for  some 
time,  all  the  party  except  the  doctor,  being  fairly 
overcome  with  sleep.  G-orgon  started  up  first, 
and  called  out — 

"  Groby,  where  are  you?"  at  which  all  the 
rest  started,  looking  round  in  the  dark,  as  if 
bewildered,  and  as  though  they  had  lost  them- 
selves, and  half  laughing,  half  expressing  their 
fears, — for  at  this  moment  confused  sounds  broke 
upon  their  ears,  like  those  of  a  mob  shouting, 
mingled  with  the  blast  of  the  tempest. 

The  windows  of  the  hall  were  shaking,  and 
doors  were  heard  slamming,  and  uncouth  voices, 
and  strange  noises,  reverberated  through  the  old 
mansion.     All  was  darkness. 
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"Lights!"    screamed  Gorgon;  "what  is  this 
hubbub?  where  are  you  Groby?" 

"Here  I  am,"  answered  that  individual,  enter- 
ing with  a  taper,  as  the  shouts  became  louder 
and  more  distinct;  and  as  the  light  gleamed  in 
the  hall,  more  faces  were  seen  than  had  been 
observed  before  the  company  began  to  doze. 
The  circle  of  persons  appeared  to  have  increased ; 
and  as  the  lights  flared  and  flickered,  and 
another — and  another  taper  was  placed  in  the 
chandeliers,  the  Christmas  party  started  back, 
huddling  themselves  together  in  a  heap,  not  a 
little  astounded;  and  Gorgon  was  so  struck  with 
amazement,  that  for  a  moment  he  was  bereft  of 
speech.  In  the  meantime,  the  sounds  grew 
louder,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  some  faint 
notes  of  music  were  distinctly  audible.  At 
length  when  the  chandeliers  blazed  forth,  at  the 
further  corner  of  the  spacious  hall,  were  seen  a 
group  of  well-dressed  country  people,  with  their 
caps  in  one  hand,  and  branches  of  holly  in  the 
other,  bowing  and  scraping;  while  in  the  centre 
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stood  the  old  gipsy  woman,  who  had  accosted 
Clavering  in  the  morning,  in  her  deep  red  cloak, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  a  wand  entwined  with 
holly,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  placed  upon  her 
lip,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence.  She  had  spread  the 
report  of  Clavering's  return  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tenants,  and  had  brought  them  to  the 
hall.  Their  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  joy,  and 
they  went  on  bowing  and  scraping  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  Christmas  guests,  and  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  Gorgon,  who  leaned 
on  a  chair,  staring  at  them,  and  grasping  it  as 
if  intending  to  fling  it  at  them  for  their  impu- 
dence, or  whatever  it  might  be  that  had  caused 
this  unlooked-for  intrusion. 

The  music  without  grew  louder;  and  the 
shouts  were  repeated  with  acclamations. 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  at  last  gasped  Gorgon, 
his  voice  almost  choking  with  rage  or  fear. 

"  We  come,"  at  length  ventured  the  spokes- 
man of  the  party, — "  we  come  to  congratulate 
the  heir;" 
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"  What  !'*  exclaimed  Gorgon, — "  what !  am  I 
Sir  Eichard?  ah!  ah!  welcome  all  and  he 
turned  round  but  to  meet  a  face  that  he  least 
expected; — for, — sitting  before  him — on  one  of 
the  chairs,  that  had  been  hidden  by  the  group 
in  their  confusion — was  the  baronet — Sir  Morton 
Clavering — gazing  upon  Gorgon  with  an  in- 
effable expression  of  contempt ;  whilst  by  his  side, 
affectionately  grasping  his  hand,  was  his  son  Ed- 
mund, looking  sternly  upon  the  startled  lieutenant. 
Near  him  stood  the  black  man,  with  his  arms 
folded;  and  on  the  other  side  opposite  to  them 
— Mrs.  Huggles — with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  The  village  doctor  was  also  there,  with 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  on  his  countenance. 
Gorgon  turned  livid!  He  knew  not  what  to 
say, — nor  how  to  act. 

Mr.  Moses  Lewis  looked  inexpressibly  uncom- 
fortable. He  stared  at  Screwhard,  who  fiddled 
with  his  watch  chain,  and  turned  his  eyes  to 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  who  screwed  up  his 
mouth,  and  put  his  arms  behind  the  tails  of  his 
coat. 
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The  Rev.  Heliogabalus  Smith  glanced  first  at 
one, — then  at  the  other ; — at  length,  casting  a 
long  look  at  the  baronet,  and  an  earnest  one  at 
the  tall  gentleman  beside  him,  he  exclaimed; — 
"  Whew  !  Gorgon,  Gorgon,  who  have  we  here? 
Egad !  it's  Edmund  Clavering !'' 

"  Aye,  aye,  aye,"  gasped  Gorgon ;  but  shouts 
from  the  assembled  country  people  and  respect- 
able tenantry,  who  were  crowding  in,  drowned 
the  scream  of  horror  and  rage  that  burst  from 
tiie  lips  of  the  pale  staggering  Gorgon ;  and  the 
blasphemous  expression  that  emerged  from  the 
lips  of  the  money-lender;  the  cry  of  distraction 
that  proceeded  from  the  throat  of  Gorgon's  cousin, 
as  he  saw  by  one  fell  swoop  his  expectation  of 
reimbursement  for  the  loan  of  his  all,  vanish. 

The  music  of  the  band  that  had  been  hastily 
got  together  in  the  afternoon,  by  some  of  those 
who  heard  the  astounding  intelligence  of  the 
return  of  the  heir,  now  burst  forth  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  old  gipsy  woman  waved  her 
holly-girdled  bough.  Mr.  Screwhard,  the  lawyer, 
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to  whom  one  rich  client  was  as  good  as  another, 
joined  in  the  shouting  of  "  God  bless  Sir  Morton 
Clavering  !  Long  life  to  him,  his  son  and  heir." 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  late  congenial 
friend,  Mr.  Moses  Lewis.  Carolina  was  wringing 
Groby*s  hands,  who  stood  trembling  in  all  his 
limbs  ;  then  rubbing  his  own  with  repressed 
glee,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  expending  his 
superfluous  feelings  in  various  antics  and  contor- 
tions of  his  comic  features ;  yet  keeping  his  eye 
upon  the  lieutenant;  whilst  Edmund  Clavering, 
seizing  the  extended  hand  of  the  Eeverend 
Heliogabalus  Smith — that  worthy  gentleman 
being  affected  to  tears — calmly,  and  with  cour- 
tesy, received  the  congratulations  of  those  who 
pressed  around  to  welcome  him  home  to  the  hall 
of  his  fathers. 

Carolina  afterwards  vowed  that  when  he  cast 
a  smile  upon  the  grim  statue  of  the  warrior  Sir 
Childeric  it  smiled  upon  him ;  and  the  other  mailed 
ancestors  of  his  master  that  had  seemed  to  frown 
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before  calmed  their  bearded  visages  and  actually 
smiled  again. 

In  the  confusion,  and  meeting  with  no  encou- 
ragement from  the  baronet  or  his  son,  Messrs. 
Moses  Lewis  and  Screwhard  sidled  themselves 
out  of  the  hall,  and  finding  their  conveyances  at 
the  door,  entered  them  and  drove  away ;  the  one 
stamping  through  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  in  his 
rage  at  his  inevitable  loss,  and  vowing  vengeance 
in  no  measured  terms;  the  other  consoling 
himself  that  he  had  never  been  fool  enough  to 
trust  Lieutenant  Gorgon  with  anything  more 
valuable  than  his  company  and  advice. 

As  for  poor  Berring,  Clavering,  who  always 
when  most  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  still 
felt  pity  for  others,  bade  Carolina  fetch  back  the 
young  man;  whom  Clavering  observed  creeping 
out  of  the  hall,  dejected  and  trembling,  filled 
with  the  direst  despair.  The  generous  man  spake 
a  few  kind  words  to  him,  which  caused  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  hope   to  beam  in  his  eyes,  and 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  promise  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  at  the  hall.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  and 
his  son  also  received  the  same  invitation. 
Clavering  entertained  a  liking  for  both  ;  and, 
wishing  to  encourage  genius, — if  genius  there 
were — in  the  young  poet.  So  they  mingled  with 
the  rest;  and  though  somewhat  startled  by  the 
late  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  and 
cherishing  some  sparks  of  pity  for  the  lieutenant, 
they  were  much  impressed  with  the  scene.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Thomas  declaring  that  "  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience,  indeed — both  in  public 
and  private  life — indeed,  truth — never  had  his 
feelings  been  so  suddenly  worked  upon  :  certain 
sure  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  change  was  for 
the  worse — indeed  truth."  And  he  added, 
turning  to  his  son,  "  he's  an  intellectual-looking 
man,  my  son;  may  do  you  more  good  than  the 
other.  We  have  had  the  honor  of  an  invitation, 
my  son,  sure — indeed  truth  !  So!  we  must 
cultivate  the  young  gentleman's  acquaintance, 
my  son,   sure   indeed !     How  well  the  baronet 
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looks !  not  a  bit  worse— truth ;  there's  been  some 
trickery  here,  my  son,  certain  sure!" 

"  The  17th  canto  shall  contain  an  account  of 
a  similar  scene,"  answered  the  son,  observing 
the  passing  events  with  interest.  "  I  say,  father, 
Where's  the  lieutenant?" 

Gorgon  had  like  his  friends  Screwhard  and 
Lewis,  disappeared,  utterly  cowed,  and  not  daring 
again  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  men  he  had  injured. 
Stupified  by  the  sudden  change  of  circumstances 
he  had,  ere  any  search  was  made  for  him,  left 
the  mansion.     We  will  not  follow  him. 

The  festive  day  ended  happily.  More  logs 
were  thrown  on  the  huge  fire  ;  the  board  was 
spread  again,  and  the  tenantry  and  peasants 
regaled  themselves. 

Clavering  was  seated  by  the  baronet  now 
quietly  enjoying  the  animated  and  happy  scene. 
The  wine  flowed  freely  round.  Carolina  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  speaking  to  every 
body  without  regard  to  rank  or  station,  and 
taking  his  full  meed  of  enjoyment  on  the  auspi- 
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cious  occasion,  cutting  such  antics  as  considerably 
insreased  the  merriment;  and  judging  by  the 
decreased  size  of  the  Christmas  pudding  the 
next  morning,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  he 
had  paid  his  undisturbed  respects  to  its  most 
inviting  qualities. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  news  of  the  return  of  the  son  of  Sir  Morton 
Clavering  soon  flew  around  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  for  some  few  weeks  after  the  hall  was  besieged 
by  the  old  friends  of  the  baronet,  anxious  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  and  personally  to 
welcome  the  lineal  heir,  and  press  him  into 
their  circles. 

Illustrious  men,  with  their  dames,  flocked  to 
Clavering-hall,  and  finding  to  their  surprise, — 
perhaps  also  to  their  joy, — that  the  worthy  heir 
was  by  some  fortuitous  and  unknown  circum- 
stances, a  widower, — they  prepared  to  call  again 
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in  company  with  their  beautiful  and  disposable 
daughters,  that  they  too  might  lend  their  charm- 
ing society  to  render  England  agreeable  to  him, 
and,  if  possible,  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  for  whom, — "poor  thing!" — most  of  these 
disposable  young  ladies  felt  considerable  grief 
and  pity,  though,  notwithstanding  the  exercise 
of  a  very  laudable  curiosity,  none  of  them  could 
learn  much  regarding  Clavering's  past  history, 
— which,  in  their  eyes,  made  him  appear — what 
young  ladies  particularly  admire — a  mysterious 
personage. 

Sundry  important  looking  men,  rendered  stout 
by  physical  exertion  occasioned  by  their  long- 
winded  speeches  in  the  parliament  house, — and 
by  the  shops,  steaks,  pale  ale,  rump-steaks  pud- 
dings, and  old  Port,  of  Bellamy's, — took  occa- 
sional trips  to  ascertain  if  the  heir  of  fifteen 
thousand  a  year  were  a  likely  man  to  labour,  as 
they  did,  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  His  answer 
to  the  various  applications  of  these  gentlemen 
r  2 
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was,  that  he  did  intend  to  labour  in  the  cause 
of  his  country ; — and  that  he  could  not  do  it  more 
effectually  than  by  increasing  the  comforts  of  his 
own  tenantry  ;  there  being  enough  to  do  at  pre- 
sent to  keep  his  head  and  hands  in  constant  em- 
ploy. 

How  dull  to  the  ladies  moving  in  the  fashion  • 
able  circles  did  Almack's  appear! — how  deserted 
the  opera  and  concert-room ! — except  to  those 
already  happily  provided  for — knowing,  as  they 
did — that  a  good-looking  English  gentleman, 
with  estates  unincumbered,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  was  "  poking  about  somewhere 
in  the  country," — "  doing  no  good  to  anybody, 
or  to  himself,"  with  no  tender  consort  to  make 
his  home  happy,  or  to  render  agreeable  the  stupid 
and  monotonous  seclusion  into  which  he  had  ob- 
stinately retired ! 

How  many  letters  of  invitation  lay  every 
morning  on  Clavering's  table,  requiring  imme- 
diate answers, — as  Lady  Constance,    or  Lady 
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Mjtilla  was  "  dying  to  see  him," — having  heard 
that  he  sang  mysterious  songs  of  flowery  lands, 
where  he  had  so  long  been  a  wanderer ! 

Startling  tales,  too,  of  his  adventures  were  rife 
amongst  the  twice  two  thousand  who  are  named 
"  the  world ;"  and  rumour,  with  her  busy  tongue, 
first  told  stories  of  him, — within  the  range  of 
probability — after  the  similitude  of  "  Eobinson 
Crusoe ;"  which  were  at  last  gradually  expanded 
into  the  romantic,  and  somewhat  incredible  inci- 
dents related  of  the  wonderful  ''Baron  Mun- 
chausen !" — that  marvellously  increased  the  desire 
of  the  listeners  to  secure  the  company  of  the  in- 
teresting hero.  Among  some  one  of  the  more 
romantic,  a  story  was  current, — that  Edmund 
Clavering  was  secretly  wedded  to  an  Indian 
princess ; — of  what  tribe,  or  in  what  part  of  North 
or  South  America,  they  confessed  their  utter 
ignorance.  The  simple-hearted  Carolina  was 
assumed  to  be  a  privileged  slave  and  confidant  of 
this  certain  princess ;  who  had  come  to  England 
with  her  lord  to  take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him 
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back  single  and  uncontaminated.  Sambo,  tbe 
dog,  who  arrived  at  the  mansion  a  few  days  after 
his  master,  also  got  his  quantum  of  talk;  some  of 
the  ladies  vowing  in  their  secret  hearts  that  they 
should  like  to  be  possessed  of  the  animal  as  a 
gift,— and  would  not  even  care  if  the  owner 
himself  were  thrown  into  the  bargin !  How  far 
removed  were  these  stories  respecting  Clavering 
and  his  man  Carolina,  with  their  attached  dog, 
from  the  actual  truth !  and  how  different  were  the 
subjects  of  them  in  real  character! — the  one, 
being  a  worthy,  unpresuming,  gentlemanly  man, 
having  the  welfare  of  his  dependants  at  heart; 
busying  himself  all  day  in  devising  improvements 
and  rendering  services  to  those  who  needed  his 
aid; — the  second, — being  the  best  servant  far 
and  near; — the  third, — a  harmless,  but  wonder- 
fully sagacious  quadruped  whom  the  children  in 
the  village  loved  to  pat, — getting  a  lick  in  return 
for  their  caresses, — as  "  the  great  black  man," 
with  his  hearty  smile,  would  enter  the  cottage 
with  something  comforting  for  its  poor  sick  tenant, 
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or  its  aged  inmates,— grinning  away  all  fear  from 
their  little  hearts. 

In  the  morning,  visitors  seldom  met  with 
Edmund  Clavering.  If  they  did  so,  they  found 
him  in  a  homely  suit,  either  directing  the  work- 
men or  assisting  them.  At  first,  some  of  these 
shallow  speculators  on  human  character  put  him 
down  for  anything  but  a  well-bred  man ;  but  his 
manners  and  language,  his  tone  of  mildness,  and 
the  modulations  of  an  exquisitely  musical  voice, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  indicative  of  breed- 
ing ;  his  kindly -beaming  eye,  and  courteous  bear- 
ing, soon  had  the  effect  of  inducing  an  alteration 
in  this  crude  and  hasty  opinion,  and  an  increased 
desire  to  cultivate  his  further  acquaintance,  for 
which  an  opportunity  was,  however,  rarely  ac- 
corded, to  any  extent,  as  he  seemed  not  to  relish 
the  society  of  many,  and  for  the  most  part  avoided 
it.  Sometimes  he  might  be  met,  habited  in  his 
black- velvet  shooting  coat,  which  became  him 
well,  riding  hastily,  followed  always  by  his  sable 
attendant,  decked  in  black,  with  a  white  neck 
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erchief  and  high  boots — for  he  was  not  allowed 
to  wear  a  livery — towards  the  different  farms,  to 
the  tenants  of  which  he  was  always  welcome; 
and  over  whom  his  return  had  thrown  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  enlightening  the  gloom  that  had  for 
some  time  past  lowered  over  the  people  on  the 
estate ;  and  they  looked  forward  now  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  to  prosperous  times ;  since  the 
heir  refused  no  reasonable  request,  and  did  much 
gratuitously,  to  relieve  any  pressing  burdens,  and 
improve  their  farms  and  tenements.  Clavering 
knew  the  value  of  old  tenants,  and  looked  not 
alone  at  present  gain ;  he  Avas  well  aware  that  by 
lending  them  a  helping  hand — reducing  their 
rents  judiciously  when  required' — and  conferring 
various  other  favours,  the  land  being  eventually 
improved  and  of  higher  value,  an  increased  rent 
could  justly  be  demanded,  and  would  be  cheer- 
fully paid.  He  received  but  few  visitors  at  the 
hall;  for  his  father's  state  of  health,  and  the 
duties  consequent  thereon  devolving  upon  him- 
self,  and  his  own  particular  love  of  quietude, 
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precluded  his  having  much  spare  time  to  enter- 
tain company,  for  which  indeed,  as  already  re- 
marked, he  had  no  great  relish ; — his  late  career 
in  America  having  taught  him  the  delights  of  a 
rural  life,  and  of  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  heaven  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  cities.  His 
establishment  had  been  placed  on  its  former 
footing. 

The  worthy  Mrs.  Huggles,  though  not  dis- 
charged without  some  more  than  due  compen- 
sation, had  the  day  following  Christmas  made  her 
exit  from  the  Hall,  and  she  might  have  been  seen 
puffing  and  tossing  her  head,  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  stately  ship  in  a  storm,  down  the 
avenue  towards  the  lodge-gate,  until  she  made  her 
exit  into  the  public  road,  whence  we  will  not 
pursue  her  subsequent  progress;  no  doubt,  ere 
evening,  she  formed  one  of  the  millions  of  the 
thronged  metropolis;  and  probably  when  she 
found  leisure  for  reflection  she  mourned  over  the 
recollection  of  the  comfortable  time  spent  in  the 
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lord  mansion  she  had  left, — of  her  own  accord, 
■^ — of  course. 

Since  his  return  to  England,  Clavering  had 
been  but  seldom  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  first 
occasion,  it  was  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
unfortunate  girl, — the  supposed  wife  of  his 
brother.  He  found  her  in  a  state  of  half  con- 
sciousness only ;  so  great  had  been  the  shock  of 
her  bereavement,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  remove  her,  as  Clavering  would  have  done,  to 
apartments  more  suitable  to  one  who  might  really 
be  connected,  by  marriage  with  his  family.  The 
coachman  and  his  wife,  however,  seemed  to  be 
doing  everything  in  their  power  for  the  poor 
creature ;  and  the  sum  paid  weekly  by  Clavering 
for  their  attention  was  a  great  boon  to  them. 
Every  week  Carolina  was  despatched  to  London, 
to  see  that  nothing  was  neglected  which  might 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  girl  during  her 
illness,  and  promote  her  recovery ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  his  master  that 
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the  character  of  the  driver  and  that  of  his  wife 
was  most  exemplary ;  that  the  presents  taken  by 
him  were  always  received  with  gratitude;  the 
pair  determining,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
emigrate  to  Canada ; — and  Clavering's  idea  was, 
that  when  the  poor  girl  should  recover  he  would 
render  them  sufficient  assistance  to  enable  them 
all  three  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

Clavering's  attention  was  somewhat  diverted 
from  this  and  many  other  matters,  by  the  sudden 
and  alarming  state  of  his  father,  who  to  his  great 
grief  died  suddenly.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  particulars  of  Sir  Morton's  illness,  or  to 
describe  his  funeral.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
regret  caused  by  the  intelligence  of  the  baronet's 
decease  was  materially  lessened  by  the  promise 
manifested  by  his  successor.  Sir  Edmund  Claver- 
ing. 

Two  or  three  months  after  this  event, 
Clavering  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  the  coach- 
man, and  found  his  charge  in  the  last  stage  of 
illness;  and  she  died,  insensible  to  his  presence, 
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and  to  that  of  the  others  around  her.  The 
driver,  after  her  death,  communicated  some 
information  that  greatly  affected  the  welfare  of 
some  friends  whose  interests  Clavering  had  much 
at  heart.  He  informed  the  latter  that  soon  after 
she  became  an  inmate  of  his  cottage,  ''  the  lady" 
— as  he  called  her, — beckoned  him  to  her  bed- 
side, and  begged  him  to  seek  her  late  lodgings, 
and,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,"  to  look  into  an  old 
mattress,  where  her  mother  had  concealed  a 
small  box. 

"I  went,"  said  the  Coachman,  "to  the 
lodgings;  and  there,  luckily,  found  the  mattress 
untouched;  and  opening  it  found  the  identical 
box.  I  wished  to  learn  what  to  do  with  it,  but 
I  never  could  get  an  answer  from  the  poor 
creature,  till  last  night,  when  she  seemed  to  have 
recovered  her  senses,  and  said,  sir,  I  was  to  give 
it  to  you]  and  I  was  to  tell  you  that  Mrs. 
Harrowsmith  gave  it  to  her  mother,  on  her 
death-bed;  and  it  was  to  be  given  into  your 
hands ^  your  honour, — and  if  she  shouldn't  find 
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you  in  two  years,  it  was  to  be  given  to  your 
father;  and  then  she  said — 'Thank  God!  it  will 
get  toA//7i/ — -and  she  said  no  more;  so  here  it 
is,"  continued  the  good-hearted  man. 

Clavering  thanked  him  for  his  solicitude  on 
the  wretched  being's  account,  and  took  the  box. 
He  offered  the  driver  a  situation  as  his  coachman, 
which  place  happened  then  to  be  vacant,  and  he 
joyfully  accepted  it.  His  wife  at  the  same  time 
was  engaged  as  a  domestic  in  his  establishment, 
and  after  the  funeral,  the  coachman  and  his  wife 
were  installed  in  their  respective  offices  at 
Clavering  Hall,  giving  up,  for  the  present,  their 
intended  plans  of  emigration. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  Sir  Edmund,  on 
inspecting  the  contents  of  the  box,  to  find  some 
letters,  written  at  various  times,  but  never  sent, 
from  Mrs.  Harrowsmith  to  her  niece, — contain- 
ing accounts  of  her  miserable  life  with  her 
husband,  deploring  her  altered  situation,  and 
entreating  forgiveness  for  the  harsh  treatment 
she  had  practised  towards  her  former  favourite, 
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Annie  Burlington;  together,  also,  with  lier  last 
will  and  testament,  bequeathing  to  her  the  whole 
of  her  property,  invested  in  the  funds,  to  the 
amount  of  nine  thousand  pounds ;  leaving  Claver- 
ing  one  hundred  pounds  as  a  legacy,  and  appoint- 
ing him  her  sole  executor ! 

This  discovery  affected  Clavering  extremely, 
and  his  heart  bounded  with  delight  at  the  thought 
of  the  good  fortune  he  had  to  communicate. 
One  moment  he  would  commence  a  letter  to 
inform  Annie  of  the  news ;  then  he  would  tear 
up  the  paper;  and  so  great  was  the  pleasure  he 
experienced  that  he  could  not  forbear  mentioning 
the  joyous  tidings  to  his  trustworthy  attendant 
Carolina. 

"  Carolina,"  said  his  master,  one  morning, 
after  he  had  received  from  the  former  all  the  in- 
telligence he  had  to  communicate  relative  to  the 
doings  on  the  estate,  and  had  given  him  the 
letters  to  take  to  the  post, —  "  Carolina,  I  have 
some  pleasant  news  for  you,  in  which  1  think 
you  will  be  interested." 
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"  Ah !  massa, — what  *bout  ?  Any-ting  sing'lar  ? 
someting  'bout  'Merica,  Massa?  'bout  Massa 
Brainsap,  and  Misse  Bur '^ 

"You  are  a  wizard,  Carolina,  I  have  dis- 
covered, by  a  wonderful  Providence,  the  will  of 
Miss  Burlington's  aunt,  whom  you  remember  we 
could  hear  nothing  of,  when  we  searched  for  her 
some  time  since;  well,  this  lady  has  left 
Miss " 

"  Lor  a  golly !  Massa,  do  tell  quick. '^ 

"  Left  Miss  Burlington  nine  thousand  pounds. 

"Lor  a  golly!  Massa;  me  am  glad;"  and  he 
cut  a  caper;  "how  much  dat,  Massa?  mighty 
large  lot,  ain't  it?  Nine  tousand  pounds!  oh! 
lor  a  golly  !  Oh !  I  glad !  Oh !  I  glad !  Well 
Massa,  she  coming  ober?  eh!  come  here,  eh? 
Massa;  Miss  Burlington  come  here!  debil  fine 
ting!  lib  here  altogeder." 

"  Carolina,  your  wits  lead  you  astray ;  I  am  a 
single  man,  and  cannot  entertain  young  ladies." 

"Why  not  marry  dat  lady,  Massa?  she  berry 
pretty;  bery  fine  walk;  look  tall  enuif,  sure,  to 
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be  me  lady ;  wish  Carolina  white  man,  dat's 
all." 

"  Carolina,"  observed  Clavering,  •'  I  must  wed 
the  lady  wbo  loves  m^y 

"  How  you  know  she  no  lub  you,  Massa  ?  I 
neberseed  her  look  at  nobody  else  like  she  used 
to  look  at  you.  Golly !  I  seed  a  little  white  tear 
come  out  when  you  not  look  happy.  How  you 
know,  Massa,  she  no  lub  you  dehil  much  ?  did 
eber  ask  her?  eh,  Massa?** 

"Enough,  Carolina,"  said  Clavering  in  a 
decided,  though  not  in  an  unkiind  tone. 

"  Ah !  Massa,  I  see,"  said  Carolina,  shaking 
his  head,  ''you  want  her  fust  ask  you;  so  you 
say  someting  dat  she  couldn't  'xactly  answer. 
Me  see  it  all ;  neider  know'd  what  de  oder  tought 
for  sartain.  Ah !  Massa,  forgib  dis  man  ebery 
ting ;  know  me  mean  to  say  noting  dat  gib  you 
least  little  bit  ob  offence ;  me  owe  you  ebery  ting ; 
no  nigger  eber  hab  sich  good  Massa  as  you; 
no  black  man  eber  tought  so  much  ob  afore ;  not 
like  oder  massa,  treat  me  like  ox,  feed  me  for 
work  much,  no  tink  nigger  eber  hab  toughts  ob 
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his  own,  and  if,  massa,  dis  man  told  to  lay  him 
down  and  be  killed  till  him  die,  to  sabe  massa, 
him  do  so  wid  great  pleasure.  Dis  nigger  put 
hand  in  fire,  for  massa,  till  burnt  ebery  little  bit 
'way,  him  do  it,  and  no  budge.  Him  fight  all  de 
world  for  him.  If  him  do  dat,  and  him  de  only 
one  in  de  wofld  dat  know  what  is  wanted  to 
render  massa  happy  crittur,  and  dat  massa 
seem  not  know  it,  or  if  he  does,  tells  him  go  'way, 
den  Car'lina  undeceibehim." 

The  baronet  was  silent ;  a,nd  Carolina,  pausing 
a  moment  felt  reassured,  and  he  uttered  in  a 
manner  almost  solemn : — 

"Massa,  you  say  noting;  not  bit  ob  word; 
darefore  dis  man  say  him  mind.  Me  know,  as 
well  as  me  know  dat  de  palm-tree  wabes  its 
feabery  branches  ober  de  bambo-house  still, 
where  my  ole  moder  hab  me  born;  as  well  as  me 
know — for  me  am  dreamt  some,  if  dey  not  dead 
— dat  my  moder,  fader,  and  picannies  are  far 
away  from  each  oder,  working  in  'Merica, 
perhaps  fader  and  moder  being  old,  no  use,  in  de 
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rice  swampS)  to  die  quiet,  cos  no  able  to  work; 
as  well  as  me  hear  once,  when  me  talking  to  poor 
Sambo,  at  Massa  Brainsap's " 

At  this,  Sir  Edmund  looked  up  in  the  face  of 
the  energetic  speaker,  as  if  the  mention  of  that 
name  had  awakened  expectation  in  his  bosom. 

*'  One  fine  mornin,'  just  before  you  leabe 
me  hear  Miss  Burlington  say  ^  Poor  Massa 
Clabering" 

"  Ah !"  said  Clavering,  ^'  then  you  knew  my 
right  name?     WelL" 

"  Yes,  Massa,  but  me  no  say  it;  secret  as  him 
death  ebery  ting  massa  done !  She  say,  '  Poor 
Massa  Clabering!'  dese  was  her  words;  wid 
someting  else,  wait  minnit,  let  me  tink,  me  say 
it  *xactly;  Sambo  hear  dem  as  well,  only,  poor 
crittur,  him  am  so  dumb,  dat  him  can't  tell  it 
too,  funny  critter,  only  bark,  if  I  ask  him ;  dig 
it  'xactly  now ;  '  Poor  Massa  Clabering !  poor 
Massa  Clabering !'  She  said  dat  just  twice,  and 
once,  '  he  will  neber  lub  anoder .'  " 

The  baronet  looked  quietly  at  Carolina.     He 
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sat  in  a  chair  leaning  liis  elbow  on  the  table,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand;  all  he  said,  in  a  voice 
hardly  audible,  was,  '''•  Indeed  f 

" '  How  many,  many  a  heart  am  dere,'  she  said, 
'as  true  as  de  one  he  was  so  crelly  depribed  ob, 
dat  would  lub  him  as  dearly,  and  console  him  for 
her  loss;  but,  poor  man!  his  whole  soul  am 
wrapped  in  her.  She  will  be  his  only  idol  till 
him  dead,'  and  she  did  den  heabe  a  big  sigh; 
massa,  me  know  what  dat  mean;  and  den  she 
sang  what  I'be  heard  you  sing  from  de  great  big 
book  you  lub  read— Shakespeare  me  tink  it — 
dis  it,  'bout  de  poor  Princess  dat  lub  Prince 
Homilet — dat  de  name,  or  someting  like  it — ob 
de  willow — willow." 

Clavering  folded  his  arms,  gazing  still  upon 
the  carpet.  The  words  of  the  faithful  attendant 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  causing  emotions  there 
of  no  common  nature,  but  he  uttered  nothing; 
thoughts  something  like  the  following  passed 
through  his  brain,  and  he  said  to  himself, — 
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"How  could  I  have  been  so  insensible! 
Perhaps  Carolina  is  right.  In  spite  of  my  wealth, 
I  feel  lonely  here.  There  is  always  a  something 
wanting,  a  something  I  cannot  define.  I  think 
sometimes  of  the  fair  dames  I  meet  with  here, 
but  although  they  possess  many  attractions  that 
might  win  others,  with  my  advantages,  yet  she 
invariably  rises  to  my  view;  I  cannot  sleep;  my 
thoughts  ever  wander.  Why  have  I  so  long 
endeavoured  to  banish  the  ^ords  of  the  gipsy 
from  my  mind?  Might  they  not  have  been 
uttered  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  ?  and 
perchance  the  poor  girl  do€s<iQQ\  an  interest  in 
me!     What  is  to  be  done?" 

"I  have  decided,"  he  continued  aloud; 
"€arolina,  my  man,  I  have  decided!" 

"  What  am  it,  Massa?"  exclaimed  Carolina, 
almost  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  his  master's 
countenance. 

"In  two  months,"  replied  Clavering,  "we 
leave  this  place  for  America," 
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"  Eh  !  Massa,"  rejoined  the  negro,  confounded, 
"  what !  leabe  great  house,  and  land,  and  go  to 
poor  woods  !'^ 

"What  are  the  house  and  lands  to  me!" 
muttered  Clavering,  "if  my  mind  be  unhinged, 
and  long  for  something,  to  complete  its  tran- 
quillity !" 

"  Dare  !  my  massa  does  lub  Miss — ■• — " 
''No  more,  Carolina,  no  more;  leave  me." 
"I    will  bear   the  intelligence  of  her  good 
fortune  myself;"  he  muttered  in  an  under  tone. 

"Ha!  ha!"  hysterically  laughed  the  black; 
"  oh  ;  how  dis  heart  do  beat  wid  debil  joy !  Oh  1 
my  dear  massa !  dis  man  am  so  glad !  Bring 
home  nice  dear  soul,  dat  can  eber  trust,  dat  you 
know  in  de  days  gone  by,  and  can  speak  ob  ole 
times  wid  her ;  and  ob  her  you  lubed  so  well  dat 
we  buried  under  de  ole  linden  trees ;  and  hab 
anoder  little  gal  dat  dis  man  can  talk  to ;  can 
teach  Sambo  to  lub ;  oh !  won't  dat  dog  be  debil 
pleased !  I  go  tell  him  sure.  I  say,  Massa,  you 
take  Sambo  wid  us,  eh?*' 
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"  As  you  like,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Claver- 
ing,  as  he  left  the  room,  elated ;  for  his  resolu- 
lution  had  somewhat  revived  his  spirits ;  and  he 
looked  forward  to  his  journey,  and  to  meeting 
with  her  who  was  entwined  with  his  inmost 
affections,  with  that  sense  of  exultation  which  is 
rarely  experienced,  except  when  the  generous 
emotions  of  an  open  heart  have  not  been  blighted 
by  contact  with  the  unfeeling  world.  *'  But  I 
shall  have  much  to  arrange,''  he  soliloquised; 
"  Groby  shall  be  left  in  charge  of  the  house;  I 
can  trust  him,  I  have  little  to  detain  me  here 
in  England  at  present.  How  happy  the  idea  has 
made  me!  If  nothing  comes  of  it  but  the 
pleasure  I  shall  give  the  family  in  the  intelligence 
I  have  to  impart  of  their  unexpected  fortune, 
this  would  amply  repay  me  for  the  journey. 
Carolina — and  he  is  acute^ — thinks  she  loves 
me,  he  may^  however,  be  mistaken ;  well,  I  will 
wed  no  one  that  does  not;  without  love,  life  is 
barren;  there  is  a  dreary  void,  which  nothing 
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else  can  fill,  in  my  impassioned  heart.  I  must 
have  some  being  to  love;  and  must  he  all  in  all 
to  her  who  reposes  on  my  bosom ;  our  souls  must 
be  as  one;  our  hopes  and  aspirations  the  same, 
here  and  hereafter.  How  the  old  time  comes 
over  me  !  the  Pedlar!  Heavens!  there  was 
happiness  in  my  wandering  life;  such  as  my 
friends  here  cannot  realise.  My  object  then  was 
to  fly  from  myself,  amid  the  solitudes  of  nature, 
amidst  the  wonderous  works  of  God ;  my  object 
now  will  not  be  to  lose  myself  and  my  recollec- 
tions, but " 

He  failed  to  give  idea  to  the  expression  that 
now  engrossed  his  thoughts,  but  after  a  short 
period  he  proceeded  with  his  rumination. 

"  How  clearly  do  we  see  the  control  of  Provi- 
dence over  the  affairs  of  our  existence!  How 
singular  the  recontre  that  saved  the  poor  girl 
from  suicide,  and  discovered  the  fortune  of 
Annie  I  Roll  on  time  I  for  until  I  tread  again  the 
shores  of  the  new  world,  my  mind  is  all  impa- 
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tience.     Even  now  the  voice  rings  in  my  ears,  as 
if  to  implore  me  to 


•Bear her  away  from  that  dreary  spot, 
Away  to  my  own  bright  home  ;' — 


yes ;  our  voices  shall  sound  together  amid  these 
silent  groves  of  oak,  and  hand  in  hand  together 
will  we  pace  these  sylvan  shades," 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


On  the  lawn,  whilst  Clavering  w^s  musing  in 
his  study,  our  old  favourite  Sambo  was  calmly- 
lying,  luxuriating  in  the  sunbeams  that  played 
on  his  sleek  black  coat.  He  was  doubtless  taking 
a  satisfactory  survey  of  his  master's  grounds ;  as 
"with  tongue  lolling  out,  and  eyes  half  shut,  he 
gazed  quietly  round.  Observing  Carolina  ap- 
proaching from  amidst  the  evergreens,  he  made  a 
bound,  and  delighted,  sprung  towards  him, 
barking,  frisking,  and  exhibiting  all  the  usual 
feigns  of  canine  pleasure. 

"  Ole  Sambo,  stay  dat  fun  now ; — hear  what 
dis  man  am  got  to  say  to  you ; — now  do  stay  dat 

VOL.  III.  G 
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jumping,  wil]  you?  or  I  no  tell  you  noting; — done 
goot  dog,"  he  added  condescendingly,  patting 
his  coat, — "  now  I  tell  you ;  sit  down  here, — 'long 
side  ob  me;"  so  Carolina  seated  himself  on  a 
bench,  and  the  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  looking 
wistfully  into  his  face,  and  putting  up  his 
paw. 

"  Now,  ole  Sambo, — you  ready  listen  to  dis 
news  ?  Am  your  nerbes  ob  that  slender  material 
dat  dey  am  likely  to  break — when  you  told  any- 
ting  you  don't  'spect  to  hear?" 

Sambo  whined  as  if  impatient,  winked  his 
eyes,  and  looked  remarkably  sagacious;  and 
Carolina,  who  had  schooled  himself  to  believe 
that  his  old  companion  understood  anything  that 
was  said  to  him,  continued; — 

"  Now,  I  see  you  am  in  proper  posture  ob  at- 
tention to  receibe  dis  mighty  news.  Sambo ; — you, 
and  me,  and  massa, — eh? — why  you  whine,  saar  ? 
— don't.you  like  it  den?" 

The  dog  barked,  and  made  a  movement  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  impatience. 
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'^  Well  done;  be  goot  dog;  sorry  speak  cross, 
ole  Sambo;  you,  and  me,  and  massa,  all  and 
ebery  one  of  us  all — not  one  ob  us  leit  behind — 
ebery  bit  of  us  goin' — whare  tink,  old 
Sambo?" 

Another  whine,  and  moveinent  of  the  paws. 

"  Goin'  to  'Merica !  but  dat  not  all ;  you,  and 
me,  and  massa,  goin'  see  Missie  Burlington !  dare 
ain't  dat  fine  ?  Now  you  dance ;  just  steady  now, 
will  you?  running  'bout  dis  here  park  as  if  you 
was  in  the  woods  at  'Merica!  ain't  you  glad.  Sam- 
bo ?"  and  in  his  exuberance  of  feeling  the  negro 
seized  the  dog's  fore-paws,  and  danced  round  and 
round  with  him,  laughing;  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  two  young  ladies,  and  an  old  lady,  who 
were  coming  to  the  hall,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  young  baronet; 
but  who,  a  few  moments  after,  were  seen  return- 
ing the  same  way  they  came ;  the  answer  to  their 
application  being,  "not  at  bome;"  and  they 
themselves  looking  much  less  lively  on  their 
G  2 
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way^  home,  than  on  their  approach  to  the 
mansion. 

"  Didn^t  you  hear,  mamma,  that  black  man 
say  something  like  we  are  all  going  to  America, 
as  we  turned  the  path?" 

"  I  think  I  did,  my  dears ;  what  can  it  mean, 
I  wonder?" 

"  Gracious !"  said  the  other,  "  Sir  Edmund 
can't  be  going  back  to  that  .horrid  place, 
surely!" 

"Between  you  and  me,  my  dears,  I  think  he's, 
may  be,  going  over  there  to  fetch  some  one 
back!" 

"  Lor ! — do  you  really  think  so,  ma  ?  who  is  it, 
I  wonder,  in  America  ?"  observed  one  tossing  her 
head. 

"  If  there  are  not  ladies  enough  in  England, 
it's  a  pity ;"  remarked  the  other. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  rejoined  the  old  lady,  "  he 
comes,  you  know,  to  dine  with  your  uncle  on 
Wednesday,  so  you  must  not  despair;  don't  for 
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goodness  sake,  allow  it  to  vex  you ;  recollect,  my 
dears,  the  slightest  annoyance  spoils  the  bloom  on 
your  cheeks." 

"  He  may  marry  whom  he  likes  for  what  I 
care,"  muttered  one,  looking  at  her  beautiful 
walking  dress  so  admirably  arranged. 

"If  he  does  bring  home  an  American  woman 
for  his  wife,  I,  for  one,  won't  associate  with  her," 
returned  the  other.'  "  Oh !  ma !"  she  added,  "  look, 
here's  Mr.  Smith;  how  vexing!  he's  always  got 
something  horrid  to  say." 

And  the  Reverend  Heliogabalus  Smith,  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  hall,  came  stalking 
along,  in  all  his  cheerful  self-posession  and  content 
up  the  pathway  down  which  the  three  ladies  were 
going.  At  sight  of  them  he  raised  his  stick 
and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  j 
whilst  hift  face  was  radiant  with  satirical 
smiles. 

"  Good  gracious !  ladies,"  he  exclaimed,  bowing 
reverentially,  the  movement  being  returned  by 
them  somewhat  stiffly. 
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"  The  morning  sun,"  he  continued,  '*  beams 
upon  you  with  its  everlasting  and  youthful  ra- 
diance; ladies,  the  morning  welcome  to  you.  If 
you  now  could  be  turned  to  stone  where  you  stand 
what  angelic  statues  you  would  make !  You  would 
attract  the  whole  fashionable  world,  and  strike 
them  dumb  with  admiration !" 

"The  old  fool,"  muttered  one  of  the  young 
ladies  to  herself. 

"  He  isn't  at  home;" — lisped  the  other 
smartly. 

"No,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  elderly  lady, 
"  so  it's  no  use  your  going  any  farther. 

"  Ladies !"  returned  the  reverend  gentleman, 
"  how  kind  of  you  to  give  me  this  information ; 
but,  let  me  assure  you,  my  business  is  not  with  the 
steward." 

"Steward!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  indignantly, 
"  steward,  indeed !  does  Mr.  Smith  imagine  we 
came  to  make  a  call  upon  the  steward,  or  any 
other  such  trumpery !" 

"  He,  my  dear  ladies,  no  offence,  is  a  personal 
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pronoun,  which  is  applicable  to  all  things  of  the 
masculine  gender.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
horse,  or  a  dog,  or  any  other  animal ;  my  business, 
ladies,  is  with  Sir  Edmund  Clavering;"  so,  making 
a  profound  bow,  the  clerical  gentlemen  passed 
them,  and  strode  on,  being  well  aware  that  these 
were  three  ladies  to  whose  society  Sir  Edmund 
was  not  particularly  partial ;  and  that  according 
to  frequent  custom,  on  presenting  themselves  at 
the  mansion,  the  servants,  as  instructed,  had 
pleaded  on  the  part  of  the  baronet,  some  most 
pressing  engagement. 

"  The  insulting  wretch!" — murmured  the  old 
lady. 

"  Such  impudence !"  muttered  one  of  the  young 
ones;  "but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  low  bred 
person." 

"  A  disgusting  fellow,"  lisped  the  other,  and 
on  they  walked  towards  the  gate,  never  deigning 
to  cast  a  single  glance  at  the  woman  at  the  lodge 
who  was  dropping  the  most  profound  curtesies. 

The  reverend  gentlemen  found  Clavering,  and 
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recounted  his  meeting  with  the  three  ladies  in  the 
grounds,  which  amused  the  baronet  greatly.  The 
business,  however,  upon  which  the  clergyman  had 
sought  Sir  Edmund  was  of  a  nature  that  disclosed 
still  further  the  native  goodness  of  his  disposition, 
his  sympathy  with  his  kind,  and  readiness  to  over- 
look their  failings. 

It  appeared  that  Sir  Edmund  had  instructed 
the  Eev.  Heliogabalus  Smith  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  Lieutenant  Gorgon,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him — if  he  found  him  disposed  to 
appreciate  the  kindness — some  intimations  of 
assistance  from  the  baronet.  This  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  done ;  and  he  had  brought  back 
the  intelligence,  that  the  lieutenant  was  in  a  mean 
lodging  in  London,  secreting  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  his  creditors,  who  were 
searching  for  his  whereabouts ;  that  his  insolent 
bearing  had  vanished ;  and  though  manifesting 
no  particular  humility,  he  was  still  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  his  cousin^s  offer  of  assistance 
with  thanks ;  and  indeed  expressed  much  sorrow 
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and  contrition  for  the  part  he  had  played 
towards  Sir  Morton  Clavering ;  excusing  himself, 
in  a  measure,  by  stating  that  he  had  been  led  to 
do  so  by  the  false  accounts  he  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Huggles,  and  not  being,  at  times,  aware 
whether  the  baronet  were  really  insane  or  not. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate ;  provided 
he  could  get  means  enough  to  settle  on  a  farm ; 
so  the  Reverend  Heliogabalus  Smith  saw  him 
embarked,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  in  a 
packet-ship  for  America,  with  his  passage  money 
paid ;  a  bill  upon  a  New  York  banker  for  five 
hundred  pounds ,-  and  the  promise  of  still  further 
assistance,  if  Clavering  should  find  that  his 
future  course  of  life  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
it. 

This  morning,  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
brought  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant,  stating  that 
he  had  bought  a  farm  in  Upper  Canada,  near 
the  town  of  Goderich ;  that  all  he  required  to 
make  him  happy  was  a  good  wife.  He  had,  as 
he  said,  made  a  very  few  acquaintances — finding 
G  5 
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his  former  love  of  conviviality  had  only  led  him 
into  trouble — and  employed  himself  almost 
wholly  about  his  farm ;  he  saw  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vantageous employment  for  a  further  amount  of 
capital,  the  supply  of  which  he  solicited  as  soon 
as  convenient.  In  the  postscript  he  added — "  I 
met  with  a  nice  English  family  in  New  York, 
who  were  going  on  to  Canada.  They  have  some 
pretty  daughters,  and  when  they  do  come,  I 
shall  make  a  descent  upon  one."  So  the  letter 
concluded  with  a  word  or  two  deploring  his  late 
conduct^  and  saying  he  should  never  have  ven- 
tured to  do  what  he  had  done,  but  for  the  "  vil- 
lainous money  lender;"  and  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  his  cousin  and  benefactor  whose 
generosity  was  beyond  praise. 

Clavering  also  paid  poor  Berring  the  two 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lent  to  his  cousin, 
securing  it,  however,  with  the  young  man's  con- 
sent, in  the  hands  of  two  trustees,  who  were 
directed  to  pay  to  him  the  interest  thereof  till 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age;  as  he  had  observed, 
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by  his  late  carelessness  in  his  own  affairs,  and 
his  want  of  caution,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
trust  it  in  his  own  hand  until  he  had  had  some 
further  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

These  and  other  kind  acts  formed  part  of  the 
young  baronet^s  amusements,  coupled  with  his 
superintending  the  extensive  alterations  now 
going  on  at  the  hall. 

The  Eeverend  Heliogabalus  Smith,  at  Claver- 
ing's  request,  undertook  to  superintend  the  alte- 
rations in  his  absence,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  that 
gentleman  learning,  however,  with  surprise,  and 
something  of  regret,  that  it  was  the  baronet^s 
intention  to  go  to  America  for  a  brief  period. 
Being  a  conscientious,  trustworthy,  and  benevolent 
man,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  serve 
his  young  friend,  who  had  lately,  by  his  own 
act,  augmented  his  salary — which  had  only  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum, — ■ 
from  his  own  privy  purse,  to  three  hundred  a 
year. 

Satisfied,  therefore,  with  his  arrangements  as 
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regarded  England,  Clavering,  and  his  trusty 
Carolina,  accompanied  by  the  remarkable  dog 
Sambo,  disappeared  one  morning, — people  round 
about  said  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  as  his 
destination  was  unknown  to  any  one  but  Groby 
and  the  Reverend  Heliogabalus  Smith :  and  the 
latter  gentleman  increased  the  distance  that 
already  existed  between  himself  and  the 
three  nameless  ladies  before  mentioned,  by  hint- 
ing that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  baronet 
might  not  return  alone ! 

So  again  Clavering  breathes  the  air  of  the 
wide,  wide  ocean.  There  he  stands  on  the  deck, 
in  his  pilot  coat,  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the 
western  horizon. 

The  gallant  vessel  is  noiselessly  moving  through 
the  swelling  waves  A  fair  wind  blows  briskly 
behind  her  well-filled  and  milk-white  sails, 
brightened  by  the  beams  of  the  refulgent  moon, 
that  is  now  silvering  the  sea  ever  so  far,  far 
away.  Not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  scene,  save  the  measured  tramp  of  a  single 
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footstep,  that  of  the  mate  of  the  watch,  the 
hissing  of  the  phosphorescent  waters  that  lave 
the  vessel's  side,  and  the  monotonous  creaking  of 
the  strained  mast. 

A  Newfoundland  dog  sleeps  in  the  forecastle, 
with  his  large  head  on  his  massy  paws ;  whilst 
beside  him,  a  black  man,  buried  in  thought,  sits 
quietly  smoking  his  short  pipe,  and  conjuring  up 
fancies  that  play  entrancingly  through  his  fertile 
brain. 
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CHAPTER  YL 


Old  Father  Winter  has  again  taken  possession 
of  the  wide-spread  British  dominions  in  North 
America,  and  laid  upon  them  his  cold  icy  grasp ; 
and  the  rich  soil  of  Upper  Canada  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bridal  cake,  so  white  is  the  whole 
aspect  and  surface  of  the  country.  The  season 
of  healthy  and  invigorating  enjoyment  has  ar- 
rived. The  brawny  farmer  and  his  toiling  sons 
look  forward  to  some  repose  from  their  arduous 
spring  and  summer  labours.  Their  sheaves  are 
all  gathered  snugly  into  the  barn.  Enough  of 
corn  has  been  thrashed,  housed,  and  garnered,  to 
last  them  for  food,  and  to  sell,  for  some  months 
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to  come.  The  luxuriant  crops  of  Swedish  tur- 
nips, for  cattle  food,  together  with  the  mangold 
wurtzel  are  securely  pitted.  The  cattle,  at  morn 
and  eve,  are  warm  in  the  spacious  log  or  frame 
barns ;  whilst  the  woolly  sheep  bleat,  and  munch 
their  hay  and  turnips  in  the  log  pens,  in  spite  of 
the  hungered  and  yearning  wolf,  who  hovers  in- 
cessantly about  the  skirting  wood,  licking  his 
lips  at  every  bleat  that  reaches  his  long  ears. 

And  at  this  festive  season,  when  all  nature 
both  animal  and  human,  reposes  from  great  phy- 
sical exertion ;  the  young  damsels,  who,  all  the 
spring  and  summer,  have  been  occupied  in  the 
dairy,  or  in  other  delicate  farm  and  household 
duties ;  when  the  sugar,  which  they  made  in  the 
spring  from  the  maple  tree,  is  all  range  1  in 
cakes  for  winter  consumption  upon  the  cletm 
white  shelves,  that  are  garnished  besides  witii 
other  substantial  and  comforting  fruits  of  their 
labours — such  as  jars  of  pumpkin  sauce,  pots  of 
jam,  made  from  the  garden  fruits — of  wild 
plums  and  crab  apples  of  the  forest;   when  the 
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cellars  groan  with  cider  and  home-made  wines; 
when  the  blushing  beauties  look  back  with  satis- 
faction on  their  share  of  the  work  so  happily, 
accomplished,  and  rummage  from  chest  to 
drawer  the  long  and  carefully-packed  finery,  and 
await,  habited  in  their  gay  attire,  with  cheerful 
rosy  faces  and  welcoming  smiles,  the  accus- 
temed  appearance  of  the  expected  guest,  an- 
nounced before  by  the  sound  of  the  tinkling 
sleigh  bells  that  breaks  over  the  clearings,  and 
is  borne  by  the  breezes  from  a  hundred  roads. 

The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  also  alive ; 
there  are  subscription  balls,  and  singing  meet- 
ings, and  "  quilting  parties,"  and  "  apple-bees," 
and  private  theatricals,  and  moonlight  sleighing 
excursions  everywhere  over  the  frozen  snow; 
when  the  pale  orb  looks  down  cheerfully  on  the 
glistening  scene  beneath,  rejoicing  in  the  merry 
laughter  of  the  children  of  the  snowy  realm,  who 
break  the  repose  and  stern  silence  of  the  woods, 
as  swiftly  they  career  on  their  meteor-like 
way. 
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Such  are  some  of  tlie  joys  of  peaceful  winter  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  winter  of  1837,  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord had  come  with  the  frost  and  snow,  and  its 
usual  white  purity  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  be 
sullied  with  a  crimson  tinge.     For  fierce  spirits 
were  abroad,  breathing  suspicion  and  anger  into 
the  minds  of  would-be  peaceful  people;  spirits, 
who,  having  been  baffled  in  their  first  grasp  at 
power,    had    obstinately    determined    to    ford 
streams  of  blood  ere  they  would  relax  from  their 
endeavours   to   secure   the   glittering  bauble — 
'reckless  of  the  sacrifices,  how   great   soever — 
made  by  others  for  their  individual  aggrandize- 
ment. 

Revolution  had  already  broken  out  in  Lower 
Canada.  It  was  kept  under  only  by  the  troops 
of  the  whole  province;  for  not  a  single  soldier 
was  left  in  upper  Canada,  to  protect  that  dis- 
trict from  internal  sedition,  or  to  guard  it  from 
the  pretended  friendly  interference,  but,  in  all 
probability,   ultimate   invasion,    of  a    powerful 
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neighbour,  comprehending  sixteen  millions  of 
people,  none  of  them  having  the  least  objection 
to  plant  another  luminary  on  their  striped  and 
and  star-spangled  banner.  True,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  upper  province  an  outbreak  was 
every  day  expected  by  the  mass  of  loyal  people ; 
and  as  each  day  passed,  they  wondered  at,  and 
1  lamed  the  seeming  apathy  of  the  governor,  Sir 
Francis  Head,  whose  conduct  and  measures,  few, 
even  of  his  nearest  and  most  intimate  friends, 
were  able  to  comprehend.  Indeed,  in  Toronto, 
then  the  seat  of  the  government,  business  went 
on  from  day  to  day  as  usual,  though  rumour 
after  rumour  of  commotions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  startled  the  inhabitants,  and  kept 
them  on  the  qui  vwe. 

In  the  distant  village  of  Hayesville  lodged  our 
old  acquantance  Marl  ton  and  Brainsoft ;  who  were 
for  some  time  employed  in  clearing  a  part  of  their 
respective  estates,  in  superintending  the  chopping 
of  the  timber  and  marking  out  a  site  for  a  garden 
around  their  dwelling,  which  was  to  be  ready  for 
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their  families  in  the  forthcoming  spring. 
Kumours  of  the  threatening  state  of  political 
affairs  were  constantly  in  circulation ;  and  even 
there,  as  usual,  truth,  before  she  managed  to 
reach  that  settlement,  had  arrayed  herself  in  the 
garb  of  fiction.  Nevertheless  the  reports  alarmed 
the  peaceably-inclined  inhabitants  exceedingly; 
and,  one,  who  more  than  shared  the  general 
consternation,  was  our  friend  Mr.  Brainsoft; 
who  had  long  ago  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
not  only  secure  in  the  backwoods  from  the 
effects  of  anything  that  might  happen  in  the 
political  world,  but  was  now  at  least  in  a  posi- 
tion fully  to  enjoy  that  ^* peace  and  quietness" 
which  in  his  estimation  constituted  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life.  Whilst  the  two  backwoods- 
men, after  a  hard  morning's  work,  were  engaged 
discussing  their  mid-day  meal,  their  obliging 
landlord,  Mr.  Hobson,  entered  the  room,  and 
begging  pardon  for  his  intrusion  said: — "Fve 
brought  you  a  newspaper,  gentlemen,  to  look  at; 
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you'll  see  were  going  to  have  some  hot  work 
soon;  the  militia  are  to  be  called  out  imme- 
diately. 

"  Bless  my  heart !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brainsoft, 
laying  down  his  knife  and  turning  pale  with 
apprehension,  you  don't  say  so !  it  won't  affect 
us  here,  will  it? — there'  nothing  here  for  them 
to  get ;  we're  all  satisfied  here — ain't  we  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Brainsoft,"  replied 
Hobson;  "  I  calc'late  there's  some  black  sheep 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere;  but  we  pretty  well 
know  them.  John  Blumkey  and  Will  Scrib  are 
missing,  and  nobody  knows  any  good  of 'em; 
they're  off  with  their  guns  and  all  the  money 
they  could  get.  They  told  the  women  at  home 
they  were  going  out  for  a  spree,  and  meant  to 
have  a  go  at  the  shooting  match  that's  about  to 
be  held  somewhere  near  Toronto ;  the  kind  of 
shooting  them  fellows  are  going  to  won't  be  to 
fire  at  pigeons  I  guess." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Hobson,  they  won't  get  as  far 
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as  this,  will  they  ? — we  are  far  enough  out  of  the 
way,  ain't  we,  Hobson?  Bless  me!  it's  taken 
every  bit  of  appetite  from  me !" 

"  There's  no  telling,  sir;  the  Yankees  may 
take  this  road  as  well  as  any  other,  especially  if 
some  of  them  sails  over  to  Goderich.  They'll 
run  us  over,  I'm  afraid,  without  asking  our 
leave !  I  wouldn't  say  much,  then,  for  the  safety 
of  my  house  and  barns,"  answered  the  landlord, 
somewhat  stretching  the  point,  as  he  observed 
the  alarmed  expression  of  Brainsoft's  counte- 
nance. 

Marlton  took  up  the  paper,  and  read  that 
portion  of  it  relating  to  the  disturbance.  He 
read  to  the  effect  that  many  arrests  of  disaffected 
persons  had  taken  place  in  Toronto ;  that  arms 
found  in  the  city  had  been  seized,"  and  a  rising 
was  strongly  apprehended ;  also  that  the  militia 
were  to  be  summoned  for  action;  with  much  other 
matter,  which  convinced  him  that  the  presence 
of  every  loyal  person,  to  rally  round  the  gover- 
nor, was  needed.     As  Marlton  had   business  to 
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transact  in  Toronto,  he  made  up  his  mind,  ere 
he  had  finished  perusing  the  paper,  to  hasten 
there  as  soon  as  possible;  so,  without  noticing 
Mr.  Brainsoft^s  pale  visage,  Marl  ton  said,  as  he 
put  the  newspaper  from  him — 

"  Hobson,  have  you  a  good  horse  to  spare  for 
a  week  ?  '^ 

"  Lor'  bless  me  f  what  for? — are  you  going  to 
run  away  from  it?*'  exclaimed  Brainsoft. 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Marl  ton,  smiling, 
"  I  am  going  to  run  into  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  take  any  part  in  any  rioting  that  may  happen  !" 

"  I  decidedly  shall,  Brainsoft ;  and  if  Hobson 
has  a  horse  that  will  carry  me  to  Toronto,  I  shall 
seek  a  personal  interview  with  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head,  and  ofier  him  my  services." 
I  ^"  I've  got  a  horse  that  will  suit  you,  sir, — a 
first-rate  one ;  he'll  always  go  at  a  pinch ;  Jolly 's 
the  horse,  seventeen  hands  high  if  he's  an  inch; 
you  shall  have  him.  I'd  go  myself,  but  I  be- 
long to  the  militia,  and  we  shall  have  to  stop 
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here,  I  expect,  or  meet  not  far  off.  I've  got 
another  animal,  too,  such  a  creature  to  bolt,  but 
a  good  rider  can  always  manage  him.  Mr. 
Brainsoft  can  have  that  if  he  likes  to  go  with 
you." 

"  My  good  sir,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,'* 
quickly  responded  that  gentleman;  "  but  Fve 
no  intention  of  making  a  fool  of  myself — not  I ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  people ;  what  do  they 
want?  It  is  provoking,  I  say,  that  when  a 
peaceable  man  gets  as  far  as  he  can  into  the 
bush,  he  must  be  plagued  with  such  rascally 
news !  Now  I  recollect  what  that  fellow.  Captain 
Swindon,  as  he  called  himself,  told  me,  when  I 
was  at  Oswego ;  the  villain  !  he  said  we  should 
all  be  slaughtered !  'Gad,  I'd  better  have  stopped 
in  Michigan;  but  I  thought  one  C(?wM get  a  little 
peace  on  British  soil." 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Marlton,  pitying  his  friend's  excitement;  "tlie 
rebels  will  never  reach  to  this  distant  part;  they 
will  be  scattered  like  flakes  of  snow  drifted  be- 
fore a  strong  nor'-wester." 
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"  There's  not  a  soldier  though,"  observed 
Hobson,  "  in  the  Upper  Province !  Sir  John 
Colborne's  fighting  with  them  in  Lower  Canada; 
there's  rare  work  going  on  there;  and  if  the 
people  here  should  take  part  with  McKenzie's 
party,  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us." 

"  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Marlton  emphatically, 
"  that  will  never  happen;  we  have  too  many 
British  hearts  here,  sir,  to  permit  it !  It  will  be 
blown  away  as  effectually, — and  spoil,  as  little, 
what  is  left — as  the  froth  blown  from  a  tankard 
of  your  ale.  Come,  Brainsoft,  finish  your  dinner, 
and  mind,  Hobson,  the  horse  is  ready  for  me  at 
half-past  seven  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  look 
at  him  presently; — is  he  well  shod?" 

"  All  tight,  sir." 

"  Give  him  a  double  allowance  of  corn  to- 
night." 

"  I  will  attend  to  it,  Mr.  Marlton,"  said  Hob- 
son respectfully  as  he  left  the  room,  smiling  at 
Mr.  Brainsoft's  evident  perplexity. 

The   following   day,   the  hater   of  wars  and 
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war's  alarms, — the  staunch  advocate  of  peace, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  domestic  hearth,  beheld, 
with  no  little  signs  of  trepidation,  his  companion 
depart  on  his  heroic  errand.  Marlton  left  quite 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Brainsoft  had  come  to  the 
sudden  resolve  to  conceal  himself  in  his  half- 
built  log  house  in  the  forest;  but  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  good-natured  man  who  had  forced 
upon  him  a  loan  of  one  hundred  dollars, — "  in 
case  he  should  get  hard  up,"  as  he  said. 
Marlton  rode  along  in  high  spirits,  with  a  pair 
of  pistols  in  his  coat  pockets,  and  a  heavy-butted 
riding-whip  in  his  hand.  He  travelled  that  day 
as  far  as  Gait ;  and  the  next  afternoon,  about 
four  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Hamilton,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  his  brother- 
in-law,  Brandon.  That  quicksilvery  gentleman 
was  bound  to  Toronto,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
with  the  same  views.  To  whet  his  loyalty,  he 
had,  the  evening  previous,  extorted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  sight-loving  citizens  a  good  round 
sum  in  exchange  for  a  theatrical  entertainment. 

VOL.   III.  H 
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Two  days  afterwards,  having  narrowly  escaped 
"being  made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  the  insur- 
gents, he  and  Marlton  found  themsehes  in  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  added  two  more 
hearts  to  the  thousands  there  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  province  to  aid  the  governor  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OiV  the  memorable  7th  of  December,  1837,  the 
Governor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  organized 
force  of  militia  and  volunteers,  including  our  two 
friends,  Marlton  and  Brandon,  commanded  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  Toronto's  citizens,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen  of  the  province, 
foremost  of  whom  was  the  gallant  chieftain  of 
the  clan  McNab — Sir  Allan  of  that  name, — 
marched  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty,  and  the  prayers  and  exhortations 
of  the  clergy,  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their 
stronghold  at  Gallows  Hill. 
h2 
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Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuous,  yet  well- 
directed  attack  of  the  Loyalists.  After  a  short 
but  rapid  exchange  of  musketry,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  piece  of  ordnance  by  the 
militia  artillery,  the  rebels  took  to  flight.  The 
ringleaders,  seeing  their  men  were  panic  struck 
and  past  rallying,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
bolted  like  lightning  over  the  hard  snowy  roads 
towards  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  length  escaped  to  that  country. 

Montgomery's  Tavern  was  speedily  set  on  fire. 
Its  flames  were  seen  at  Toronto,  and  predicated 
the  victory  gained.  The  bells  of  the  city  sent 
forth  their  joyous  peals,  faintly  heard  by  the 
victors,  amid  the  enthusiastic  huzzas  and  shout- 
ings, the  crackling  of  flames,  and  hissing  of 
sparks,  as  the  snow-covered  roof  fell  into  the 
mass  of  burning  embers  in  the  body  of  the 
dwelling. 

Several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between 
parties  of  horsemen,  and  the  fugitives  whom  they 
pursued  immediately  they  had  taken  flight.     A 
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few  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  numbers  of  the 
rebels  were  taken  prisoners. 

Marlton  and  Brandon  accompanied  one  party 
of  horse,  consisting,  in  all,  of  twelve.  The  met 
and  dispersed  two  bands  of  insurgents,  who  faced 
and  fired  on  them  in  the  road,  slightly  wounding 
one  of  their  number.  They  pursued  their  unin- 
terrupted course  at  a  gallop,  nearly  six  miles 
from  the  burning  tavern,  when  they  judged 
further  pursuit  would  be  fruitless.  They  were 
debating  whether  they  should  return,  when  a 
smart  volley  was  fired  at  them  from  either  side 
of  the  dense  woods,  and  directly  after  a  horse- 
man, who  suddenly  burst  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  shouted — 

"  Down  with  the  darned  Tories !  Load  and 
fire  again  before  you  close.      Down  with  them !'' 

Amidst  the  din,  the  word  of  command  to  re- 
load was  unheard,  and  about  twenty  men  rushed 
at  the  Loyalists,  attacking  them  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets,  whilst  their  leader — whom 
Marlton  by  a  sudden  glance  recognised  as  Capt. 
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Swindon, — rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  reining  up 
his  steed,  took  aim  with  a  large  horse  pistol  at 
the  gallant  patriot,  who  was  so  hemmed  in  by  his 
brother  horsemen,  and  engaged  hand  to  hand 
with  the  assailants,  that  he  could  not  defend 
himself,  and  but  that  his  horse  suddenly  sunk  to 
the  ground  as  if  shot,  he  must  have  been  killed ; 
as  it  was,  the  bullet  struck  off  his  hat ! 

Swindon  thought  his  shot  had  taken  effect. 
Marlton,  in  the  meantime,  was  just  able  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  horse,  and  swerve  aside 
to  avoid  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at  him  with  the 
butt  of  a  rifle,  and  dexterously  to  parry  a  sword 
cut,  which,  however,  cost  him  his  weapon. 

The  American  sympathizer,  shrieking  in  his 
rage,  and  thundering  out, — whilst  Brandon  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  make  his  way  to  his 
brother's  assistance — "  I'll  do  for  him  yet,  the 
darned  Britisher!"  spurred  his  horse  till  he  bled 
profusely,  and  plunged  through  all  impediments 
to  the  side  of  the  object  of  his  vengeance. 
Lilting  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  reining  in 
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his  snorting  animal,  trampling  over  some 
wounded  men,  Swindon  with  a  demoniacal  grin, 
cried,  as  he  prepared  to  cut  down  the  helpless 
Englishman,  "You  know  me— Silas  Swindon; 
and  I  calc'late  it'll  be  your  last  look !  This  is 
how  I'll  serve  your  friend,  Brainsoft,  when  I 
catch  him." 

He  showed  his  huge  teeth,  which,  like  yellow 
wolfs  fangs,  protruded  from  his  gums.  The 
sword  was  about  descending,  when  a  volley  of 
musketry  rang  from  the  woods,  and  quick  as 
lightning,  a  dark  form  sprung  on  the  saddle 
behind  the  ferocious  Swindon,  whose  weapon  had 
fallen  harmless  from  his  hand,  as  a  bullet  pierced 
his  uplifted  arm. 

Marlton  screamed  in  his  delight.  He  caught 
his  opponent's  falling  sword,  and  dealt  him  a 
blow  on  his  thigh,  which  almost  severed  the  limb. 
He  was  prevented  from  following  up  his  attack 
by  being  again  hard  pressed  by  other  assailants. 
Swindon's  agony  was  excruciating,  but  he 
was   unable  to  express  his  rage  and  pain  by 
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reason  of  the  pressure  of  two  hands  on  his  throat, 
which,  after  some  attempts  at  resistance,  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  him  to  the  ground. 

The  result  of  this  encounter  was  that  the 
Loyalists,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  men, 
again  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rebels,  killing 
several,  and  capturing  six  prisoners.  The  rest 
took  to  their  heels  in  the  woods,  panic-struck,  in 
their  hearts  cursing  themselves  for  having  joined 
the  fatal  cause. 

Three  black  forms  were  congregated  around  the 
body  of  Swindon,  who,  in  the  confusion,  before 
his  captor  could. interfere  to  save  him,  as  he  had 
intended,  and  bear  him  a  prisoner  to  Toronto, 
was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  negroes,  who  dealt 
him  a  blow  that  proved  fatal. 

Marlton,  faint  from  exhaustion,  after  resting 
a  few  minutes,  discovered  in  the  preserver  of  his 
life  that  singular  character  Bumps,  whose  eager 
desire  of  prosecuting  his  scientific  observations 
on  the  head  of  Swindon  seemed  now  in  a  fair 
jv^ay  of  being  accomplished. 
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Taking  notice  of  no  one, — not  even  heeding 
the  thanks  of  the  delighted  Englishman,  who 
felt  warmly  grateful  for  his  opportune  assist- 
ance,— the  negro  Bumps  coolly  proceeded,  whilst 
one  of  his  fellows  held  up  the  ghastly  head  of 
Swindon,  to  busy  himself  in  taking  down  in  a 
note  book  the  developments  of  that  unlucky 
man's  brains.  Having  completed  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  relieved  the  fallen  man's  boots  of 
sundry  papers  that  had  been  there  secreted,  and 
placed  them  in  his  own  pockets.  After  this,  he 
and  his  companions  employed  themselves  in  ren- 
dering what  assistance  they  could  to  the  wounded 
on  both  sides,  in  which  occupation  they  displayed 
much  tenderness.  Marlton,  however,  insisted 
upon  expressing  his  heartfelt  acknowledgments 
to  the  brave  negro,  who  took  it  stolidly,  and  re- 
turned— 

"  I  hab  great  honour  in  sabing  your  life,  saar, 
and  in  serbing  de  good  Gubernor,  and  de  dear 
little  Queen  5  but,  as  Heaben  am  witness,  I  did 
H  5 
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not  mean  dat  wretch  to  be  killed.  No,  no,"  con- 
tinued he  sorrowfully,  "  it  too  good  for  him." 

Brandon  shook  the  negro's  hand  warmly,  and 
swore  he  was  his  friend  for  life;  and,  though 
showing  evident  signs  by  his  streaming  hair, 
blood-stained  visage,  and  habiliments  torn  to 
shreds,  that  he  had  been  in  the  hottest  of  the 
conflict,  he  made,  nevertheless,  a  most  out-of-place 
inquiry  of  the  valiant  Bumps,  by  asking  him 
seriously,  whether  he  had  any  fancy  for  the 
stage?  "because,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  very 
man  for  Othello;  and  I  shall  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  enlisting  your  services  in  my  corps  dra- 
matique." 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada, 
brought  to  a  decisive  and  signal  termination  by 
the  discreet  wisdom  of  the  valiant  Governor,  and 
the  steady  adherence  of  the  brave  upholders  of 
liberty,  and  stern  despisers  of  all  violent  attempts 
at  innovation.  The  city  of  Toronto,  delivered 
thus  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  from  all  further 
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fear,  became  a  place  of  great  rejoicing.  The 
Governor  was  everywhere  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

Brandon  profited  by  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
joy;  for,  though  disapproved  of  by  Marlton  as 
ill  befitting  the  gravity  of  a  man  who  had  but 
lately  been  engaged  in  such  serious  afiairs,  some 
Shaksperian  entertainments  which  he  gave  came 
off  with  eclat,  and  drew  crowded  houses  for  one 
whole  week.  The  result  was  the  replenishing  of 
his  exchequer,  the  projection  of  an  extended 
theatrical  tour,  and  the  unsettlement  of  his  mind 
more  than  ever. 

The  next  step  of  the  Governor  was  preparing 
to  frustrate  the  threatened  invasion  of  Canada 
by  the  American  Sympathizers,  who  had  already 
possessed  themselves  of  an  island  belonging  to 
the  British,  called  Navy  Island,  above  Niagara 
Falls,  and  were  planting  cannon  thereon. 
Thousands  of  militiamen  and  volunteers  were 
every  day  flocking  to  the  Canadian  frontier  to 
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defend  it ;  and  a  short  time  after  the  discomfiture 
of  the  rebels  at  Gallows  Hill,  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  joined  them,  accompanied  by  his  late  friends 
and  adherents. 

Marl  ton  was  compelled,  by  circumstances,  to 
return  home  to  his  farm,  which  he  did  reluctantly, 
determining  at  the  same  time  that  should  there 
be  any  occasion  for  further  reinforcements  at 
Niagara,  he  would  again  depart  for  the  seat  of 
strife.  The  horse  "  Jolly,"  that  had  rendered 
him  such  signal  service  by  setting  down  on  the 
day  of  the  late  victory,  he  had  discovered  to  be 
none  other  than  "  White  Surrey,"  lately  owned 
by  Grimsby,  the  Backwoodsman,  and  sold  to 
Hobson,  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Grey  Tavern,"  who, 
by  a  variety  of  "  gredences,"  as  he  observed, — 
meaning  thereby  ingredients, — among  which  log- 
wood bore  a  large  proportion,  had  contrived  to 
dye  his  coat  a  brown  colour. 

When  the  loyal  Englishman  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Hayesville,  he  found  his  friend  Brain- 
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soft,  a  tenant  at  Hobson's,  and  luxuriating  in  a 
high  degree  of  health  and  spirits ;  having,  never- 
theless, during  Marlton's  absence,  undergone  some 
terrible  frights  in  his  lonely  hut  in  the  woods, 
which  were  instrumental  in  inducing  him  to 
return  very  speedily  to  the  "  Yorkshire  Grey  f 
where,  with  the  advantage  of  jovial  companions 
and  other  additions  to  his  personal  comforts,  and 
security,  he  puffed  his  much  loved  pipe  with 
the  most  complacent  serenity. 

The  giant  trees  are  falling  beneath  the  axe  on 
the  land  belonging  to  Marlton  and  Brainsoft. 
Log-houses,  sheds,  and  log-barns  are  being  com- 
pleted, and  all  is  preparing  for  the  respective 
families,  who  are  expected  with  the  spring  season, 
eagerly  longed  for  by  both.  Brandon  is  back  at 
Gooderich,  looking  after  the  clearing  of  his  land 
by  the  river  Mai tl  and,  and  revelling  at  the  same 
time  in  the  planning  of  future  theatrical 
tours. 

Leaving,  therefore,  these  worthy  personages  to 
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their  several  occupations,  we  will  bid  farewell  to 
them  for  a  time,  and  draw  aside  the  curtain  from 
a  scene  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tra- 
versing the  great  lakes,  passing  within  sound  of 
the  mighty  "  thunder  of  waters,"  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  and  piercing  the  vast  forests— "West- 
ward ho !" 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


From  these  eventful  scenes,  from  the  din  of  war 
on  the  borders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
we  must  trouble  our  readers  to  travel  with  us  to 
a  long  forgotten  spot;  a  spot  interesting  from 
association  as  being  the  temporary  pl^ce  of  set- 
tlement of  the  Brainsoft  family ;  and  to  a  period 
some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  elder  gen- 
tleman— the  sire,  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  a 
country  more  congenial  to  his  British  tastes  and 
habits. 

Then  back  to  the  village  of  Jonesborough,  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  we  now  wend  our  way, 
imagining  ourselves  travellers,  take  a  bird's-eye 
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view  of  a  secluded  retreat  in  the  primeval  forest, 
just  as  the  god  of  day  is  rising  slowly  above 
dense  masses  of  golden-rimmed  clouds  that  skirt 
the  eastern  horizon,  vainly  trying  to  dim  his  re- 
fulgent glory. 

The  spangled  mantle  of  night  is  gathered  up, 
and  has  disappeared.  The  smiling  morn  has 
called  into  new  life  the  feathered  tribe,  that 
twitter  and  sing  from  tree  to  tree,  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  penetrate  the  thickest  foliage,  and  gleam 
on  the  windows  of  the  still  slumbering  cottager. 
As  the  morning  momentarily  progresses,  the 
sombre  clouds  change  their  hues  and  consistency, 
till  becoming  mere  feathers  they  are  speedily  gone, 
leaving  the  whole  azure  firmament  to  the  mighty 
dispeller  of  vapours  and  mists,  the  welcome  dif-# 
fuser  of  light  and  heat. 

The  stir  of  human  life  in  this  far  western 
hamlet  is  beginning  to  develop  itself  Forth 
from  a  low-roofed  log-house  at  the  extremity  of 
the  single  street  that  forms  the  village,  comes  a 
stout  labouring  man,  with  axe  on  shoulder.    His 
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axe  is  placed,  for  an  instant,  by  some  logs  which 
lie  around,  that  he  may  indulge  in  one  more 
luxurious  yawn  and  stretch  of  his  muscular 
brown  arms,  that  suffice  to  dispel  tlie  last  remains 
of  tenacious  sleep  from  his  healthy  and  re-in- 
vigorated frame.  Then  actively  he  mounts  upon 
a  log;  the  chips  fly  with  every  lusty  stroke,  as 
whistling  gaily  he  chops  tiie  wood  to  cook  his 
morning's  meal. 

Out  come  two  white  haired,  stockingless  little 
urchins.  They  fill  their  pinafores  with  the  fuel, 
and  carry  it  to  their  mother,  who  is  just  taking 
a  drowsy  peep  out  of  the  hut ;  from  whence, 
soon  after,  a  wreath  of  fine  blue  smoke  makes 
its  way  into  the  clear  sky ;  and  the  woodman  re- 
enters his  dwelling,  and  trims  Tom's  boat  that 
employs  some  of  his  leisure  time. 

From  that  neat  frame-house  opposite,  encircled 
by  a  green  verandah,  surrounded  by  the  large  gar- 
den and  farm  yard,  some  distance  off  the  road,  on 
side  of  which  is  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  passers- 
by  by  shumach  and  elder  trees,  there  emerges 
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a  young  damsel,  the  first  glimpse  of  whose  face 
and  figure  would  arrest  attention.  In  each  hand 
she  carries  a  milk  pail.  She  takes  her  course  to 
the  sheds,  at  the  end  of  that  spacious  frame- 
barn,  and,  opening  a  door,  calls,  "  Come,  Cherry ! 
come,  Nancy!" 

She  stands  on  one  side,  whilst  deliberately, 
and  with  great  simplicity  of  countenance,  two 
sleek  cows,  bearing  the  above  names,  step  out  of 
their  comfortable  sleeping  apartment,  and  await 
the  pleasure  of  their  fair  little  mistress  to  reliei^e 
them  of  their  milk. 

Having  seated  herself  upon  a  stump,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  stool,  the  maiden  summons 
"  Cherry,"  which  animal  immediately,  taking  a 
nibble  at  some  grass  as  it  goes,  quietly  ranges 
its  bulk  beside  her. 

What  causes  that  sudden  blush  of  pleasure  on 
her  fair  cheek?  The  familiar  and  welcome  voice 
of  Harry  Brainsoft,  who  comes  now,  as  indeed 
for  a  length  of  time  he  has  done,  to  get  his 
morning's  supply  of  milk,  and  to  feast  his  eye 
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upon  the  little  maiden  who  has  bound  him  fast 
with  the  silken  bonds  of  first  love. 

Lucy  Ann  Murdock,  the  Magistrate's  only 
child,  and  Annie  have  been  inseparable  compa- 
nions, and  she  now  eagerly  enquired  after  her 
young  friends. 

"  Oh !  they're  quite  well,"  said  Harry,  "  un- 
usually smart  I  should  say;  they  were  fast 
asleep  when  I  came,  and  of  course  sent  their  love 
to  Lucy  Ann,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  kisses, 
which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  deliver." 

"  You  are  a  droll  boy,  Harry,'*  said  Lucy  Ann 
making  the  air  resound  with  her  silvery  laugh; 
not  a  coarse  laugh  was  hers,  for  she  had  gentle 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  had,  moreover  spent  some 
years  in  the  first  two  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had  ^she  been  a 
tenant  of  the  woods  and  wilds.  Her  father 
having  lost  his  helpmate,  had  suddenly  thrown 
up  his  law  practice,  and  with  a  small  fortune  he 
had  amassed,  now  prosecuted  the  occupation  of 
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farming,  which  was   always  more  congenial  to 
his  taste. 

With  her  dulcet  voice,  high  in  merriment,  the 
usual  awakener  of  the  various  live  stock  about 
the  farmyard,  forth  came  the  lady- turkeys,  with 
their  king- gobbler  at  their  head,  his  proud  neck 
garnished  with  its  numerous  sugar-plums,  now 
changed  from  a  pinky  white  into  a  crimson — his 
handsome  tail  outspread,  as  giving  his  loud  greet- 
ing, he  scrapes  the  ground  with  his  wings,  while 
he  glides  majestically  along.  Several  ducks 
emerge  from  a  shed,  where  they  have  passed  the 
night,  and  waddling  forward,  indulge  vocifer- 
ously in  their  native  tongue.  Then  the  rustle  of 
wings  sounds  in  the  air  ;  some  geese,  that  have 
been  enjoying  a  cool  morning's  swim  on  a  neigh- 
bouring pond,  sweep  into  the  yard  at  the  call  of 
their  well-known  mistress,  and  mingle  their  cla- 
morous voices  with  those  of  the  other  feathered 
tribes.  These  are  followed  by  whole  broods  of 
lively  chickens,  and  their   respective   mothers, 
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preceded  by  their  sires  of  gigantic  build  and 
dashing  plumage,  who  add  another  familiar 
strain  to  the  universal  music. 

The  voices,  in  loud  joyousness,  of  these  various 
tenants  of  the  farmyard,  arouse  from  their  half 
torpid  state  the  cattle  and  horses  in  an  adjoining 
field,  which  come  bounding  along  towards  a  large 
gate  looking  into  the  yard,  which  bars  their  fur- 
ther progress.  They  are  impatient  for  the  usual 
supply  of  salt,  which  all  animals,  in  America 
particularly,  relish — it  being  indispensable  to 
their  health.  Sundry  pigs  and  sheep  also  join 
with  the  throng,  bleating  and  grunting  their 
harsh  sounds  to  the  tenors  and  contraltos  of  their 
winged  acquaintances. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lively  indication  of  thriv- 
ing husbandry,  another  voice  startles  the  late 
silent  morning — a  deep  bass  and  sonorous  voice, 
belonging  to  a  human  being  of  mature  age  and 
manly  weight,  disclosing,  by  its  full  tone,  that 
its  owner  can  boast  of  health,  good  temper  and 
heartiness. 
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"  That^s  darl/'  screams  the  maiden,  clapping 
her  little  hands,  and  tripping  lightly  towards  a 
form  seen  just  emerging  from  a  door  in  the 
house — a  man  of  full  stature  and  sinewy  frame 
— an  American,  of  the  stern  practical  class, 
having  large  blue  eyes,  a  long  fine  nose,  massive 
sun-burnt  brow,  and  straight  black  hair.  He  is 
habited  in  brown  trousers,  and  vest  of  the  same 
colour,  and  is  without  his  coat  and  hat;  there  is 
a  smile  on  his  face,  as  he  meets  the  greeting  of 
his  only  child — a  child  that  he  might  well  be 
proud  of;  his  bright  and  sparkling  glance  be- 
spoke love,  and  trust,  and  companionship.  With 
one  bound  she  is  lifted  up  by  her  sire's  muscular 
arms,  their  lips  meet  in  happy  union,  and  they 
were  as  happy  as  parent  and  child  can  be. 

"  How  are  we,  this  morning,  my  bonnie  one  ?" 
asked  Allen  Murdock,  as  he  placed  his  daughter 
on  her  feet. 

"  Quite  smart,  dear  dad,"  she  answers  gaily. 

*'  That's  right,  Lucy  Ann,  my  canny  lassie," 
returned  he,   patting  her  fair  cheek.      "Ha! 
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God's  been  good  to  your  father,  child ;  I  can^t  help 
feeling  this  every  day  more  and  more,  that  I  see 
you  about  with  your  willingness  to  be  useful,  and 
lack  of  stuck-up  pride,  that  mostly  fills  the  heads 
and  guides  the  manners  of  your  city  school-girls. 
If  I  had  known  what  stuff  my  little  lassie  was 
made  of,  we  should  have  been  before  in  this 
pure  place,  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
Don^t  it  taste  nicer,  Lucy  Ann,  here — just  take  a 
breath  of  it,  my  bonnie — sweeter  than  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  our  city,  and  musty  offices?  I 
am  strong,  too,  here,  lassie ;  I  wonder,  I  calculate 
that  I  fagged  at  the  dry  law  so  long  as  I  did. 
Never  mind,  it  has  given  me  double  relish  for 
this  pursuit  I  guess.  Halloa !  there's  Scamper, 
and  Tearturf,  and  Buck,  and  Berry,  making 
respectful  signs  for  their  salt.  You  shall  have 
it  directly,  my  sleek  ones.  Why,  lassie,  where  be 
your  shoes  and  stockings?'* 

"  Oh !  I  don't  wear  them  often  now,  dad,  only 
when  I  go  to  Annie  or  Mr.  Jakes'  store,  or  to 
church,"  she  answered,  looking  down  upon  a  pair 
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of  the  most  beautiful  miniature  feet  and  ancles, 
just  tinged  slightly  brown  by  the  summer  sun. 

"  Now,"  added  she,  "  I  must  feed  my  chil- 
dren." 

So  saying  she  tripped  along,  humming  a  tune 
in  her  childish  glee  to  the  barn,  where,  opening 
a  door,  she  vanished  for  an  instant  into  the  gra- 
nary to  fill  her  lap  with  barley — the  turkeys, 
geese,  hens,  and  ducks  redoubling  their  glad- 
some noises  in  expectation  of  their  coming 
meal. 

"  That  gal's  worth  having,  anyhow,"  solilo- 
quised the  parent  aloud,  not  yet  having  caught 
sight  of  Harry. 

The  farmer  proceeded  to  take  from  a  barrel 
just  within  the  house  a  few  pounds  of  salt,  and 
afterwards  he  walked  forward  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  four-footed  animals  at  the  gate,  that 
licked  their  lips  assiduously  at  his  approach. 
He  filled  two  wooden  troughs  with  the  salt, 
which  the  cattle  and  horses  despatch  voraciously. 
At  length  he  espied  the  youth. 
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"  Hilloa  !"  he  cried;  "how  are  you,  Mister 
Brainsoft,  this  morning  ?  Well,  lad,  how  are  all 
at  the  English  cottage,  as  I  call  your  nice  little 
abode,  with  it  garden  full  of  flowers?  How  is 
my  Annie,  the  rose  of  Jonesborough  ?" 

"  They  are  all  smart.  Sir,  thank  you,"  res- 
ponded Harry,  "  though  they  are  not  such  early 
birds  as  we  are,  Mr.  Allan." 

"Hi,  hi,"  returned  the  farmer;  "well,  lad, 
how  are  your  potatoes  likely  to  turn  out  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  guess,  Sir." 

Two  farming  men  now  appeared,  and  yoked  a 
pair  of  oxen  for  ploughing ;  whilst  Pink,  a  black 
woman-servant,  walked  lazily  into  the  yard, 
where  a  quantity  of  piled  wood  lay,  and  filled 
her  apron  with  deal  splinters.  She  retraced  her 
steps  to  a  spacious  kitchen  and  breakfast-room, 
in  the  former  of  which  she  and  the  farming  men 
took  their  meals,  as  Mr.  Murdock  did  not 
patronize  the  custom  of  the  country  of  having 
"  helps"  at  the  family  table. 

Lucy  Ann  soon  came  forth,  surrounded  by  her 
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impatient  children — as  she  called  them — scatter- 
ing their  food,  which  was  eagerly  devoured,  and 
laughing  wildly  as  she  pointed  out  the  greediness 
of  the  hens,  and  scolded  the  turkeys  for  fight- 
ing. 

"  That  girl  takes  great  pleasure,  Harry,  in  the 
farm,'^  observed  Mr.  Murdock,  "though  she*s 
been  gently  nurtured  and  cared  for.  Like  her 
old  dad,  she  loves  to  be  beneath  the  free  canopy 
of  Heaven.  If  half  the  girls  that  pine,  and  lie 
on  velvet  cushions  in  the  cities,  would  imitate 
her,  they  wouldn't  be  so  feeble  as  they  turn  out 
to  be  when  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  This 
is  the  exercise  for  health.  I  estimate  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  find  her  such  as  she  is — not  spoiled 
by  refinement.  She's  a  hearty  little  vixen — as 
good  as  she's  clever,"  added  the  father,  with 
pride  contemplating  his  lovely  daughter. 

Harry  drank  in  the  farmer's  words  with  a 
pleasure  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  He  esti- 
mated Lucy  Ann's  sphere  of  usefulness   even 
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higher  than  her  parent  did.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
youth  of  no  slight  pretensions,  with  a  taste  and 
inclination  towards  something  more  elevating 
than  a  backwood's  life. 

He  yearned  for  the  opportunity  and  means  to 
try  his  fortune  in  something  better  fitted  to  keep 
in  action  a  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind,  if  he  could,  to  learn  the  pro- 
fession that  Mr.  Allan  Murdock  had  forsaken. 

"  She's  the  right  sort,  farmer,"  replied  Harry 
drily,  as  he  hung  down  his  head,  busying  himself 
with  his  thoughts,  which  were  taking  a  wide 
range,  settling  for  an  instant  amid  dusty  tomes, 
bearing  the  titles  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton," 
and  "  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  which  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Murdock  speak  of  with  an  expression 
of  distaste,  and  mingling  also  with  pictures, 
drawn  definitely  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory, 
of  Lucy  Ann's  fair-complexioned  features. 

Harry  took  his  can  in  hand,  and  was  about 
retracing  his  path  homeward,  when  some  one 
hailed  him  in  a  voice  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
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Murdock,  and  round  an  angle  of  the  dwelling, 
leaning  upon  a  crutch,  came  forward  the  very 
fac-simile  of  the  hardy  farmer,  save  the  difference 
that  age  made  betwixt  the  two,  for  this  was 
Lucy  Ann's  grandfather.  In  form  he  was  burly 
and  stout;  a  Scotch  cap  sat  above  a  merry 
Scotch  face,  bronzed  by  exposure  and  the  sun, 
crowning  a  shiny  bald  pate,  frosted  hair  and 
whiskers.  No  sooner  did  Lucy  Ann  behold  him, 
than  she  called  old  Pink  to  take  away  the  milk- 
pails,  and  bounded  forward  to  meet  her  grandsire. 
He  leaned  down  fondly,  while  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  worn  cheek. 

There  was  a  Scottish  accent  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's speech,  that  told  his  race  had  not  for  many 
generations  been  planted  on  American  soil.  He 
greeted  his  tall,  and  even  elderly  looking  son 
with — 

"  How's  a'  wi'  ye,  my  boy  ?  Wow !  but  it's  a 
braw  morn  and  a  bonnie !" 

In  his  partial  eyes,  Mr.  Murdock  was  but  an 
overgrown  lad,  that  had  married  "  unco  airlie," 
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and  was,  by  that  accident,  parent  of  his  "  bonnie 
chield"  of  fifteen,  as  he  often  told  him  to  his 
amusement. 

"I  got  a  glint  o'  ye,  lad,"  said  the  elder 
Murdock  to  Hurry,  "  frae  my  wee  bit  window 
aboon,  an'  1  wanted  a  word  wi'  ye  afore  ye  went 
hame." 

"  All  right,  Sir,"  answered  the  boy  smartly, 
as  the  junior  Mr.  Murdock  left  them. 

"  Aweel,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  d'ye 
ken  any  mair  about  your  father,  laddie?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  we  have  received  no  further  intel- 
ligence from  him :  there's  hardly  time  yet ;  the 
letter  we  had  was  written  when  he  arrived  at  a 
little  village  on  towards  Lake  Huron.  I  don't 
think  we  shall  hear  from  him  till  he's  settled 
about  some  land." 

"  Weel,  weel;  I  wish  him  weel.  I  wish  he*d 
bided  among  us  here !  I  do  miss  the  pipes  we 
used  to  hae  together,  laddie.  He  was  sic  a  mon 
for  talkin'  and  claverin';  sic  a  mon  for  talk, 
boy !     He  kenn'd  all  about  a  frien'  o'  mine  that 
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went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  died — of  course  of 
yellow  fever — almost  as  soon  as  he  stepped  on 
shore,  I  may  say.  He'd  told  your  daddie  all 
about  bonnie  Aberdeen,  the  braes,  tte  heather, 
and  the  mountains  there,  that  these  auld  een'll 
ne'er  look  at  ony  raair — waes  me !" 

His  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  sorrowful  tone 
that  plainly  told  the  heart  of  the  old  man  was  in 
the  home  of  his  youth. 

"How  is  your  gout  to-day,  Mr.  Murdock?" 
enquired  the  bcr. 

"  Aweel,  lad,  aweel,  it's  journeyed  frae  the 
knee  to  my  big  toe.  If  it  wad  but  gang  a  wee 
bit  ayont,  my  gude  laddie,  it  wad  be  unco  prime ; 
but  as  it  still  bides,  I  canna  say  it's  muckle 
better.  Ah !  boy,  though  I'm  stout  and  tall,  I'm 
not  so  strong  as  I  was.  I  do  believe,  lad,  that 
I  should  ha'  burnt  quietly  out,  like  a  good  tallow 
candle,  if  I'd  bided  in  auld  Scotland,  kept  up  the 
same  exercise,  and  not  lived  quite  so  fast  as  I 
did  at  one  time,  when  I  grew  fat  and  lazy,  and 
the  circulation  got  impeded.     Aweel,  aweel  time 
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tellin'  noo  upon  me;  tak'  a  lesson  from  me, 
laddie,  never  grow  lazy  ;  never  eat  nor  drink 
more  than  enough;  and  tak'  plenty  o'  exercise; 
and  ye'll  want  no  medicine,  and  get  no  infernal 
gout,  to  tak'  your  mind  off  makin'  up  your  books 
for  the  grand  account." 

"  We  shouldn't  put  off  that.  Sir,  I  calculate, 
till  the  period  when  gout  may  be  expected,"  re- 
marked Harry  seriously :  "we  should  never 
neglect  the  day-book.  Sir;  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  balance  against  us,  and  make  all  square - 
without  delay." 

"  Wow,  laddie,  but  yo're  vera  young  for  sic  a 
philosopher!  Bear  these  sentiments  in  mind; 
grip  'em  tight,  lad,  for  they'll  mak  a  real  man 
o'  ye.  A  gude  lad — a  gude  lad,"  added  the  old 
gentleman  admiringly,. at  the  same  time  patting 
the  head  of  the  youth,  who  felt  proud  of  his 
notice. 

"  Ye're  a  vera  young  chirl,  I  guess,"  continued 
old  Mr.  Murdock,  after  a  pause,  "  to  reason  upon 
morality ;  but  tak  heed,  boy ;  reasoning  without 
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action  is  nothing  at  all.  There  was  Sandy 
McGregor,  a  school-friend  o'  mine, — he  was  a 
philosopher  at  sixteen,  and  could  talk  a  horse 
blind, — but  he  went  into  the  hells  of  London, 
and  gambled  away  his  own  and  his  two  sisters' 
fortunes ; — drove  one  to  wickedness  irreclaimable ; 
— the  other  became  my  puir  wee  wife.  It's  a 
lesson  t'  ye,  lad;  and  ye'll  forgive  an  old  man's 
advice  frae  experience ; — he  spoke  philosophy  at 
sixteen,  and  he  died  a  dog's  death !" 

"Oh!  Sir,"  replied  Harry,  "I  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  the  kindness  that  prompts  your  ad- 
vice to  a  poor  farming  lad, — a  humble  back- 
woodsman, that  can  look  for  nothing  beyond; — 
but  we  can  see  around  us  every  day  illustrations 
of  the  like  nature,  if  we  will  but  observe;  and 
then  we  have  them  in  books  too." 

"  Aye,  laddie,  it's  true,  we  see  amaist  every 
day  these  awfu'  results  o'  imprudence  and  vice 
around  us,  but  how  few,  in  reality,  do  see  them 
to  their  own  especial  profit !  And  though  books 
are  fu'  o'  similar  instances  and  their  punishment, 
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the  book's  put  awa'  and  its  moral  forgotten !  But 
why,  lad,  may  an  old  man  enquire,  do  ye  say 
that  ye  canna  look  for  anything  beyond — beyond 
whatr 

"I  mean  that  I  am  without  the  means  to 
follow  any  pursuit  that  I  might  desire." 

"Boy,"  returned  the  old  man  quickly, but  im- 
pressively, at  the  same  time  shaking  the  youth's 
hand,  "  boy,  means  make  some  m^en^  and  nearly 
as  often  undo  them.  The  best  men  have  made 
the  means y 

A  new  light  seemed  at  that  instant  to  shoot 
through  the  boy's  mind,  and  an  inward  resolve 
was  formed,  that  if  means  could  be  made,  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  them;  he  disliked  his 
present  pursuits,  and  determined  to  carve  out  a 
noble  career  amongst  men. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  lad,  with  his 
eyes  bent  to  the  ground  full  of  thought. 

Mr.  Murdock,  observing  his  aged  dog  Rowser, 
who,  from  the  instant  the  old  gentleman  ap- 
peared, had  forsaken  his  kennel,  and  souglit  his 
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notice  by  whines  and  short  barks,  for  they  were 
constant  companions  now,  as  they  had  been  in 
years  of  '  Auld  lang  syne,'  exclaimed : 

"What!  my  bonnie  Rowser!  What!  my 
bonnie  Rowser!  ha,  ha!  he  knows  his  master; 
gude  dog !  gude  dog !"  said  the  old  man  affec- 
tionately stroking  his  rough  head,  and  getting 
a  lick  in  return. 

Rowser's  native  land  was  the  "  land  of  cakes." 
Day  after  day  had  he  seen,  in  company  with  his 
master,  the  first  peep  of  the  sun  on  the  bleak 
moors,  when  hunting  the  black  cock  among  the 
heather,  or  chasing  the  red  deer  for  unwearying 
miles.  Perhaps  he,  like  the  true  sun  of  Scotland 
caressing  him,  had  some  recollection  of  a  cloud- 
capped  mountain,  and  drenching  mists,  where 
the  wild  game  whirred  from  among  the  thick 
bracken,  and  the  quick  shot  resounded  from  rock 
to  cliff,  giving  birth  to  a  thousand  wild  echoes 
that  still  ring  in  the  old  sportsman's  ears. 

Lucy  Ann  met  Harry  as  he  was  closing  the 
gate  leading  to  the  road,  and  gave  him  a  trifling 
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message  to  Annie.  It  brought  to  his  mind  that 
he  also  had  a  few  words  to  deliver  from  his  sister, 
which  by  reason  of  the  serious  thoughts  called  up 
by  Mr.  Murdock's  conversation,  he  had  well  nigh 
forgotten. 

"  Lucy  Ann,"  said  he,  ''  Annie  told  me  last 
night,  to  beg  you  to  come  round  to  tea  with  us 
this  evening  ;  she  says  if  you  will  bring  your  new 
merino  bodice,  she  will  tell  you  how  best  to  trim 
it.  She  wants  to  have  your  opinion  too  of  a 
piece  of  guitar  music  she  has  received  from  New 
York." 

"  Oh !  ni  be  sure  to  come  if  Dad  will  let  me, " 
she  cried  in  ecstacy,  leaning  her  dimpled  chin  on 
the  gate  ;  ''  you  must  kiss  her  for  me,  Harry." 

"Itis  impossible  to  do  that,"  rejoined  the  youth, 
smiling,    "  unless — 

"  Unless  what  ?"  interrogated  she,  with  a 
cunning  shake  of  the  head,  which  shook  her 
luxuriant  flaxen  curls ;  "  you  musn't  be  naughty, 
or " 

"  Yet  you  may  certainly  give  me  possession  of 
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the  delicate  little  token  that  I'm  to  deliver  to  my 
sister?" 

"Well  now,'^  said  she,  first  turning  round  to 
see  if  any  person  were  within  view,  and  then 
putting  her  rosy  cheek  slightly  over  the  bar  of 
the  gate  towards  him,  "  you  may  take  one  and 
be  smart."  Harry  took  her  at  her  word,  and 
placing  his  arm  around  her  neck,  snatched 
twenty  kisses  from  her  enticing  little  mouth; 
then  waving  his  hat,  bent  his  way  home- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER  yil. 


The  log-house  that  had  been  hired  by  their  good 
friend,  the  long  absent  Pedlar,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Brainsoft  family,  had,  since  they 
tenanted  it,  been  considerably  improved  in 
exterior  appearance.  The  whole  had  been 
whitewashed  several  times  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  window  frames  and  doors,  over 
which  now  blossomed  creeping  plants  in  great 
luxuriance,  were  painted  green.  Harry  and 
Annie  had  made  a  garden  on  three  sides  of  the 
house,  and  it  now  presented  a  profusion  of  bright 
flowers,  some  transplanted  from  the  neighbouring 
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forest,  others  raised  from  seeds  and  roots,  which 
their  friend,  Mr.  Allan  Murdock  had  given 
them. 

A  small  grape  vine  was  beginning  to  shoot  up 
its  tendrils  on  the  south  of  the  tenement,  and 
quantities  of  wild  rose  trees,  mingled  with 
blackberry  bushes,  elder,  and  shumack  shrubs, 
formed  a  natural  hedge,  enclosing  the  carefully 
tended  parterres.  The  curious  neighbours, 
whenever  they  peeped  at  the  ground,  sighed 
to  think  that  so  much  good  land  was  wasted,  and 
so  much  valuable  labour  misemployed  in  its 
culture.  They  pitied  the  taste  of  the  English 
people  in  not  filling  the  soil  "  with  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  and  pumpkins,  instead  of  flowers.'* 
Where  that  rustic  summerhouse  was  erected 
amidst  the  clump  of  hazles,  they  thought  pig 
styes  would  be  more  profitable.  Yet  these  bush 
critics  were  very  glad  to  obtain  the  present  of  a 
nosegay  from  this  envied  abode.  They  little 
knew,  nor  would  credit  that  the  neatness  of  the 
dwelling,   and  the  arrangement  of  the  ground 
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about   it,    were    the   result    of    leisure    hours 
only. 

If  this  miniature  retreat  stood  alone  in  point 
of  beauty  and  refinement,  in  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  forest,  so  did  its  fairest  flower,  sweet 
Annie  Burlington, — for  to  that  name  she  clings 
still,  outvie  all  others  of  her  sex  around  in  every 
thing  that  graces  the  name  of  a  woman.  So 
condescending  were  her  manners,  so  amiable  her 
disposition,  blended  with  a  natural  dignity  which 
never  forsook  her,  that  she  had  won  not  only  the 
respect,  but  the  love  of  the  villagers.  The  born 
children  of  the  wilderness  could  detect  that, 
though  fate  had  made  her  one  with  them,  she 
was  not  of  them.  They  regarded  her  as  a 
precious  plant,  accidentally  set  amid  wild  flowers ; 
as  a  moss  rose-bud  amid  wild  roses ;  a  carnation 
blushing  amongst  buttercups  and  marigolds. 
Mayest  thou  not,  fair  child  of  refinement !  be  one 
of  those,  born  "  to  waste  their  sweetness  in  the 
desert  air,"  as  the  poet  mournfully  sings.  But 
who  is  there,  in  distant  city,  or  far  country, 
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worthy  to  pluck  the  fair  shoot  from  its  parent ' 
stem,  or  transplant  the  flower  to  a  more  congenial 
soil  ?  Ah,  little  wist  ye,  ye  dwellers  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  these  peaceful  solitudes — of  the  world 
of  bustle  beyond.  Little  reck  ye  what  myriads 
of  travellers  are  bending  anxious  steps  hither  and 
thither.  Ye  hear  not  the  busy  hum  ot  commerce ; 
ye  listen  not  to  the  roar  of  steam  vessels  clearing 
their  foaming  path  through  the  stormy  ocean. 
Ye  are  not  aroused  by  the  clamour  of  starting 
bells;  or  the  voice  of  numerous  arrivals.  Ye 
remark  not  the  greetings  of  the  newly  met,  nor 
the  sorrowful  partings  of  kindred  and  friends,  that 
may  never  meet  again.  Ye  reck  not  that  with 
every  moment  of  time  thousands  are  moving  on- 
wards, all  on  some  errand  of  hate,  or  friendship, 
money,  or  love.  Hope  beckons  them  forward 
ever.  The  sand  in  the  hour  glass  is  ever 
running,  and  with  it  the  resistless  tide  ever  ebbs 
and  flows ;  accomplishing  hopes  deferred  when  the 
lapse  of  time  has  rendered  the  breast  of  long  ex- 
pectancy careless,  and  almost  past  enjoyment; 
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fulfilling,  and  crowning  with  glowing  success  tlie 
long  cherished  hopes  of  youth. 

Yet,  Annie,  fair,  contented  one,  are  there  not 
wishes,  in  thy  breast,  that  if  fulfilled,  would 
make  that  dark  blue  eye  glisten  brighter?  Hope 
on  still.  Thou  hast  been  a  denizen,  and  happy 
contemplater  of  busy  life,  though  now,'  around 
thee  are  only  beings  ignorant  of  any  world 
beyond,  except  boundless  forests  [and  inexhaus- 
tible lakes;  ignorant  almost  of  any  cluster  of 
habitations  of  greater  extent  and  number  than 
that  which  forms  their  primitive  village,  where 
the  inhabitants  pursue  their  monotonous  round, 
content  to  find  themselves  living  insects  of  a 
superior  order;  to  fell  the  forest;  to  exist,  for  a 
brief  untutored  season,  and  at  last  to  take  their 
place  under  the  turnip  fields  which  their  own 
hands  have  tilled. 

Until  within  the  last  three  months,  during  which 
Mr.  Brainsoft  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  legacy  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the 
duties  of  the  family  had  been  heavy  and  inces- 
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sant.  At  first  they  cultivated  a  few  acres  of 
land;  Annie  helping  to  teach,  with  her  brother 
and  sisters,  some  few  young  women  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded them.  When  they  kept  cows — only  re- 
cently parted  with — she  undertook  all  the  dairy 
work,  was  ofttinies  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  summer  sun  in  making  hay,  and  in  binding 
the  wheat — unharmed  and  unrepining ;  in  leisure 
moments  being  assisted  by  her  only  brother, 
between  whom  and  herself  has  ripened  the  fon- 
dest attachment,  their  dispositions  harmonising 
and  who,  hand  in  hand,  have  shared  trouble, 
toil,  and  privation,  and  patiently  worked  day  by 
day,  to  make  the  once  rough  log-house  wear  its 
present  respectable  appearance.  They  sought 
in  the  luxuriant  swamps  for  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes,  and  transferred  them  to  their  gar- 
den; transplanted  successfully  the  wild  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  which  now  might  be  seen  flou- 
rishing there;  bordered  the  beds  with  flowers 
from  the  forest;  rooted  out  decaying   stumps; 
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fashioned  others  into  seats ;  garnished  tough 
stumps,  that  could  not  be  extricated  from  the 
soil,  with  mock-orange  and  wild  cucumber  vines, 
now  loaded  with  fruit;  and  by  a  thousand  ways 
and  means  have  rendered  the  humble  dwelling  a 
paradise  to  its  inmates;  and  now  that  they  are 
about  to  leave  it  they  experience  no  slight  regret. 
Through  the  above  ordeal  the  poor  girl,  not 
long  before  expelled  from  the  abode  of  luxury, 
had  to  pass — and  with  a  brave  heart  it  was  done. 
Her  parents  had  often  expressed  their  wonder  at 
her  constant  cheerfulness,  and  her  aptitude  for 
anything  she  undertook.  They  would  fain  have 
made  her  tasks  lighter,  but  she  would  not  yield 
to  hardship :  her  elasticity  of  spirit  and  active 
mind,  with  an  excellent  constitution,  carried  her 
through  all.  Instead  of  this  unused-to  exercise 
debilitating  her  frame,  or  injuring  her  remark- 
table  beauty,  it  seemed  to  strengthen  the  one, 
and  add  to  the  other.  She  grew  slightly  fuller 
in  form,  her  brow  continued  purely  white :  the 
rays  of  the  sun  that  tinted  her  delicate  cheek 
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with  a  beautiful  brown,  which  increased  the  lus- 
tre of  her  eye,  failed  to  colour  her  forehead.  Her 
hair  became  more  massive,  and  of  such  extraor- 
dinary length  that,  when  unbound,  it  reached  to 
her  tiny  feet.  Still,  though  busied  with  so  many 
occupations,  she  had  seized  minutes  from  the 
passing  hours  to  indulge  her  taste  for  music,  in 
which  she  had  long  excelled.  The  strains  from 
her  guitar  on  summer  evenings  were  swept  by 
the  breeze  into  many  a  lonely  log-hut,  filling  the 
inmates  with  emotions  they  could  not  define, 
awakening,  momentarily,  the  almost  dormant 
sentiment  of  ideality,  startling  into  a  moment  of 
renewed  song  the  sleeping  birds,  weary  with  a 
day's  carolling,  or  the  warblers  in  early  morning 
darting  about  the  dewy  foliage.  Or — in  the  wild 
winter  time,  when  the  snow  fringed  the  leafless 
boughs,  and  covered  with  its  mantle  all  the  gems 
of  the  garden,  when  the  only  labour  of  the  back- 
woodsman was  in  felling  the  woods — often  the 
hardy  son  of  toil  would  rest  an  instant  to  catch 
the  melody,  wafted  now  and  then  by  the  piercing 
breezes  through  the  rarefied  air. 
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So  Annie  Burlington,  though  her  heart,  it 
must  be  said,  was  not  in  the  woods  and  wilds, 
never  found  time  for  repining — one  occupation 
following  another  in  rapid  succession  kept  her 
in  health,  and  with  the  society  found  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family  she  was  content. 

There  was  a  secret  thought,  however,  that 
treasured  in  the  deep  recesses-  of  her  heart,  had 
its  influence  on  her  mind,  and  if  ever  she  were 
for  a  moment  sad,  it  was  for  another's  fate  and, 
not  for  her  own.  Beautiful  as  the  smiling  day 
she  looked  this  morning,  as  her  brother  entered 
from  his  errand  to  Mr.  Murdock's  farm,  and 
found  her  already  amidst  her  flowers.  Warm 
was  the  greeting  between  them.  She  had  on  a 
light  pink  dress ;  a  neat  white  collar,  tied  by  a 
blue  velvet  ribband,  encircled  her  swan-like  neck ; 
her  hair  fell  in  plaits  and  curls  beneath  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  which  her  saucy  sister, 
Amelia,  had  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  honey- 
suckle the  previous  evening.  The  brother  and 
sister  gazed  fondly  upon  each  other. ' 
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The  lad  was  not  unworthy  of  notice.  He  was 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  aud  tall  for  his 
age.  His  countenance  resembled  his  sister's  in 
expression,  but  there  was  a  greater  play  of  wit 
and  mirthfulness  about  the  eyes,  and  his  fore- 
head was  finely  developed.  He  was  dressed  care- 
lessly in  trousers  and  vest  of  moleskin,  but  wore 
no  coat.  A  Scotch  cap  set  rakishly  on  his  bushy 
locks — he  had  of  late  taken  a  fancy  to  Scotch 
articles  of  apparel;  a  lay-down  collar  and  blue 
neckerchief  completed  his  attire.  The  maiden 
exhibited  her  apron  full  of  freshly-gathered  flow- 
ers. He  remarked  that  they  were  all  very  choice 
ones.  Her  eyes  glistened  when  he  enquired  the 
reason  of  her  cutting  all  the  best. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  "  did  you  give  my  message 
to  Miss  Murdock  ?" 

"  I  executed  your  commands  to  the  letter," 
returned  the  boy  pretending  to  look  grave. 

"  And  will  she  come?"  enquinjd  his  sister. 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  replied  Harry. 

"At  what  hour,  dear  ?" 
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"  Well,  by  the  powers !"  answered  her  brother, 
"  I  forgot  to  obtain  that  important  piece  of  infor- 
mation from  the  wee  lilly  of  Jonesborough." 

"Now,  Harry,  pray  speak  to  the  purpose," 
enjoined  Annie,  with  her  musical  laugh ;  "  you 
never  do  bring  back  the  whole  of  what  I  desire 
to  know." 

"  I've  brought  you  something  nice  though 
from  her — had  it  fresh,"  and  he  delivered  the 
kiss  that  he  had  received,  with  many  more,  from 
Lucy  Anne's  lips. 

"  You  are  a  very  saucy  boy,"  observed  Annie, 
culling  a  few  more  dahlias  and  holyhocks ;  "  but 
what  do  you  think,"  said  she,  as  she  was  about 
entering  the  house — "  mother  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  father — such  pleasant  news ;  he  has 
bought  200  acres  of  land  in  a  most  delightful 
part  of  Canada,  and  that  agreeable  English 
gentleman  he  told  us  of  in  his  former  letter 
settled  the  purchase  for  him." 

"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  youth, 
throwing  his  cap  into  the  air  in  his  pleasure  at 
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the  tidings ;  "  hurrah  for  Canada,  the  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  free!  that's  the  country  for  a 
Britisher's  heart  to  swell  with  pride  in." 

"  So  it  is,  brother,  but  you  must  not  forget  we 
have  found  good  friends  here." 

"  So  we  have,  and  no  mistake,  cherry  lips !" 
exclaimed  the  joyous  lad,  glad  of  any  change; 
"still,  I  have  an  extraordinary  hankering  for 
British  soil.  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Sis,  but  I 
am  blood,  bone,  brain,  and  heart,  an  English- 
man." 

"  Unless  a  fair  young  American  should  change 
your  opinions,  my  bonnie  brother." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  merry  youth,  "if 
there  be  any  change  it  must  be  made  by  me — a 
lord  of  the  creation;  but,"  he  added  mischief - 
ously,  looking  Annie  full  in  the  face,  "  who'll 
have  the  unspeakable  felicity  of  endeavouring  to 
change  your  opinions,  my  prettiest — or  rather 
handsomest  of  sisters?  for  you  are  aware  that 
you  are  not  pretty :  Lucy  is  entitled  to  that  ap- 
pellation— she  is  Venus,  and  you  are  Imperial 
Juno." 
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The  beautiful  girl  bent  her  head,  and  peered 
amongst  the  flowers,  a  smile  of  sadness  for  an 
insfcant  supplanting  her  late  joyous  expression  of 
countenance,  which  she  could  not  hide  from  her 
brother's  acute  perception. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sis  !'^  enquired  he,  sooth- 
ingly; "have  I  ofiended  my  best  of  girls?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied,  thoughtfully;  "I  was 
only  thinking  at  that  moment." 

"Not  of  the  good  old  pedlar?"  interrogated 
he  quickly,  for  that  absent  person  had  often  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  the  two,  and 
on  the  last  evening  it  had  happened  to  be  more 
particularly  the  case;  they  had  together  ex- 
amined several  sketches  of  his  doing,  and  she 
had  delighted  her  brother  by  singing  two  ballads 
of  his  composing,  to  which  Harry  was  never 
tired  of  listening. 

*'  Old !"  answered  Annie — "  old !  why,  Harry, 
he  was  young — very  young." 

"  He  was  thirty,  if  he  were  a  day,"  replied 
her  brother,  thinking,  as  boys  of  his  age  gene- 
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rally  do,  a  person  numbering  those  years  to  be 
almost  in  the  vale  of  life ;  they  are  barely  un- 
deceived till  they  become  thirty  themselves,  then 
their  wonder  proves  as  great  as  at  their  still 
fresh  and  youthful  buoyancy,  unless  care  has 
prematurely  laid  her  heavy  hand  upon  them. 
"  But  he  has  quite  forgotten  us  by  this  time," 
added  the  youth,  taking  up  his  milk-can,  and 
preparing  to  join  their  mother,  who  was  getting 
ready  the  breakfast  ready  in  the  kitchen.  Annie 
called  to  him. 

"  Stay  a  minute,  Harry — can  you  spare  time 
to  take  a  walk  with  me  this  afternoon  ?'* 

"Going  to  see  old  Mrs.  Manson  again?"  en- 
quired Harry. 

*'  No,  merely  a  quiet  stroll  by  the  river. '^ 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  like  to  do  so  very  much," 
returned  the  brother :  "  the  Pedlar's  walk  as  you 
call  it — you  mean  that?" 

"  Yes,  Harry,"  rejoined  his  sister;  "  I  expect 
it  will  be  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  do ;  th  •  children's  things  are  all 
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mended,   and  bread  and    pies    made    for    tlie 
week." 

"I'll go  with  you,  my  beauty,"exclaimed Hairy ; 
"but  recollect,  when  I  walk  for  pleasure  and 
recreation,  I  permit  my  ideas  to  wander  at  will, 
don^t — like  you — begin  dreaming." 

Saying  this,  he  disappeared,  when  she  opened 
a  neat  door  covered  with  vines,  and  walked  into 
a  parlour,  where  she  began  filling  two  or  three 
jugs  with  nosegays.  She  then  seated  herself,  and 
commenced  weaying  a  wreath  from  the  remaining 
flowers;  and  as  the  mysterious  wreath  became 
fashioned,  a  tear  would  now  and  then  fall  from 
her  eyelids,  and  mingle  with  the  dew  upon  it. 

The  walk  that  Edmund  Clavering  and 
Annie  Burlington  had  almost  made  their  own 
was  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  deep  forest,  the 
very  acme  of  solitude. 

Annie,  since  the  departure  of  their  generous 

benefactor,  sought  it  whenever  an  opportunity 

oflfered,  either  alone   or   in   company  with  her 

brother,    or   her  friend,  Lucy   Ann   Murdock. 

i2 
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Their  rambles  generally  terminated  at  a  mighty 
elm,  that  stood  alone  on  a  velvet  plat  on  the 
banks  of  the  flowing  river.  It  was  of  immense 
girth,  and  had  large  roots  protruding  out  of  the 
ground,  which  formed  a  natural  seat,  the  branches 
above  making  a  shady  canopy  from  the  rays 
of  the  fiercest  sun.  Upon  that  seat  Clavering 
and  she  had  frequently  passed  hours  in  delight- 
ful communion.  He  had  wondered  at  the  wis- 
dom she  displayed,  and  grown  attached  to  her. 
She  had  listened  to  the  thrilling  tales  of  his 
travels  in  southern  lands;  had  pitied  his  sad 
fate,  till  she  felt  the  wanderer  had  twined  him- 
self round  a  heart  that  could  never  beat  for 
another. 

On  one  of  the  boughs  of  this  favorite  denizen 
of  the  woods  that  overhung  the  water,  her  bro- 
ther, at  her  request,  had,  at  different  times, 
hung  wreaths  of  cultured  flowers,  which  she  had 
woven,  to  keep  in  memory  the  happy  hours 
she  had  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  the  departed 
one. 
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The  last  one  had  been  placed  there  in  the 
spring;  but  it  never  occurred  to  Harry  that 
anything  more  than  gratitude  impelled  his  sister 
to  concede  this  elegant  tribute  to  their  kind 
friend's  memory.  The  recollection  of  Clavering's 
person,  mind,  and  accomplishments  with  his 
gentleness  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  had  fortified 
her  against  receiving  the  advances  of  many  who 
had  met — wondering  how  so  elegant  a  maiden 
came  there — and  adored  her.  She  instinctively 
compared  them  with  he  absentee,  and  they 
withered  to  nothing  in  the  comparison. 

Two  long  years  had  passed  since  the  departure 
of  Edmund  Clavering  for  England,  yet  no  tidings 
of  him  had  ever  come  to  cheer  her  ^mid  her  toil- 
some duties,  or  lessen  the  secret  anxiety  she  felt 
on  his  account.  She  hoped  that  Providence 
had  at  last  guided  one  so  deserving  into  a  haven 
of  rest.  She  wondered  at  his  continued  silence 
as  the  months  flew  by,  though  to  blame  him, 
never  entered  her  mind.  Sometimes,  however, 
she  feared  that  sorrow  might  still  be  his  portion, 
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and  he  was  afraid  to  acquaint  her  with  his  sad 
fate.  Through  all  this  disappointment,  notwith- 
standing his  silence,  one  idea  was  paramount— 
that  the  sympathy  that  existed  between  them 
both,  and  the  memory  of  his  buried  wife  and 
daughter  would  bring  them  once  more  within 
sight  of  each  other,  and  to  look  upon  him  she 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ings of  her  soul.  This  reflection  had  recurred 
again  and  again  in  her  lonely  rambles,  but  the 
doubts  and  fears  she  entertained  with  respect  to 
Clavering's  silence  had  failed  to  spoil  the  youth- 
ful elasticity  of  that  bright  innocent  spirit,  or 
to  daunt  the  aspirations  and  ambition  of  the  lofty 
minded  woman,  who  felt  as  if  the  finger  of  fate 
pointed  out  that  she  was  born  for  a  more  ex- 
tended and  higher  sphere  of  usefulness  than  was 
at  present  her  lot. 

With  thoughts  growing  more  and  more  intense, 
she  proceeds  to  weave  the  bright  gems  of  nature 
amid  the  shining  leaves. 

And  why  to-day  does  she  fashion  the  memorial  ? 
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Is  it  because  slie  dreamed  a  pleasant  dream  of 
the  absent  one  last  night  ?  He  was  talking  with 
her,  as  of  old,  on  the  elm-tree  seat.  He  looked 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  oh!  so  kindly  upon 
her !  She  tried  to  touch  him,  but  could  not ; 
and  dissolving  as  into  air,  he  said — "  Think  on 
me  still,  and  you  will  be  rewarded.  Edmund 
Clavering  has  not  forgotten  ycu !" 

Starting  from  her  couch  with  the  vision  still 
fresh  upon  her  senses,  she  remembered,  as  if  by 
inspiration,  that  it  is  the  birthday  of  the  pedlar. 

"Oh!  I  can  never  forget  you;  alas!  alas!" 
she  exclaimed,  almost  involuntarily ;  "  this  is 
your  birthday — T  will  make  a  wreath  to  comme- 
morate the  event.  It  shall  swing  with  the 
autumn  wind  to  tell  the  heavens  and  the  silent 
stars  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  you 
— ah!  too  deeply — too  deeply!'* 

The  making  of  these  memorials  to  the  absent 
one  was  only  known  to  her  brother  beside  herelf ; 
she  had  just  completed  the  one  she  was  now 
making,  when  he  peeped  through  the  parlour 
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window.  Seeing  that  his  sister  looked  abstracted 
he  went  in  and  placed  his  arm  round  her  neck. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  enquired  affection- 
ately, smoothing  her  beautiful  hair. 

''  Nothing,  Harry,"  she  barely  articulated, 

"  Hilloa  !  "  exclaimed  the  boy — "  another 
wreath!  " 

"  ^Tis  three  months  since  you  hung  one  on 
the  elm." 

"  And  this,  T  suppose,  I  am  to  suspend  from 
the  burly  old  fellow  tliis  afternoon  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  answered  ;  "  about  three 
o'clock  will  you  meet  me  at  the  gate?" 

"  I  will  obey,"  returned  he;  "  you  know  I  like 
climbing — it  will  be  figurative  of  my  ascension 
in  life,  an  illustration  of  future  proceedings  of 
mine — nothing  less  than  my  ascent  to  the  Bench, 
when  my  brows  are  to  be  encircled  with  the 
judicial  wreath,  about  the  period,  I  guess,  when, 
like  Mr.  Murdock,  the  gout  will  be  wandering 
about  my  system;  but  what,"  added  he,  observ- 
ing that  his  fair  sister  was  still  silent,  "  what 
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causes  you,  who  are  so  generally  cheerful,  to 
weep,  dearest,  when  you  manufacture  these  sin- 
gular articles — and  in  memory  of  an  individual 
who,  I  daresay,  is  now  smoking  his  hookah,  and 
drinking  a  sherry-cobbler  along  with  his  fat 
spouse  in  some  far-off  country,  and  no  more 
thinking  of  you  than  Thomas-a-Becket  is." 

"  You  know,  Harry,"  said  Annie,  "  that  he 
saved  our  lives." 

"  So  he  did,  and  therefore,  I  long  ago  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  '  brick  ;^  yet  I  can- 
not see  how  the  recollection  should  affect  you 
to  tears." 

"I  remember  kind  actions  so  vividly,"  she 
answered  j  "  I  wish  I  did  notr" 

"I  don^t  wish  so,  though!"  exclaimed  her 
brother ;  "  for  by  the  roses  on  your  fair  cheeks 
I  wouldn't  exchange  my  sister's  bonnie  gushing 
heart  for  all  the  hearts  in  creation." 

"  Oh,  Harry !"  returned  she,  smiling,  ''  how 
can  you  say  that?" 

"  It's  true,  by  Jove !"  cried  he  heartily. 
I  5 
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"  Not  for  Lucy  Anne's  little  fresh  heart,  that 
shines  in  her  eyes." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it!''  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  she's 
a  good  one  of  another  sort — ha !  ha !  Come, 
come,  cheer  up  !  breakfast  is  ready ;  mother  has 
been'calling  you ;  Amelia  and  Caroline  are  eating 
away  like  hungry  children." 

"  Say  nothing  about  the  wreath,  Harry,  to 
mother,"  requested  the  fair  girl,  rising,  and 
emptying  her  lap  of  the  refuse  leaves;  "don't 
forget  three  o'clock." 

"  Forget !  "  returned  the  merry  youth,  gal- 
lantly, as  Annie  put  away  carefully  the  newly 
formed  wreath ;  "  when  I  forget  what  my  sister 
Annie  bids  me  do,  may  1  forget — that,  one  day, 
I  am  to  be  a  judge." 

The  brother  and  sister  soon  after  added  two 
more  healthy  faces  to  those  already  at  the  family 
breakfast  table,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  as 
meek  and  motherly-looking,  as  when  first  intro- 
duced to  our  readers,  and  her  two  youngest 
d  lughters,  Amelia  an  arch-looking  girl  of  thir- 
tesn,  ai*d  diffident  little  Caroline  of  ten. 
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When  the  meal  was  concluded  Annie  summoned 
her  sisters  to  the  parlour,  to  give  them  their 
usual  morning  instructions.  She  found,  how- 
ever, her  thoughts  so  to  wander  from  the  subject 
in  hand,  that  she  was  necessitated  to  say  they 
might  have  a  holiday ;  so  the  two  girls,  glad  to 
get  their  liberty,  busied  themselves  about  their 
respective  patches  of  garden,  in  which,  under 
their  elder  sister^s  guidance,  they  took  great 
pride ;  while  Annie  retired  to  her  chamber  and 
endeavoured  to  still  her  tumultuous  feelings  by 
playing  on  her  guitar  some  of  the  Pedlar's 
favorite  airs. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  appointed,  Harry  Brain- 
soft  stood  at  the  garden  gate  awaiting  his  sister. 
She  was  there  nearly  as  soon  as  himself,  looking 
bashful  and  smiling,  wondering  whether  her 
brother  would  remark  her  change  of  attire,  she 
having  assumed  a  prettily-made  white  muslin 
dress.  Neatly  fashioned  English  boots  adorned 
the  small  feet  coquettishly  peeping  beneath.  She 
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carried  tlie  precious  wreath  in  a  basket  she  her- 
self had  woven. 

Taking  her  brother's  arm,  they  wended  their 
way  quickly  through  the  village,  Annie  wishing 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  being  accosted.  A  thin 
veil  of  mist,  the  general  accompaniment  of  the 
early  Indian  summer,  tempered  the  powerful  sun- 
shine, so  that  the  air  was  beautifully  cool  and 
invigorating;  a  very  slight  breeze  just  causing 
the  leaves  to  rustle,  and  healthily  fanning  their 
cheeks.  In  spite  of  their  haste,  several  kindly 
greetings  hailed  them  from  the  few  lingerers  at 
the  different  tenements,  and  from  knots  of  half- 
clad  children,  who  gambolled  in  the  street  and 
door  ways.  Harry  felt  proud  of  his  charge.  He 
had  long  looked  upon  her  as  a  superior  being  to 
himself,  or  even  to  his  parents.  Being,  too,  his 
skilful  daily  instructress,  he  appreciated  her 
more  than  common  gifts  of  mind  and  person,  and 
contrasting  her  with  those  he  had  met  with 
during  his  younger  years,  both  in  England  and 
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America,  thought  there  was  not  another  indivi' 
dual  in  the  world  to  equal  her.  She  had,  indeed, 
only  to  mention  a  wish  to  her  brother  and  he 
would  fly  to  execute  it.  He  was  her  escort 
whenever  he  could  spare  the  time  to  attend  upon 
her ;  was  always  ready  to  accompany  her  in  her 
visits  to  distant  farms ;  executed  all  her  feminine 
errands  with  tact  and  delight ;  and  when  —which 
hitherto  had  been  seldom — he  had  a  shilling  to 
spare,  he  was  sure  to  spend  it  in  the  purchase  of 
some  trifle  for  "his  darling  sister."  With  sur^ 
prise,  and  perhaps  with  some  slight  admixture  of 
pain — since  their  means  were  so  humble — Annie 
had  noted  that  her  brother's  mind  had  suddenly 
taken  an  extraordinary  leap  into  a  more  matured 
development — despite  the  little  opportunities  he 
had  of  acquiring  knowledge — and  that  the  mono- 
tonous occupations  of  a  country  life  had  become 
irksome  to  him.  She  was  not  astonished,  when 
a  few  days  since  he  told  her  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  never  could 
settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  backwoodsman.     It 
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was  then  that  Annie  heartily  wished  she  were 
rich,  that  she  might  help  him  to  his  desire ;  but 
though  such  a  course  as  he  wished  to  pursue  ap- 
peared impossible  to  be  carried  out,  they,  with 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  would  often  forget  ob- 
stacles, and  build  many  a  cloud-like  castle  in  the 
air.  If  it  had  no  other  end,  it  served  to  enlarge 
•their  sphere  of  communion,  and  to  cement  a 
trust  and  affection  that  promised  to  last  through 
life  without  a  breach.  Either  would  have  sacri- 
ficed all  for  the  other,  and  each  would  dream  of 
the  best  means  to  make  the  other  happy.  Annie 
thought  that,  as  Harry  was  not  yet  quite 
eighteen,  there  was  time  for  an  opportunity  to 
further  his  views.  It  was  singular,  that  when- 
ever she  indulged  the  hope  the  image  of  Claver- 
ing  would  intrude  itself  upon  her  mind,  and  at 
length  she  began  to  feel  an  indefinite  sort  of  con* 
viction  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  was  destined 
to  have  an  influence  upon  her  future  life,  and  the 
fortunes  of  her  family. 

Now  they  pass  by  Mr.  Murdock's  frame  house, 
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Tvith  its  extensive  but  new  clearings.  They 
glance  at  tlie  window  to  see  if  Lucy  Ann  is 
there,  but  no  person  is  visible.  The  cattle  are 
chewing  their  cud  amongst  the  straw  in  the  farm 
yard.  The  pigs  are  reposing  with  their  noses 
buried  in  the  earth.  There's  old  Eowser  fast 
asleep ;  whilst  in  a  newly  fenced  field,  they  observe 
men  ploughing  the  rugged  ground;  making  the 
air  resound  with  their  shouting  as  the  poor 
cattle  are  almost  worn  out,  with  their  unavailing 
tugs  from  stump  to  stump  and  root  to  root.  Mr. 
Allan  Murdock  himself  might  be  seen  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  clearing,  throwing  broken  roots  and 
rank  grass  turf  into  heaps  for  burning. 

At  length  they  reach  the  lane  that  leads  to  the 
river.  It  is  hedged  with  luxuriant  brambles 
upon  which  massy  bunches  of  blackberries  grow 
in  rich  profusion ;  green  red,  and  ripe  berries  on 
the  same  branch,  forming  a  luscious  contrast  to 
the  leaves  that  mingle  with  them,  and  here  and 
there  the  pathway  is  overhung  by  huge  elderberry 
trees,  also  loaded  with  their  fruit. 
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Numerous  birds  sport  in  the  air.  The  hawk 
whirls  in  his  favourite  circles  on  the  look  out  for 
prey.  A  bald-headed  eagle,  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a  dead  tree  afar  off,  attracts  Harry's  sportman 
like  eye,  and  makes  him  long  for  his  rifle.  The 
catbirds  send  forth  from  bush  to  bush  pitiful 
cries.  The  scarlet  bird,  and  the  blue  bird,  in 
their  lively  array,  dart  about  from  bough  to 
bough.  The  huge  red- breasted  American  robins 
about  four  times  the  size  of  the  English  warbler- 
fly  from  the  roadside  and  meadows,  in  flocks,  and 
from  a  field  of  Indian  corn  belonging  to  Mr. 
Murdock's  domain,  where  they  have  been  feasting 
frcm  the  overladen  stalks,  all  yellow  and  ripe, 
UTider  which  gigantic  pumpkins  repose,  amid 
their  spreading  leaves,  and  winding  vines, 
thriving  in  the  companionship  of  the  tall  plants 
above  them. 

The  last  meadow  is  passed ;  and  massive  trees, 
like  gigantic  pillars,  form  an  entrance  into  the 
boundless  forest  beyond. 

Near  that  dead  tree,  where  the  bald-headed 
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eagle  still  surveys  the  scene,  in  all  its  quiet  ma- 
jesty and  plenitude  of  strength  and  power,  is 
the  river.  The  king  of  birds  peering  beneath, 
and  bending  his  proud  crest  to  gaze  earthwards, 
beholds,  through  the  mazy  intricacies  of  the 
ground,  two  wingless  creatures.  Slowly  his 
pinions,  seven  feet  in  length,  are  outspread,  and 
he  sails  away  to  deeper  solitudes. 

The  sound  of  the  murmuring  waters  now 
heard  comes  sweetly  to  Annie's  ear,  and  they 
hasten  to  seek  the  river's  brink,  where  they 
stand  a  few  seconds  gazing  on  its  lucid  depths. 
Onwards,  keeping  as  close  to  the  bank  as  it  will 
permit,  they  wend  their  way  towards  the  old 
elm-tree,  about  a  mile  further.  They  stop  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  large  scarlet  flowers, 
blooming  on  the  soft  grassy  flats,  where  the 
mandrake,  with  its  single  leaf,  and  small  apple- 
like fruit,  flourishes,  by  clumps  of  the  wild  cot- 
ton plant,  with  its  numerous  bursting  pods. 
The  forest  cherry  tree  calls  forth  their  admira- 
tion.    Bearing  a  rough  trunk  to  a  great  height, 
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it  throws  out  a  canopy  of  branches,  at  present 
black  with  its  fruit,  which  covers  the  ground 
underneath.  Gigantic  butter  nut  and  walnut 
trees,  in  close  companionship,  also  rear  their 
stately  bulks  and  spreading  boughs  ;  the  nuts 
fast  ripening  amid  the  slightly  changing  hue  of 
the  foliage.  There  too  the  river  sends  forth  an 
arm  that  swiftly  courses  its  way  through  a  flat 
thicket  of  wild  plum  and  crab-apple  trees,  all 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  produce. 

Crossing  the  brook,  over  a  small  log,  they 
continue  their  course  by  the  banks  of  the  river, 
bordered  for  a  short  distance  by  the  same  sort  of 
trees,  alternating  with  the  towering  maple — a 
precious  tree,  that  produces  to  the  backwoods- 
man one  of  his  most  necessary  luxuries,  viz. — 
sugar,  and  that  in  great  quantities,  which  he 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  in  an  infant  settle- 
ment. 

Through  these  free  and  untenanted  wilds, 
these  fair  children  of  England  love  to  wander; 
for  freedom  is  breathed  with  every  breath  of 
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wind.  Annie,  with  her  love  of  refinement  and 
exquisite  taste,  with  a  soul  that  revolts  at  the 
vicinity  of  anything  mean  and  vulgar,  feels  un- 
trammelled in  spirit  and  happy.  There  was 
something  pleasing  to  her  in  knowing  that  there 
were  no  settlers  for  untold  leagues,  in  the  direc- 
tion she  was  now  pursuing;  that  all  was  uncul- 
tivated wilderness,  sheltering  alone  some  few  of 
the  aborigines,  who  still  chased  the  deer  in  these 
once  prolific  hunting  grounds.  Here,  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  distant  axe  would  be  discord  to  her  mind, 
foreboding  that  the  woodman,  ere  long,  would  be 
making  his  rude  voice  echo  amongst  the  vene- 
rated shades,  as  one  by  one  the  relics  of  bygone 
ages  fall — to  rise  no  more !  And  even  her  own 
tree,  the  majestic  elm  which  she  is  approaching, 
might  also  become  a  victim  to  the  merciless 
invader. 

On  the  topmost  branches  of  this  elm,  now  in 
view,  they  observe  the  eagle  seated.  They 
pause  awhile,  admiring  the  noble  creature ;  Annie 
thinks  the  incident  singular,  and  hails  it  as  a 
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good  omen.  The  boy  claps  his  hands.  The 
bird  remains,  however,  until  they  reach  the  trees 
— it  then  deliberately  expands  its  pinions,  and 
takes  its  flight  through  the  impenetrable  gloom 
of  the  forest. 

There  stands  the  gigantic  elm,  in  full  relief 
against  the  clear  blue  sky ;  a  monument  of  de- 
parted ages,  when  the  warlike  children  of  the 
wilderness  flung  around  its  trunk  their  painted 
bodies,  in  all  the  contortions  of  the  war  dance, 
with  horrid  shrieks,  holding  up  bloody  trophies 
of  the  fight  to  the  eager  and  admiring  eyes  of 
the  red  maidens,  who  clapped  their  hands  in 
rude  glee.  Or,  when  in  solemn  conclave,  the 
red  men  listened  in  stern  gravity  to  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  the  fire-worded  chief,  whose  language 
was  as  the  scorching  sun  to  his  enemies,  as  the 
second  summer's  warmth  to  his  tribe.  Or;  to 
the  crafty  medicine-man,  describing  with  horrible 
gesture  and  writhing  body,  the  cures  worked  by 
his  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  their  tutelar 
Gods.    Or,  when  Sunbeam,  the  Mountain  Pine's 
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eldest  born,  dreamed  her  dream  of  fate  under 
its  luxuriant  branches,  and  beheld  the  reflection 
of  her  lover  in  the  stream  that  ran  at  its  base, 
where  a  cluster  of  wild  roses  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  sent  forth  their  fresh  shoots  and  buds  and 
bushes,  and  sweet-scented  blossoms. 

This  elm  was  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the 
woods  for  miles  around,  and  stood  alone,  amid  a 
natural  lawn,  no  trees  growing  within  some  dis- 
tance. Its  arms  were  numerous,  and  as  large 
as  ordinary  trees,  and  like  the  trunk  were  co- 
vered with  a  beautiful  moss.  It  was  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  rugged  and 
knotty,  so  as  to  afford  steps  to  the  climber.  Here 
the  stream  was  wide,  and  ran  in  a  gentle  rapid, 
gradually  deepening,  and  growing  calm  on  the 
opposite  side,  seeming  to  sleep  amid  reeds  and 
spreading  water-lilies,  where  the  speckled  trout 
lay  shaded  from  the  sun  by  numbers  of  over- 
hanging willows. 

On  the  favourite  seat  they  rest  themselves, 
and  watch  for  a  few  moments  silently  the  scene 
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beyond.  They  are  startled  by  a  strange  scream 
issuing  from  tbe  reeds  and  willows,  and  a  crane 
wings  its  slow  flight  to  another  secluded  haunt, 
where  it  may  quietly  catch  the  unsuspecting  fish 
that  sport  within  reach  of  its  capacious  beak. 

Several  wild  ducks,  disturbed  by  the  noise, 
appear  from  their  hiding-places,  delighting  the 
lookers-on  with  their  frightened  "  quack,  quack," 
and  splash  through  the  still  water,  flying  swiftly 
away. 

Annie  takes  off  her  straw  hat,  exhibiting  her 
beautiful  hair,  plaited  several  times  like  a  crown 
around  her  head,  and  hanging  in  curls  behind. 
After  expatiating  upon  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
spot,  and  expressing  her  admiration  of  the  plu- 
mage and  flight  of  the  crane  and  wild  fowl,  she 
carefully  took  from  the  basket  a  quantity  of 
wetted  leaves,  then  drew  forth  the  mysterious 
wreath,  and  surveyed  it  with  pleasure  beaming 
in  her  eyes.  After  which  she  looked  for  and 
espied,  some  height  above  her,  a  small  branch, 
upon  which  hung  the  remains  of  several  memo. 
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rials,  only  one  out  of  six  perfect  in  shape,  and 
that  relic  colourless. 

"  Now,  Harry,  are  you  ready?"  she  asked. 

"Fm  at  bonnie  Annie's  service,'*  he  cried, 
throwing  off  his  coat,  and  preparing  to  ascend 
the  tree. 

He  climbed  up  a  little  way,  and  waited  to 
receive  the  flowers.  Annie,  unseen  by  her  brother, 
had  kissed  her  handy-work  several  times. 

She  stood  motionless,  and  surveyed  the 
wreath. 

*'  Hand  it  here,"  said  Harry. 

"Directly,"  answered  his  sister;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  she  did  not  like  to  part  with  it. 

She  muttered  scarce  audibly — "Why  do  I 
think  of  thee,  thou  truant  wanderer?  Why 
does  the  memory  of  thee  haunt  me  so  continually  ? 
This  wreath  is  woven  not  to  keep  in  mind  a 
little  longer  thy  generous  acts,  for  they  need  no 
memorial ;  but  to  tell  the  birds,  and  the  moaning 
winds,  and  the  silent  stars,  that  there  is  in 
these  wilds,  a  little  heart  so  grateful — oh !  more 
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than  grateful — and  also,  in  honour  of  the  day  of 
thy  birth :  mayest  thou  live  long,  and  happily," 
she  continued,  her  eyes  moistening;  "forget  me 
not!  forget  me  not!"  she  whispered,  gazing  on 
the  little  flower  of  that  name  that  mingled 
largely  with  the  more  gaudy  ones — roses,  dahlias, 
and  hollyhocks. 

"Come,  Annie;  is  it  not  to  swing  like  the 
others?"  cried  Harry,  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  take  it ;  but  be  careful ; "  she  answered, 
aroused  from  her  soliloquy,  "  don*t  let  it  touch 
the  branches,  or  the  flowers  will  be  ruined." 

"  There — there  it  is,"  said  she,  giving  it  care- 
fully to  her  brother. 

He  took  the  memorial,  and  ascended  the 
tree. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  fall,  Harry.  Oh ! 
mind  the  dear  flowers !  "  she  cried,  anxiously 
watching  him. 

He  had  reached  the  branch  where  the  old 
wreaths  hung  in  a  line. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  others ;  no,  not  there ! " 
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she  exclaimed,  "  a  little  further  on.  Now  wait, 
whilst  you  are  tying  it  on  I  want  you  to  repeat 
something  that  I  will  tell  you  to  say.    Will  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy;  "out  with  it.  Sis, 
what  is  it?" 

"  You  won't  think  me  foolish,  then?"  said  his 
sister. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  if  it  ain't  something  too  strong," 
answered  he  laughing,  whilst  perched  across  the 
bough. 

"  Why,  you  know — you  know — that  it  is  poor 
Mr.  Jordan's  birthday." 

"  Aye,  it  is,"  replied  Harry.  "  How  old  is 
he?"  he  added  in  a  droll  tone. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  continued  Annie,  obliged 
to  smile ;  "  he  is  a  very  old  man,  in  your  ideas ; 
of  course;  but  say  this,"  and  she  paused  an  in- 
stant, whilst  her  brother  with  difficulty  composed 
his  countenance  into  something  of  a  serious 
aspect. 

"  Heaven  send  Jordan  many  happy  returns  of 
his  birthday ! " 

TOL.  m.  K 
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"Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  cried  Harrj,  laughing 
loudly,  till  the  woods  re-echoed;  and,  tying  the 
wreath  to  the  branch  with  a  bit  of  blue  riband, 
he  vociferated  till  his  sister  got  quite  alarmed 
lest  some  one  might  hear  the  sentiment  she  had 
instructed  him  to  pronounce,  together  with  an 
interpolation  of  his  own. 

"  Heaven  send  Jordan — the  pedlar,  who  was  a 
*  brick,'  if  ever  there  was  one — many  happy 
returns  of  his  birthday.  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  after 
which  he  prepared  to  descend  the  tree. 

He  looked  below,  and  to  his  astonishment  per- 
ceived Annie  standing  like  a  statue,  as  if  struck 
with  sudden  terror.  Her  eyes  were  turned  in  a 
direction  in  which  he  could  not  see  for  the  heavy 
foliaged  branches  that  obstructed  his  gaze. 

Alarxed,  he  was  not  a  moment  in  accomplish- 
ing his  descent,  and  rushing  to  the  side  of  his 
sister.  What  met  his  sight  must  be  told  in 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 


The  ocean  once  more  braved  and  its  perilg 
passed,  the  State  of  New  York  traversed,  Mich 
igan  gladly  entered,  Clavering,  with  his  two 
sable  attendants,  Carolina  and  Sambo,  arrived 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  on  which  the 
events  in  the  last  chapter  are  discovered  to  have 
taken  place,  at  a  road-side  inn,  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  Jonesborough. 

The  English  baronet  has  again  assumed  his 
incognito  as  Jordan,  the  pedlar ;  he  is  habited  in 
the  very  same  dress  as  when  he  bade  his  mourn- 
ful adieu  to  Annie  two  years  ago,  which  he  put 
on  at  his  last  halting-place,  where  he  arrived  by 
K  2 
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the  mail  coach.  He  carries  his  famous  rifle; 
and  on  his  back  is  a  small  pack,  containing 
articles  of  no  slight  value,  with  a  few  baubles, 
in  case  any  should  desire  to  inspect  his  wares. 

With  a  larger  pack  than  the  one  borne  by  his 
master,  strnpped  on  his  massive  shoulders,  filled 
with  articles  as  presents  to  a  family  not  far  off, 
stands  his  old  friend  and  servant,  the  son  of 
sunny  Africa — Carolina.  Though  perspiring 
profusely  under  his  burden,  and  from  a  quick 
walk  of  four  miles  from  the  town  they  had  only 
that  morning  reached,  having  travelled  all  night 
— his  master  being  desirous  of  reaching  his  des- 
tination— he  looks  as  jolly  and  shining  as  ever. 
He  is  rather  stouter  in  person,  by  dint  of  much 
good  living  and  less  exercise  than  when  the  ca- 
nopy of  Heaven  was  the  only  shelter  he  had  for 
days  and  weeks  together;  and  he  would  require 
to  be  put  in  training  for  many  months  before  he 
could  regain  his  lost  muscular  firmness  and  in- 
sensibility to^^fatigue.  The  other  black  indivi- 
dual, and  equally  attached  servant,  also  partakes 
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of  the  slight  tendency  to  increase  of  size  that 
distinguishes  Carolina.  He  looks  much  sleeker 
than  he  did,  his  coat  is  even  longer  and  more 
curly,  his  majestic  tail  has  a  greater  swell  and 
dignity  about  it;  but  there  is  no  alteration  in 
the  good  old  face :  the  eyes  beam  as  kindly,  and 
are  as  animated  as  ever.  His  fine  forehead 
seems  somewhat  more  towering  above  the  saga- 
cious looking  nose  beneath;  the  ears  appear 
longer;  and  indeed  the  whole  animal  is  a  model 
of  beauty  and  power.  TVoe  be  to  any  one  who 
should  change  the  usually  amiable  expression  of 
Sambo's  countenance  to  one  of  ferocity ! 

The  pedlar,  followed  by  his  trusty  associates, 
seeks  the  rude  parlour  of  a  road-side  inn,  called 
the  General  Jackson,  to  rest  himself  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  to  make  some  few  inquiries  relating 
to  a  family  in  whom,  the  reader  is  aware,  he 
feels  no  common  interest;  for,  as  yet,  he  has 
not  heard  any  tidings  of  the  Brainsofts,  and,  for 
all  he  knows,  they  may  have  left  the  place  of 
their  late  abode.     He  is  therefore  glad  when  the 
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landlord,  who  has  been  engaged  in  hoeing  a  patch 
of  potatoes  in  his  garden  at  the  back  of  his 
dwelling,  enters  to  minister  to  his  guests. 
Carolina  in  the  mean  time  has  thrown  off  his 
burden,  and  seats  himself  upon  a  rude  bench  in 
the  doorway. 

"  Wal,  stranger  1  "  bawled  the  landlord  ot  the 
good  inn,  ''  General  Jackson  " — pulling  down 
the  wristban  Is  of  a  blue-checked  shirt  over  his 
yellow-looking  arms,  confronting  the  visitor  in 
the  parlour,  who,  with  his  dog  stretched  at  his 
feet,  was  patiently  awaiting  him ;  "  what'U  you 
take  this  teetotal  fine  day,  when  the  sun  ain^t  so 
fiery  hot  but  what  a  man  may  hoe  potatoes 
without  changing  into  steam,  like?" 

"  Why,  Aaron  Slade,"  replied  the  pedlar,  gaz- 
ing with  a  pleasant  smile  into  the  rough  inn- 
keeper's long,  parched  up  face.  "  Aaron  Slade, 
my  prince  of  inn-keepers,  don't  you  know  your 
old  friend?  I  guess  our  memory  is  not  so  good 
as  it  used  to  be,  eh?" 

*'  Who  are  you,  I  should  like  to  tell,  that  calls 
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me  a  prince  in  a  free  country  ?  One  'ud  think 
you'd  been  bred  down  to  England.  Vm  only  a 
plain  free  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  who 
or  what  you  air,  I  don't — why,  yes,  I  guess  I  do 
though.  Man  alive!  give  us  your  ring-bearers 
and  trigger- pullers,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  as 
a  gleam  of  joyful  recognition  crossed  his  counte- 
nance, "  may  I  never  cross  a  buck's  track  agin, 
if  it  ainH  him !  He,  he,  he !  Aaron's  every 
bit  of  him  glad  to  see  you,  Jordan,  my  good  old 
feller.  What'll  you  take?  only  tell,  that's  all,^ 
repeated  he,  shaking  the  hand  of  the  pedlar,  who 
returned  his  hearty  grasp. 

"  Old  feller ! "  continued  Aaron  Slade,  again 
taking  the  hand  of  his  guest,  "  old  Aaron  ain't 
forgot  that  slick  tight  bit  of  right  go-ahead 
kindness  you  did  to  his  poor  old  woman,  when 
you  passed  by  us  once  afore,  lad ;  that  tea,  lad, 
you  left  her,  rejoiced  her,  poor  old  soul,  so  that 
she  quite  revived  agin." 

"Ha!"  said  the  pedlar,  feelingly,  "how  is 
she?" 
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"  Oh,  she^s  cut  it,  poor  body !  She  went  all 
at  once,  by  steam ;  quite  out  of  this  work-away 
and  never-rest  world.  She  lies  in  my  bit  patch 
o'  potatoes  behind,  poor  body,  and  I'm  almost 
alone.  Me  and  a  smart  gal,  my  darter,  do  all 
the  work  here;  and  it  ain't  much,  no  how  you 
can  fix  it,"  added  the  landlord  sorrowfully ;  "but 
I  guess  you're  tired.  Come,  what'll  take?  any- 
thing you  like,  man ;  no  charge,  but  go  a-head, 
like  a  bush  fire  racing  over  dead  leaves.  Only 
say." 

"Have  you  any  malt  liquor,  landlord?"  en- 
quired the  pedlar;  "myself  and  my  man  have 
walked  far,  and  a  glass  of  good  ale  will  do 
neither  of  us  harm." 

"  Wal,  as  luck  will  have  it,  I  have  a  barrel  in 
hand  that  was  tapped  yesterday.  I've  not  kept 
any  malt-stufl  long;  the  folk  generally  drink 
whiskey.  Old  Mr.  Murdock  calls  for  it,  when 
he  looks  in  to  have  a  chat  about  politics,  and 
sich  like.  But  I  say,  stranger,  that's  your  nig- 
ger outside,  ain't  it?  he  was  with  vou  afore?     I 
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thouglit  I  know'd  his  wicked  black  face.  Hilloa !  *' 
he  said,  going  into  his  bar,  to  the  black  man 
basking  in  the  sun,  which  was  throwing  its  rays 
into  the  porch,  ''quite  well,  old  feller?" 

"  Yes,  he  am  bloomin',  tank  you  kin^'ly, 
Massa  Aaron,"  quickly  answered  Carolina; 
"  tought  you  didn't  tink  proper  take  notice  ob 
dis  coloured  indiwidual,"  he  added,  leaning  over 
the  counter,  as  the  landlord  lifted  a  trap  door  in 
the  floor,  and  descended  to  a  cellar  to  draw  the 
ale,  replying  to  the  negro  from  below. 

"  I  didn't  take  who  you  was  at  first,  I  guess. 
Are  you  dry,  stranger?"  he  called. 

*'  Guess  I  always  am  just  dat  when  a  friend's 
amongst  de  barrels." 

"Ale  or  whiskey,  darkey?"  continued  Aaron 
Slade's  sharp  nasal  voice. 

"  Malt  liquor  for  a  strong  gembleman,  who 
doesn't  want  to  lose  his  wits  and  politeness; 
whitey-brown,"  replied  Carolina,  with  a  broad 
grin. 

"  I  guess  your  showing  your  teeth,"  rejoined 
k5 
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the  landlord,  whose  head  was  just  peering  above 
the  trap  door. 

"  Can  a  gembleman  open  his  mouf  to  drink 
widout,  ]\[assa  Slade?  Come,  be  civil,  and  fill 
dis  here  little  bit  of  tumbler,"  said  the  negro, 
taking  hold  of  a  very  diminutive  one  that  stood 
on  the  counter,  the  general  measure  given  to  in- 
experienced thirsty  ones. 

"  I  guess  that  wouldn't  suit  you,  my  lad."  re- 
marked Aaron  Slade,  taking  from  a  shelf  a  very 
large  horn,  "  there,  that  filled  will  do  your  busi- 
ness," continued  he,  pouring  the  liquor  from  the 
jug  till  it  swelled  to  the  vessel's  brim. 

"  Tank  you;  you  am  one  ob  de  finest  fellers 
eber  met ;  now  go  attend  my  massa,  I  stay  here 
and  drind  your  healf."  So  Carolina,  as  the 
landlord  disappeared  into  his  little  parlour,  took 
a  sip  of  the  ale,  and  found  it  to  his  taste ;  then 
played  a  tune  he  had  learned  in  England  with 
his  fingers  on  the  counter,  concluded  by  imbibing 
a  deeper  draft  of  the  refreshing  liquor. 

"Debil   if  I  know  where   I  am;  dat's  jest 
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about  it,  and  no  bobbing  from  de  question,"  so- 
liloquised he  at  length ;  hearing  that  his  master 
and  Aaron  Slade,  by  the  murmuring  sound  of 
voices  in  the  apartment  hard  by,  were  in  deep 
conversation.  "  Debil  deal  ob  difference  ^tween 
walking  along  dese  here  holey  roads,  full  ob  deep 
pits  and  big  stones,  and  tunderin'  large  roots  dat 
tribs  one  up  at  ebery  step,  dan  walkin'  along 
dose  smoof  roads  in  England,  whare  dare  aint  a 
stone  out  ob  place !  De  oney  wonder  is  dat  we 
so  far  as  we  am,  for  neber  had  sich  a  woyage  in 
all  'em  born  days  as  we  hab.  We  hab  de  misfor- 
tune to  cut  one  little  big  shipclean  in  sunder,  and 
de  way  all  go  down  was  a  caution,  all  in  de  foam 
and  row!  Den  we  leak  tun  a  minnit;  pump, 
pump,  all  day,  all  night!  Neber  tought  we 
should  reach  New  York.  Oh,  my  poor  massa ! 
debil  if  I  didn't  tink  it  was  all  up  wid  us.  I 
got  ready  dough  to  lay  hold  ob  Am,  and  swim 
for  dear  life ;  but,  tank  Heaven,  we  get  safe  at 
last.  De  way  ole  Sambo  lick  his  lips  when  de 
wabes  washed  ober  de  stern  ebery  minnit  was  a 
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caution.  I  could  see  he  only  waiting  for  de 
vessel  to  tumble  head  ober  heels  ober,  to  catch 
massa  in  him  mouf.  I  tink  I  see  dat  animal 
now.  Him  neber  cried — neber  said  a  word — 
but  pop  him  nose  out  ob  de  round  house,  to  as- 
certain if  dare  was  any  chance  ob  de  ship  libin 
two  minnit  more.  All  right  now  dough.  Debil 
good  ale  dis  for  dis  outlandis  part.  I  wonder 
how  dat  dare  gal  look !  If  she  ain't  dare,  and 
all  right  and  tight,  then  Til  whip  all  creation. 
I'll  go  turn  slabe  agin,  for  I  know  massa  set  him 
heart  on  her,  Massa  debil  time  comin',  me  no 
like  stop  on  de  way." 

"Been  down  South,  Mr.  Jordan?"  enquired 
the  landlord,  placing  the  jug  of  ale  and  a  glass 
beside  the  traveller  in  the  parlour. 

"No,  Aaron;  I've  taken  a  turn  East  this 
time,  and  thought  I  would  take  a  turn  West 
again,  as  I've  some  business  at  your  next  vil- 
lage." 

"  Done  anythin'  in  the  way  of  tradin'  down 
East?  they're  ray  ther 'cute  out  there,  ain't  they?" 
asked  the  landlord. 
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**  Yes ;  I  guess  I've  done  some ;  gone  ahead  a 
trifle,"  replied  the  pedlar,  speaking  in  an  assumed 
voice,  as  was  his  practice  on  his  trading  excur- 
sions; "perhaps,  Mr.  Slade,  you'll  drink  with  an 
old  friend  ?  " 

"  Sartain  that,"  replied  the  landlord  quickly, 
running  and  fetching  another  glass,  which  having 
filled,  he  drang  to  the  pedlar's  health  and  good 
luck  in  the  way  of  trading. 

"  Thank  you,  friend,"  returned  Jordan,  "  the 
same  to  you." 

"  That's  a  nice  coat  you're  sportin',"  observed 
Mr.  Slade,  thinking  he  was  taking  no  liberty  in 
examining  it :  "  what  stuff's  it  made  of?" 

"  It's  home-made,"  returned  Jordan,  smiling  to 
himself. 

"  Hi,  hi  it's  rare  good,  I  guess;  them  buttons 
is  city  manufacter  though,  I  guess;  they're  a 
shade  lighter  too  than  the  coat ;  and  I  don't  dis- 
like that  vest  neither  nohow,  there's  a  townified 
cut  about  it.  Air  those  pegg'd  boots  you  sport, 
stranger,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  enquire?" 
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"  No,  Mr.  Slade,"  returned  the  pedlar,  in  lulg- 
ing  his  curiosity,  "  they  are  rather  better,"  ex- 
hibiting his  foot  encased  in  a  neat  pair  of  light 
Wellingtons,  which  Mr.  Slade  appeared,  by  his 
pleased  looks,  to  admire. 

"They're  made  to  order,  I  guess;  didn't  buy 
'em  hung  out,  I  take?" 

"  They  were  made  for  me,  as  you  very  properly 
observed." 

''  Hi !  they  wouldn't  fit  me,  I  take,  or  I'd 
barter,  and  throw  somethin'  into  the  bargain." 

"  Oh !  I  can't  part  with  them,  Aaron, "  re- 
joined Jordan,  rather  alarmed  at  the  landlord's 
sudden  fancy. 

"  Hi,  ho !  I  suppose  you  ain't  got  a  change?" 
remarked  the  landlord ;  "one  generally  likes  to 
keep  one's  things  tu,  but  I  traded  away  a  rare 
'possum-skin  vest  day  afore  yesterday  for  a  blue 
kassimere  one  to  James  Bolter  at  the  village;  I 
look  rare  in  it,  too,  I  take.  Do  ye  notice  these 
smart  boots  ?"  continued  he,  exhibiting  his  feet 
inclosed  in  a  pair  of  hob-nailed  shoes,  of  most 
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plough-boy-like  fashion;  *' them  I  did  get  from 
old  Brainsoft — ain't  they  a  specimen  of  lea- 
ther?" 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  the  pedlar,  interested  in 
the  name,  though  not  in  the  subject  of  the 
landlord's  communication. 

"  Just  afore  he  started  for  Canaday,  it  was  — " 

"  Canada !"  interrupted  the  pedlar,  changing 
countenance;  "what,  have  they  all  gone  to 
Canada,  Aaron?"  his  heart  was  in  his  throat.    ' 

"Oh!  not  all — not  all  the  lot;  but  as  I  was 
goin'  to  observe,  I  got  these  here  boots,  and  this 
prime  beaver  hat,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  taking 
from  a  peg  an  old  dusty-looking  chapeau,  that 
had  for  two  or  three  years  sheltered  the  head  of 
Mr.  Brainsoft  from  sun  and  snow,  and  exhibiting 
it  with  no  little  indication  of  pride  in  the  pos- 
session :  "  yes,  this  here  bran  new  beaver  hat, 
fresh  from  England  you  see,  Mr.  Jordan  — '^ 

"  Well,  but,  my  good  friend,"  interrupted  the 
rather  impatient  object  of  Aaron  Slade's  address, 
desiring  to  gather  some  information  useful  to 
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himself  from  the  talkative  trader;  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  failed,  Aaron's  tongue  being  once  set  in 
motion,  going  at  a  railway  pace. 

"  Hi !"  speedily  proceeded  Mr.  Slade,  "  you  air 
jealous  of  the  article.  You  may  observe  that 
I've  smarten'd  it  up  a  small  idea  or  two  with  a 
flat  iron,"  and  he  twisted  the  napless  article 
about,  exposed  its  greasy  interior,  and  the  white 
edges  of  the  crown.  "  P'raps  I  might  part  with 
it  though,  stranger ;  it's  stood  erect  like  a  pine 
tree  on  my  head,  already  at  one  camp-meetin', 
and  the  way  the  boys  and  feminines  strained  their 
dim  sights  at  it  was  a  caution,  I  dew  suppose ! 
I  wore  it  all  the  time  the  parson  was  exhorting, 
just  out  of  spite  to  them  as  sported  straw  round- 
a-bouts  only.  And  you  should  see  the  children 
in  that  here  village  of  Jonesborough  scamper  out 
and  cry,  *  I  guess  that's  Aaron  Slade,  mother ; 
ain't  he  sportin'  a  hat?  just  like  a  City- York 
lawyer.'  I  feel  then  like  a  rooster  on  a  stump; 
there,  it's  on  now,"  and  he  placed  it  on  his  head 
at  an  acute  angle  to  his  dilapidated  jaws,  ^' what 
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do  you  think  of  that  for  a  shine,  Mr.  Jordan? 
isn't  it  pretty  considerable  smart?" 

"It  becomes  you  extremely,"  answered  the 
pedlar;  "you  got  the  best  of  the  bargain — so 
old  Brainsoft's  gone  to  Canada  with  his  wife?" 

"  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Jordan,  sir ;  he  had  a  bit  money 
left  him  from  his  natyve  land,  and  he's  made  up 
his  mind  to  quit  these  parts,  and  go  the  whole 
animal  to  Canaday ;  the  idea !  slick  up  foolish,  I 
reckon  — " 

"With  his  wife?" 

"  No ;  he  left  all  those  behind  to  come  after 
him  in  the  spring ;  so  Harry  Brainsoft  told  me  a 
day  or  two  ago,  when  him  and  his  thumpin'  fine 
sister  asked  the  way  to  Patience  Munson's  farm ; 
that's  her  that's  been  laid  up  with  reumadticks, 
just  about  a  mile  through  the  woods  at  the  back 
of  this  here  hotel,  I  guess." 

The  pedlar  felt  relieved.  She  was  alive  and 
well,  and  he  was  near  her :  but  to  assure  himself 
that  such  was  the  fact,  he  said : 
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"  Aaron,  lad,  when  did  this  young  man  and  his 
sister  pass  here?" 

"  Only  the  day  afore  yesterday ;  she  got  some 
stuff  to  take  the  old  woman,  she  said  was  made 
out  of  calves'  feet,  all  yellow  and  sticky-lookin* ; 
I  wanted  to  trade  some  molasses  candy  with  her 
that  I  baked,  but  I  guess  she  ain't  not  up  to 
tradin'  no  how." 

"Which  sister  was  it?"  inquired  Jordan  care- 
lessly. 

"  The  tall  one,  with  the  smashin*  hair,  that 
she  can  hardly  stand  up  under.  You  remember 
her,  stranger?  You  ought  to;  you  saved  them 
a  fine  swim,  I  guess;  and,"  continued  Aaron, 
"  the  way  that  gal  goes  it,  it's  a  caution  I  esti- 
mate, right  slick !  When  she  first  stuck  root  in 
this  location  all  the  gals  round  here  said  what  a 
stuck-up,  conceited  crittur  she  used  to  was ;  there 
was  one  or  two,  Sally  K.  Grick,  the  storekeeper's 
darter,  and  Felicia  P.  Braggins,  her  cousin,  they 
said  as  how  they  wondered  sich  a  nice-lookin* 
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man  as  Jordan  should  go  a  walkin*  about  with 
sich  a  fine,  know-nothing  minx ;  they've  altered 
their  talk  now,  I  guess ;  for,  darn  me !  if  I  don't 
credit  that  that  gal,  afore  her  father  got  his 
money  from  the  old  country,  worked  longer  and 
harder,  day  arter  day,  than  those  two  gals,  and 
all  the  heap  of  feminines  in  the  locality  put  to- 
gether !  yet,  when  she  passed  here,  as  I  told  you, 
I  guess  she  did  look  as  if  she'd  jumpt  out  of  a 
new  linen  sheet, — so  sweet,  and  clean,  and  ball- 
dressed,  she  did  look  tu !" 

This  the  pedlar  could  listen  to  with  more  than 
patience.  He  made  no  efibrt  to  interfere  with 
Mr.  Aaron  Slade's  volubility.  It  was  like  a 
sudden  burst  of  delicious  home-music  to  a  wan- 
derer in  a  foreign  land. 

The  landlord  seating  himself  on  the  deal  table 
that  graced  his  parlor,  as  the  room  was  termed, 
being  adorned  with  a  full  length  portrait  of  him- 
self, only  ten  times  more  hideous,  and  even  dia- 
bolical in  expression,  one  old  rifle  over  the  door- 
way, and  four  chairs  of  his  own  manufacture, 
indulged  his  love  of  talking  uninterruptedly. 
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"  Absquotilate  me !"  continued  he,  *'the  wonder 
is,  I  take,  that  a  slender,  delicate  girl,  like  that 
Annie  Brainsoft  is,  — " 

He  did  not  remark  the  joyous  expression  oa 
the  features  of  the  pedlar  when  her  name  was 
mentioned. 

"  Ain't  been  regularly  frizzed  up  by  the  heat 
in  them  corn-fields,  or  reg'larly  frozen  out  of 
creation  by  the  cold.  Them  fine-blooded  critters 
air  deceptive ;  darn  it !  those  small  ankled  and 
proud-headed  critters,  when  they  is  put  to  their 
metal  they  beat  the  big  un's  to  shivers,  absquoti- 
late me  if  they  don't !  Why,  you  recollect  their 
hut  of  a  log-house  that  you  got  'em,  all  surrounded 
with  pig-styes  and  cowsheds,  I  guess.  Squeeze 
me  to  forgetfulness  between  a  perpendicular  oak 
tree  and  the  soil,  if  she  and  her  brother  Harry — 
a  good  fellar  that  too,  if  he  does  ever  get  a  glass 
of  ale  here,  he  pays  for  it  in  cash, — don't  offer 
me  the  pay  in  barter  as  the  other  lads  do.  Wal, 
I  was  goin'  to  say,  that  she  and  her  brother  have 
had  all  those  sheds  removed;  they've  built  two 
outhouses  to  the  old  log  affair,  and  if  they  ain't 
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gone  and  fenced  it  all  in,  and  made  a  great 
garden  round,  and  filled  it  full  of  flowers  from 
all  parts  of  creation,  then  my  name  ain't  Aaron 
Slade !  Then  she's  been  so  darned  kind  to  all 
the  people  about,  she's  made  'em  good  things  to 
eat  out  of  what  the  folks  used  to  throw  away. 
If  ever  I  do  wish  any  body  to  come  to  jolly  good," 
contiuued  Aaron,  relaxing  the  speed  of  bis  arti- 
culator, "  I  wish  it  to  that  gal,  for  she  come  and 
sot  up  three  nights  last  spring  with  my  old 
woman;  she  brought  her  custards  and  made  her 
tea,  and  went  and  heated  herbs,  and  put  hot 
water  bottles  in  her  bed,  and  fixed  a  nosegay  in 
an  old  decanter  I  had,  and  read  the  scriptures  to 
comfort  her,  she  did,  and  all  that  time  she'd  work 
at  home  to  do.  I  guess  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed 
she'd  been  raised  in  that  ere  missuble  place, 
England,  if  I  hadn't  heard  it  sworn  to." 

"This  ale  has  refreshed  me,"  observed  the 
pedlar:  "and  now  Aaron,  lad,  what's  to  pay?" 
said  he,  with  his  heart  lighter  than  it  had  been 
since  he  left  Clavering  Hall. 
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"  Wal,  I  guess  we're  proud,"  returned  Aaron; 
"I  never  charges  Jordan  nothin',  as  long  as 
he  likes  to  make  Aaron  Blade's  his  own  hotel." 

There  was  something  attractive  in  the  land- 
lord's manner,  and  his  words  had  so  elated  the 
traveller,  that  he  replied — 

"  Well,  Aaron,  I've  something  of  a  recollec- 
tion that  when  I  was  hunting  hereabouts,  you 
mended  the  broken  nipple  of  my  rifle,  and 
wouldn't  receive  any  pay  in  return.  '* 

"  Hi,  I  remember  it,"  answered  Aaron;  "  when 
you  was  arter  that  deer  that  you  didn't  pro- 
cure.'* 

"  You're  right,"  rejoined  Jordan;  "in  return 
for  that  small  kindness,  and  as  I  have  made 
some  lucky  hits,  I've  thought  of  you,  lad;  I 
have  brought  you  a  trifle  from  down  east,"  and 
the  pedlar  called  in  Carolina,  who  had  become 
quite  impatient  to  be  on  his  way,  yet  would  not 
interrupt  his  master.  He  bade  his  servant  get 
from  his  pack  a  meerschaum  pipe,  which  he  knew 
would  be  prized  by  his  American  host. 
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Carolina,  when  he  entered,  remarked  his  mas- 
ter's changed  aspect  of  countenance,  from  one 
showing  some  signs  of  irritability,  to  the  very 
personification  of  cheerfulness  and  elation  of 
spirit.  He  guessed  immediately  that  he  had 
gained  some  pleasing  intelligence  from  the  land- 
lord. 

Aaron  Slade  received,  with  an  air  of  startled 
wonder,  a  meerschaum  pipe  from  the  negro. 
When  assured  that  it  was  a  present  for  his 
acceptance,  he  bounded  so  high,  that  his  skull 
' — fortunately  of  no  brittle  material — came  in 
contact  with  a  beam  above. 

"  Ha !  la  !  steady  my  narves  !''  exclaimed  he 
in  his  ecstacy ;  "  and  this  is  for  old  Aaron  Slade, 
and  no  thin'  required  in  return.  Wal,  I  dew 
testify  this  is  grand — elegant !  never  did  I  con- 
ceive such  splendiferous  fixin'  for  tobacco  was  in 
creation — in  no  natur'  nohow!  What  shall  I 
bestow  in  return  for  such  an  uncominon  civil 
doing?  Will  this  handsome  hat  be  of  any  ser- 
vice?    It  would  startle  the  New  York  folks  if 
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you  was  to  walk  about  there.  Ha !  ha !  may  I 
be  shook  to  minute  substances,  if  this  ain't  the 
darndest,  grandest  weapon  for  smokin'  that  Fve 
beheld  since  I  was  riz  !" 

"  Guess  dat  will  take  the  shine  out  ob  your 
customers,  Massa  Aaron,"  observed  Carolina; 
"  when  you  put  dat  pipe  in  your  mouf,  dey  will 
go  mad  wid  jealousy.  Massa  gib  Aaron  pipe, 
better  gib  someting  to  put  in  it." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  pedlar.  "  Did  you 
ever  smoke 'Mild  Returns,'  Aaron?"  enquired 
he  of  the  astonished  landlord. 

"  Mild  Returns !  queer  name  that,  Mr. 
Jordan!  No,  I  never  did;  what  I  chew  and 
smoke  is  American  '  plug ;'  I  never  heerd  tell 
of  that  other  in  all  creation,"  returned  he. 

Carolina  drew  forth  a  canister,  and  exposed 
the  contents  to  the  American's  view.  He  took 
up  the  fine  threads  of  the  English  tobacco,  and 
expressed  hisastonishmen  t. 

"And  that  tobacco  fixin*  is  for  me;  is  it 
raelly?"  said  the  landlord,  quite  overcome  with 
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these  tokens  of  friendly  feeling,  retaining  the 
hand  of  the  pedlar  as  he  was  departing ;  "  and 
you'll  raelly  take  nothin*  in  return?  Now,  I 
calc'late,  I  have  nothin'  in  creation  worth  your 
takin*,  'cept  that  beaver  hat,  and  that  handsome 
pictur'  of  me.  That  latter  article,  I  can  assure 
you — and  I  calc'late  it's  the  right  down  startlin' 
fact — was  did  by  a  rael  livin'  artist  from  New 
York  City,  jest  after  he'd  taken  the  whole  of  the 
folks  round  that  could  afford  to  pay  in  cash. 
He  did  me  speedy  quick;  I  only  set  oncest,  for 
which  I  gave  him  two  weeks  board  and  fixin' ; 
I  remarked  at  the  time  that  he'd  made  the  nose 
rayther  too  long,  and  the  mouth  rayther  too 
straight,  and  the  look  a  bit  too  old ;  but  he  said  he 
know'd  better  than  me,  and  did  it  with  an  eye 
to  the  futur',  to  save  wan  tin'  it  done  agin.  He 
said  if  I  didn't  jest  exactly  look  like  it  then,  I 
should  look  like  it  in  a  few  years'  time,  and  then 
it  would  be  as  good  as  new.  And  so  you  raelly 
won't  have  neither?"  he  added,  looking  quite 
imploringly  at  his  liberal  guest. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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"  IS^o,  my  friend,  I  reckon  not ;  keep  the  hat 
for  holidays,  and  the  picture  to  attract  custom- 
ers," returned  the  pedlar,  hurriedly  moving 
away. 

Aaron,  seeing  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
pedlar  to  accept  either  of  his  valuable  posses- 
sions, bade  them  a  cordial  good-day,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  enjoying  himself  by  putting  his 
splendid  pipe  to  its  proper  use,  and  in  contem- 
plating, from  a  chair  in  the  porch,  the  magnifi- 
cent scene  before  him,  that  had,  by  a  five  years' 
residence,  lost  its  novelty,  consisting  of  several 
slowly  decaying  stumps,  a  fallen  tree  covered 
with  moss,  and  beyond,  an  impenetrable  swamp. 

With  his  countenance  beaming  with  inward 
gladness,  the  noble-hearted  pedlar  pursued  his 
way  up  the  forest  road,  leading  to  the  long 
unseen  village  of  Jonesborough.  Carolina  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  family  were  at  the  old 
place  of  abode,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
health.  The  two  travellers  came  to  a  stand- 
still when  they  reached  the  top  of  an  eminence 
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that  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  peaceful  vil- 
lage and  surrounding  scene,  including  portions 
of  the  meandering  river,  and  the  distant  minia- 
ture lake.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  hamlet 
they  noted  the  dwelling  of  the  Brainsoft's,  and 
saw  that  some  additions  had  been  made  to  it; 
the  whole  being  white- washed,  shone  prettily 
through  the  green  trees  that  faced  it.  They 
observed,  too,  that  there  was  a  garden  round 
the  house,  for  even  at  that  distance  the  colours 
of  flowers  could  be  detected.  Jordan — for  so 
we  must  style  him,  until  he  himself  throws  off 
his  incognito — could  barely  stifle  the  emotions 
he  felt  at  being  so  near  the  one  he  had  travelled 
four  thousand  miles  to  meet.  Besides  the  eager- 
ness which  possessed  him  to  behold  the  beloved 
object  of  his  thoughts,  he  exulted  that  fate  had 
made  him  the  messenger  of  tidings  that  were  to 
rescue  the  family  from  comparative  poverty;  he 
gloried  in  the  agreeable  surprise  that  awaited 
them. 

For  a  few  minutes  both  the  pedlar  and  Caro- 
l2 
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lina  looked  on  in  silence.  The  faithful  African 
shared  his  master's  feelings.  The  dog  sat  down 
and  watched  their  motions  with  a  restless  eye. 

At  length  when  the  black  thought  they  had 
tarried  long  enough  without  speaking,  he  turned 
his  eyes  affectionately  towards  that  of  the  white 
man,  and  said,  in  a  voice  somewhat  husky — 

"  Massa  Clabering,  see  little  white  house  ?  ain't 
he  pretty?  dey  paint  all  de  logs;  don't  it  look 
'spectable — ^just  like  that  lubly  gal !  She  make 
any  place  comfortable!  Little  pretty  bit  ob 
small  garden  I  see,  and  lots  ob  little  trees  about 
it ;  don't  see  no  female  about.  Wish  certain 
pretty  critter  would  jest  come  out  ob  dat  little 
door  dat's  got  de  green  all  round  it.  Oh  !  golly, 
golly !  we  soon  hab  dem  out ;  soon  see  dat  lubly 
critter  agin !  eh,  Sambo  ?" 

The  negro  rubbed  his  hands  in  his  glee. 

"  Massa,"  continued  he,  "  ain't  you  tank  dat 
God  you  teach  dis  man  lub  for  bringing  us  here 
so  slick?  I  tank  God  massa  safe,  for  you  been 
to  dis  child  de  bestest  of  massas!'* 
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"  My  good,  faithful  fellow,"  returned  the  ped- 
lar, roused  from  his  pleasing  abstraction,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  servant^s  shoulder, 
"  Providence  has  dealt  wonderfully  with  me ;  I 
deserved  not  the  blessings  so  lavishly  bestowed. 
His  goodness,  so  miraculously  brought  to  bear 
upon  my  fortunes,  has  taught  me  a  lesson  never 
to  repine  more  at  affliction,  especially  whilst 
health,  the  source  of  every  temporal  enjoyment 
is  left.  In  person,  in  estate — and  what  is  not 
the  least  blessing  of  all,  Carolina — in  a  friend, 
I  am  fortunate ;  you  have  been,  and  are,  invalu- 
able to  me.  May  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
repay  a  tenth  part  of  the  obligations  you  have 
laid  me  under !" 

"My  good,  kind  massa,"  cried  Carolina,  over- 
powered by  the  sentiments  expressed  by  one, 
than  whom,  on  earth,  he  believed  none  superior, 
sinking  on  his  knees,  and  placing  his  master's 
hand  reverentially  to  his  mouth  and  forehead — 
"Ibery  glad  you  satisfied  wid  me,  massa;  dis 
man  hab  only  one  big  lub  in  the  world — and 
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dat's  for  massa.  He  neber  forget  when  him 
sick,  and  nearly  quite  dead,  what  massa  and 
piccaninny  do  for  him;  dis  man  swore  den, 
when  he  getting  better,  to  follow  him  massa  as 
long  as  eber  him  lib.  Him  hab  pleasure  to 
nurse,  and  to  take  care  ob  him  healf ;  to  sabe 
him  from  knife,  and  to  make  him  go  see  fader, 
and  to  take  care  ob  fader,  till  him  die  side  ob 
his  good  son — him  good  son.  And  now  me  see 
him  more  happy  dan  me  hope  for;  him  want  no 
pay — no  more  pay  than  see  massa  allerse  happy ; 
see  him  take  home  to  big  castle-house  lilly  wife, 
and  hab  noder  little  piccaninny  dat  dis  man  can 
carry  about,  and  tell  about  him  dear,  kind 
massa." 

"  Eise,  Carolina,"  said  the  pedlar,  affected ; 
"you  have  said  enough,  but  recollect,"  added  he, 
when  they  prepared  to  descend  the  hill,  "  that 
you  do  nothing  to  compromise  me,  by  letting 
your  attachment  to  Miss  Burlington  take  you  off 
your  guard.  You  know  my  instructions;  I  am 
— till  I  desire  otherwise — a  trader,  and  bearing 
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the  name  of  Jordan.  If  Miss  Burlington  be 
the  same  innocent  spirit  that  I  left  her,  she  is 
yet  to  be  wooed  and  won.  We  have  a  proverb  in 
England  which,  in  my  case,  must  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  it  is,  "  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure."  Our  relative  situations  now,,  Carolina, 
are  materially  altered.  As  a  poor  wanderer, 
uncared  for  by  society,  a  helpmate  was  all  I 
needed;  now,  the  possession  of  rank  and  wealth 
raises  me  from  my  obscurity— the  world's  eyes 
are  upon  me — the  untainted  honour  of  my  an- 
cestry is  to  be  maintained — the  perpetuity  of 
their  fame  considered ;  and,  therefore,  the  woman 
that  I  may  call  wife  must  be  without  a  blemish, 
calculated  to  give  eclat  to  my  station,  to  add 
lustre  to  our  rank,  and  to  be  a  mother  to  her 
dependents." 

"  Dat's  just  disactly  what  dis  man  been  pon- 
dering, massa,"  replied  the  black,  his  eyes 
sparkling;  "dough  him  berry  ignorant,  compare 
wid  great  man  like  massa;  yet,  afore  dis  critter 
left   the  castle-house,  he  calc'late  all  dat  to  a 
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pin's  point,  or  he  neber  adwise  massa  come  all 
dis  way  merely  to  gib  message — to  risk  wall'able 
life  on  de  sea ;  no,  no !  I  hab  talk  all  dat  ober 
to  myself,  along  wid  dat  ere  big  animal — dat 
oder  friend  ob  mine,  dat  is  looking  up  to  me 
now,  and  saying  as  well  as  him  can,  so  we  did, 
and  I  agreed  disactly  wid  de  force  ob  your 
idea." 

The  pedlar  smiled,  as  the  negro  continued 
earnestly — 

"You  want  a  lady,  massa,  for  your  wife, 
simple — not  stupid  simple — no,  don't  mean  dat 
— whose  bloom  am  not  rubb'd  oiBf  by  contact  wid 
such  gals  as  dose  two  dat  were  coming  to  see 
you  one  day,  when  Massa  Eligobblers  Smif  say 
you  not  at  home;  you  wants  a  good  right  down 
honest  gal  in  ebery  sense  ob  em  word,  dat  will 
attend  to  what  you  say  only,  de  rest  she  soon 
obtain  from  the  force  ob  her  natural  qualities, 
and  if  Missie  Burlington  ain't  de  lady,  den  I 
neider  put  faif  in  my  'sperience,  nor  in  the  words 
of  dat  old  prophet — dat  she-hag,  dat  red-cloak 
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woman  you  build  cottage  for — what  debil  call 
her,  eh,  massa?" 

"You  mean  the  gipsy,*'  said  his  master  amused 
and  pleased  as  well. 

"  Dat's  it,  de  gipsy  woman ;  me  put  faif  in 
her,  so  do  Sambo,  for  we  bofe  talk  to  her  ebery 
day.  Jest  see  dat  dog,  massa,  wink  his  wicked 
eyes,  and  shake  him  curly  poll.  How  berry 
sing'lar  dat  bofe  ob  us  be  curly  about  de  poll — 
we  bofe  tink  so  berry  much;  hair  wont  get 
straight,  I  s'pose — he,  he,  he !  Massa  you  forget 
dis  man  make  observation." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  pedlar. 

"You  be  ray  der  proud  man — eh,  massa?" 

"I  have  some  pride  I  daresay." 

"You  proud  man — she  proud  spirited  gal; 
don't  let  pride  lead  you  mistake  de  meaning  ob 
what  she  say ;  don't  keep  the  wrong  side  ob  say- 
ing enuff— like  you  did  afore — 'scuse  me, 
massa?" 

"I  will  use  more  penetration  in  future,  my 
man,"  returned  the  Englishman  gently. 
L  5 
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At  length,  lie  turned  suddenly  round  upon  the 
negro,  who  was  rather  startled, 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Carolina,"  said  the  ped- 
lar seriously,  confronting  him.;  "  in  noting  your 
colour,  men  would  pass  you  by,  arud  think  you 
incapable  of  culture,  and  that  your  words  of 
wisdom  had  been  learned  by  rote  for  special 
occasion.  I  should  never  have  done  so,  being  a 
phrenologist;  I  watch  not  the  colour,  nor  the 
face,  but  from  the  head  deduce  sure  conclusions 
which  can  never  mislead.  From  the  formation 
of  your  head  I  purchased  you,  knowing  you  were 
a  good  man,  whose  capacities  were  large — 
whose  social  qualities  were  great — whose  moral 
feeling  was  high — whose  natural  kindness  of 
heart  was  unbounded.  Every  action  of  your 
life,  since  I  have  known  you,  has  confirmed  my 
belief.  You  are  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  per- 
severing, and  sincere — so  would  the  character  of 
your  race  be  in  a  few  generations,  were  they 
educated  as  their  white  bretliren  are ;  they  will 
yet  have  their  turn — I  cannot  doubt  it.     Your 
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words  now,  Carolina,  impress  me  with  their 
weight,  simply  as  they  are  expressed,  and  I  feel 
I  can  implicitly  rely  upon  your  discretion  in 
future.'' 

"  Massa's  ins^fcructions  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Carolina  joyously,  touching  his  hat  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion. 

They  passed  through  the  village  unremarked 
— ascended  another  slight  eminence,  upon  which 
the  house  they  were  bent  to  was  situated;  part 
of  it  was  hidden  by  several  remaining  forest 
trees.  A  close  fence  encircled  ground  which 
surrounded  the  dwelling,  over  which  trailed 
thick  creeping  vines,  and  within  could  be  seen 
richly-coloured  dahlias  and  hollyhocks.  They 
reached  a  small  gate  that  opened  into  the  gar- 
den, where  grew  a  profusion  of  bushes,  looking 
like  a  shrubbery. 

"  Strange !"  muttered  the  pedlar,  "  that  my 
heart  should  beat  like  this!  Why  should  I 
tremble?  Do  I  really  love  her?  Has  the  inn- 
keeper's intelligence  affected  me  beyond  control? 
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Carolina,"  lie  said,  with  his  hand  on  the  latch, 
"how  homelike  and  English  this  place  looks; 
they  have  indeed  improved  its  once  rude  appear- 
ance." 

"It  don't  s'prise  me,  massa,"  returned  the 
negro;  "dat  gal  hab  dis  done — she  make 
Heaben  ob  any  place ;  but  ain't  you  berry  well, 
massa?  You  look  'most  as  pale  as  you  did  when 
you  look  trough  dose  great  iron  gates  of  fader's 
park.  Dis  man  no  pale;  shall  I  open  it, 
massa?" 

"I  hear  no  voices  within,"  said  the  pedlar; 
"all is  so  silent." 

" No,  possible  not— de  family  be  inside;  dey 
don't  talk  loud  enough  to  frighten  anybody  out- 
side. Open  gate,  den  open  door — all  suspense 
be  ober  in  a  minute.  Massa  no  open;  dis  man 
jump  ober  to  ascertain  wedder  anybody  in  exist- 
ence dare." 

"Look!"  said  the  Englishman,  hastily  laying 
his  hand  on  his  man's  shoulder,  to  prevent  him 
from  acting  as  his  words  implied,  just  as  a  sha- 
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dow  flitted  across  the  road,  and  the  rustle  of 
wings  sounded  above. 

"  All  eagle !  an  eaglet !  Carolina/*  whispered 
Jordan ;  "  don^t  move — watch  its  motions ;  it  is 
a  good  omen — see!"  he  continued,  as  both 
gazed  at  the  kingly  bird  of  the  bald-headed  spe- 
cies that  was  sailing  in  circles  over  the  cottage. 
"It  is  unusual  to  see  an  eagle  so  near  an  habi- 
tation/' whispered  Jordan ;  "  and  now  it  is  even 
settled  on  the  house.  I  am  growing  supersti- 
tious; I  think  it  bodes  good  fortune.  Observe 
how  leisurely  it  fold  its  monstrous  pinions — how 
singular !  It  is  not  in  search  of  prey,  or  if 
would  not  sit  in  such  repose.  My  family  crest 
is  an  eagle;  there  is  even  a  legend  connected 
with  the  bird  and  the  fortune  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  my  ancestors.  My  fate  is  there — I  feel 
it;  my  fate  is  there!" 

"  It  am  still  dare,  massa ;  him  don't  seem  bit 
'fraid  to  stop.  Ain't  he  a  pretter  critter? 
S'pose  shoot  him,  massa?'* 

The  king  of  birds  leisurely  unfolded  its  wings, 
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spread  them  with  conscious  pride,  bent  his  regal 
head  earthwards,  and,  with, a  singular  scream, 
arose  from  the  dwelling,  ascending  in  the  very 
face  of  the  sun,  whose  scorching  effulgence,  he, 
of  all  creation,  can  alone  meet  with  unflinching 
gaze. 

And  now  the  travellers  are  at  the  kitchen 
door.  Carolina,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  fun, 
gave  with  his  knuckles  a  true  English  knock; 
had  there  been  a  knocker  wherewith  to  experi- 
mentalise, the  unusual  noise  would  have  alarmed 
the  whole  hamlet;  as  it  was,  a  large  tabby- cat, 
sprang  from  its  seat  in  the  window  sill,  behind 
some  flower  pots,  and  hid  itself  under  a  chair. 
Mrs.  Brainsoft  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
the  important  operation  of  making  a  seedcake, 
dreaming,  too,  of  her  husband  away  in  Canada. 
That  lady  looked  up  when  the  portentous  sound 
struck  her  ears.  With  trepidation  and  amaze- 
ment pictured  on  her  visage,  she  hastily  wiped 
her  hands  on  a  jack-towel  that  hung  near, 
smoothed  her  false  hair,  changed  her  cap  for  a 
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clean  and  smarter  one  that  lay  handy  in  a 
drawer,  and  nearly  sinking  to  the  floor  with 
nervousness,  contrived  to  lift  the  latch. 

If  she  were  nervous  by  reason  of  the  knock, 
what  felt  she  when  a  vision,  as  she  thought,  of 
three  apparitions  met  her  eye.  She  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  ground,  her  eyes  strained,  and  her 
mouth  wide  open. 

The  three  visitors  moved  not  for  an  instant. 
The  apparition  of  the  pedlar  smiled  and  held 
forth  its  hand ;  the  ghost  of  the  negro — as  big 
as  life — was  indulging  in  a  broad  noiseless  grin ; 
and  the  phantom  of  the  Newfoundland  dog — 
magnified  largely  by  the  old  lady's  imagination 
— merely  allowed  its  tongue  to  protrude  out  of 
its  white-fanged  jaws,  and  its  sagacious  visage  to 
beam  the  personification  of  canine  mildness. 

The  word,  "Mrs.  Brainsoft,"  issued  from  the 
throat  of  the  good-tempered-looking  white  ghost. 
That  lady  had  retired  a  little,  and  was  grasping 
a  chair  for  support.  Hearing,  however,  some- 
thing like  human  articulation  from  the  white 
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ghost,  in  very  unghostly  tones,  she  began  to 
take  heart,  becoming  gradually  convinced  that 
human  beings  stood  before  her. 

"  My  gracious  me !  my  gracious  me !  I  can't 
believe  my  eyes;  just  on  this  day,  too,  above 
all !"  gasped  Mrs.  Brainsoft. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Jordan,  entering, 
*' don't  be  alarmed,-  it's  only  your  old  friend  the 
pedlar  come  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  give  you 
a  call." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  "interrupted  Carolina,  grinning 
kindly  at  the  lady ;  "  it's  oney  us  gentlemen  got 
round  agin — come  to  spend  de  ebenin'  wid  you, 
so  you  oney  invite  us  to  stay  and  drink  tea;  we 
hab  trabelled  precious  long  way." 

'*0h,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  at  last  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brainsoft,  wringing  her  hands,  hardly  yet  able 
to  believe  the  circumstance  real;  "is  it  really 
you  that  I  see,  Mr.  Jordan?" 

"Yes,  and  a  substantial  being — no  ghost,  as 
I  fear  you  imagined." 

"  No,  we  are  all  solid  flesh,'*  added  Carolina. 
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Mrs.  Brainsoft  by  this  had  collected  herself 
sufficiently  to  bid  them  both  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Oh !  my  good  sir,"  said  she  to  the  pedlar, 
"  you  must  think  me  very  foolish ;  the  surprise 
—and  I  may  say  the  joy — of  seeing  you  quite 
overcomes  me — it's  quite  upset  me.  Dear  me ! 
dear  me !  it  is  so  singular  your  coming  to  day, 
of  all  the  days  in  the  year!  but,  believe  me, 
you  are  so  welcome — so  welcome;  I  am  so  de- 
lighted to  see  you  both.  Oh,  my!  my  John 
would  go  crazy  if  he  was  at  home !  Are  you 
quite  well — and  you,  Carolina?  Oh!  gracious 
me ;  I  am  so  silly !  but  you've  brought  back  all 
my  trouble  to  my  mind ;  my  poor  boy — my  poor 
boy !  Ha !  you  came  like  a  good  angel  to  save 
us  all,  and  now  we  are  so  happy  and  comfortable 
— all  through  you,  sir;  the  thought's  [quite  got 
the  better  of  me,"  sobbed  the  good  old  lady, 
wiping  her  tearful  eyes  with  her  apron  several 
times  during  the  above  speech,  in  the  intervals 
shaking  hands  repeatedly  with  her  visitors. 

"  Pray,  Mrs.   Brainsoft,  dismiss  the  recollec- 
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tion  of  all  past  misfortunes  from  your  mind ;  it 
was  the  band  of  Providence  that  directed  me  to 
aid  you,  whereby  I  found  some  sincere  friends, 
which  well  repaid  me  for  any  services  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  render.  Come,  come,  dry 
your  eyes,  and  tell  me  in  what  respect  my  com- 
ing to-day  is  singular,  as  you  observed?' 

"  Why,  you  must  know,"  she  said,  pausing  to 
look  at  the  handsome  sunburnt  face  of  the  ped- 
lar, as  if  she  still  daubted  her  eyes;  "  that  poor 
Annie" — 

"  Poor  Annie,"  echoed  Jordan. 

"  Dreamt  of  you  last  night." 

Jordan  was  relieved.  His  brow  had  grown 
dark  a  moment;  it  became  bright  again. 

"Did  she?"  resumed  he,  hoping  every  instant 
to  see  her  enter  the  room. 

"  And  not  only  that,"  continued  the  good 
dame,  "  she  has  been  very  uneasy  to-day  about 
you;  couldn't  settle  to  anything  at  all." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  thought  of  in  absence, 
Mrs.  Brainsoft,"  observed  the  Pedlar,  more  and 
more  pleased. 
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"  Silly  girl  that  she  is,"  continued  the  mother, 
reaching  a  baking  tin  from  a  shelf,  and  again 
taking  up  the  spoon  to  stir  the  batter;  "she 
thought  some  harm  had  happened  to  jou,  and  we 
both  got  so  nervous;  says  I,  '  Annie,  child,  what 
makes  you  look  so  queer  and  abstracted-like  this 
morning  ?'  Says  she  '  Mother^  this  is  our  kind 
benefactor's  birthday.  I  only  recollected  it  this 
morning  as  I  awoke  from  such  a  singular  dream  !* 
She  thought  that  you  appeared  to  her  in  the 
forest,  and  to  think  that  you  should  really  come. 
She  willhe  startled!  she  willi  But  what  am  I 
talking  about  ?  Bure  you're  both  tired,  and 
want  something  to  eat?" 

"  No,  no ;  we  require  nothing  at  present.  So  it 
it  is  my  birthday!  It  is  really  news  to  me! 
Well,  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  we'll  keep  it  merrily,"  said 
the  Pedlar. 

"  Tank  goodness !  got  plenty  good  tings  in 
pack,"  said  Carolina. 

"She's  been  playing  over  all  your  pretty 
songs,  and  filling  the  parlour  with  nosegays  to 
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commemorate  the  event;  and  unbeknown  to 
her  and  Harry,  I  was  making  a  nice  cake  to 
help  to  keep  your  birthday,  when  your  knock  at 
the  door  came;  it  nearly  took  away  my  senses, 
I  do  declare.  Now  then,  I  think  the  oven's  hot 
enough,"  said  she,  as  she  opened  a  small  door 
in  the  American  iron  stove,  and  popped  in  her 
cake. 

"Where  am  Missie  Annie,  and  her  brother, 
ma'am  ?  eh  ?  Dey  'musing  demselves  ?"  inquired 
Carolina. 

"  They  have  gone,  I  do  believe,  to  take  a  walk 
by  the  river,  to  see  if  the  wild  plums  and  cher- 
ries are  ripe  enough  to  gather  yet;  and  to  think, 
Mr.  Jordan,  that  I  should  have  said  to  Annie, 
when  we  were  talking  about  you,  says  I.  '  He'll 
never  come  this  way  again  it  wouldn't  pay  him;' 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  think  there's 
much  to  be  done  in  your  way  of  business,  I 
don't,  indeed — I  do  declare  I  don't,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it." 

"  I  can  aflford  to  have  a  little  holiday  now, 
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Mrs.  Brainsoft;  I  have  done  better  than  usual 
lately,  in  the  way  of  business — have  I  not, 
Carolina?" 

"  Dat  we  !  We  hab  made  lucky  spek'lations 
down  east,  ma'am  ;  darefore  we  don't  care  much 
for  tradin'  now,  'specially  when  we  comes 
visiting.  We  worked  so  debil  hard  lately, 
ma'am,  we  glad  get  bit  ob  exercise  of  different 
kind;  we  glad  of  little  bit  ob  repose  and  s'ciety. 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  a  nice  time  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Brainsoft,  overjoyed;  "but  still  I  do  know 
you  ain't  so  rich  as  you  look,  Mr.  Jordan.  You 
never  did  seem  like  a  pedlar  to  me,  you  know ; 
dear  me!  what  a  nice  profession-man  you'd 
have  made!  but  to  be  always  travelling  about 
these  wild  dismal  places,  oh!  dear,  oh!  dear, 
can't  pay  or  be  fit  for  you!  Well  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  recommend  your  wares  to  my  neighbours ; 
I"ll  go  all  round  to  them  to-morrow,  and  see 
what  they  want.  Let  me  see;  there's  Julia  J. 
Maplebush — she's  going  to  be  married  to  Josiah 
P.   Burtain,  the  tanner's  son;  they'll  want  to 
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buy  a  ring !  8he  did  want  to  borrow  mine,  but 
I  did  tell  her,  says  I,  '  that  ring  shall  never  be 
taken  off  till  Fm  dead,  that  is,  unless  it  should 
break,'  you  know  we  can't  help  accidents,  can 
we,  Mr.  Jordan  ?  Have  you  got  any  rings  with 
you,  sir?" 

"I  have  none  to  part  with,  unfortunately," 
returned  the  Pedlary  "most  of  my  property  is 
left  at  a  little  distance  from  this  place." 

"Ah!  well,  never  mind;  they  will  want 
other  nick-nacks;  and  besides,  Mr.  Jordan,  I 
couldn't  think  of  touching  that  money  you  left 
for  me.  No,  sir ;  you  had  been  far  too  good  and 
liberal  before,  and  got  no  return.  Poor  Brain- 
soft  wanted  to  invest  it  in  cattle,  but  neither  I 
nor  Annie  would  let  him  touch  it;  and  now  it 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  you,  no  doubt.  It's 
safe  up-stairs,  in  a  little  tin  case,  along  with  my 
band-boxes." 

"  Mrs.  Brainsoft,"  returned  Jordan,  rising 
from  the  rude  chair  he  had  taken,  "  though  I 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  delicacy  that 
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guided  you  in  regard  to  that  trifle,  I  beg  that 
you  will  now  make  use  of  the  money ;  for,  on  no 
account  will  I  receive  it  again." 

'*^I  guess  not,  massa,"  said  Carolina. 

'*  Lor  me  I  now  won't  you,  really  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Brainsoft. 

"  Carolina,  you  will  now  proceed  to  arrange 
matters  in  the  village,  as  I  instructed  you,''  ob- 
served the  Pedlar  to  his  man,  who  got  up  to  do 
his  bidding.  When  Carolina  opened  the  door 
to  depart,  the  tabby  cat,  who  had  long  been 
watching  the  huge  dog  crouched  by  his  master, 
with  inward  feelings  of  terror,  tore  out  of  the 
room. 

"Oh!  laws  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brainsoft; 
"  that's  the  cat :  she  was  frightened  at  your  dog. 
Why,  dear,  dear ;  that's  Sambo — is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  Pedlar,  as  the 
animal  arose,  and  walked  quietly  towards  her. 

She  ventured  to  pat  him.  "  Well,  I  never !" 
she  exclaimed ;  "that's  your  good  old  dog,  alive 
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still,  and  how  big  he's  got  ;  poor  doggy  !  poor 
doggy!" 

"  And  you  say,  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  that  Miss 
Annie  and  her  brother  are  talking  a  walk?  The 
old  walk,  I  suppose,  by  the  river?  that  was  a 
favourite  one  of  hers  when  I  used  to  accompany 
her." 

"  Oh  !  she  takes  no  other,  except  she's  going 
somewhere  on  an  errand.  Bath  of  them  tell  me 
it's  the  only  nice  part  of  the  woods  about  here 
for  a  ramble.  It's  always  dry,  there's  no  swamp 
about  it.  Oh !  sir,  here  come  my  Amelia  and 
Caroline." 

The  Pedlar  looked  through  the  little  window 
peeping  into  the  garden,  thinking  Annie  might 
be  with  them;  but  he  was  disappointed  when  the 
two  youngest  daughters  came  running  in. 
Amelia  attracted  the  stranger  instantly  from  a 
singular  resemblance  she  bore  to  Annie.  Neither 
of  the  children  remarked  him  at  first.  Amelia 
exclaimed,  as  she  tossed  a  quantity  of  light 
curls  from  her  fair  brow — 
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*' Mother,  dear,  I'm  so  tired;  and  what  do 
you  think?  there's  been  some  great  thing  like  a 
dog,  only  bigger,  running  over  my  flower  bed, 
and  trodden  down  that  heart's-ease  plant  Miss 
Murdock  gave  me,  and  all  in  a  minute,  while 
Sis  and  I  went  into  the  dairy  to  ask  Bess  for  a 
drink  of  milk;  oh,  dear,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
as  her  sister,  more  bashful  than  herself,  touched 
her  elbow,  saying — 

''  Look,  Melie." 

The  wild  little  thing  turned,  and  beheld  the 
stranger  and  his  dog. 

"  Oh,  my,"  she  cried,  as  Sambo,  always  fond 
of  children,  made  a  movement  towards  the 
pair. 

"La,  mother,  he'll  eat  us  up,"  ejaculated 
Caroline,  somewhat  afraid. 

"Come  here.  Sambo,"  cried  the  Pedlar, 
quietly,  and  the  animal  instantly  resumed  his 
position  beside  him. 

'*  Now,  children,  won't  you  ask  the  gentleman 
how  he  is?  "  said  their  mother. 

TOL.  III.  M 
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Caroline  came  forward  bashfully  towards  the 
Pedlar,  and  returned  relieved  to  her  mother. 
Then  Amelia  looking  up  at  him  with  her  full 
blue  eye,  and  giggling  and  blushing,  approached 
him;  but  no  sooner  did  he  address  to  her  the 
question — "  Don't  you  know  me,  Amelia?  "  than 
she  called  out,  in  tones  most  familiar  to  the 
Pedlar. 

"  Well  I  never,  mother ;  if  it  ain't  good  Mr. 
Jcrdan." 

The  Pedlar  caught  her  in  his  arms — she  was 
small  for  her  age — thirteen  years,  and  kissed 
her  healthy  cheek. 

"So  you  know  me,  Amelia?"  said  Jordan, 
holding  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  gazing  into 
her  fine,  though  infantine  face. 

"I  know  yow,"  she  immediately  returned, 
"  and  I  know  poor  old  Sambo  too." 

Sambo,  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  directly 
put  his  nose  wistfully  up.  She  fearlessly  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  hugged  him,  the 
dog  returning  her  caresses,  and  raising  one  of  his 
great  paws,  which  she  shook  heartily. 
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"And  Where's  the  black  man,  aye?  ain't  he 
come?"  she  enquired,  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  he's  in  the  village." 
"And  coming  to  see  us,  ain^t  he?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  you'll  see  enough  of  him." 
"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad.     I  remember  him  carrying 
me  on  his  back  oter  the  river,  all  amongst  the 
stones.     Oh,  won't  Annie  be  glad.     She's  been 
doing  nothing  but  talk  about  you.     She  won't 
cry  now  any  more  to-day.     Oh,  dear  me,  I  told 
Lucy  Ann  Murdock  all  about  you,  and  Carolina, 
and  jolly  old  Sambo — good  dog — oh,  ain't  he 
got  fat  ?     Here  Carry,"  said  she  to  her  timid 
sister,  "  come  and  pat  him.     Why  I  declare  he's 
as  big  as  my  father.     Oh,  don't  I  remember  you 
bringing  us  all  away  from  that  horrid  swamp.  I 
was  in  the  old  waggon  with  the  pigs;  how  they 
did  squeak.     Dear,  dear,  old  Jack  could  hardly 
pull  us  along;    but  you  ain't  going  away  to- 
day." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  the  mother  hastily ; 
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"  but  now,  children,  go  and  play  whilst  I  get  Mr. 
Jordan  something  to  eat." 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  Mrs.  Brainsoft,'* 
returned  he,  "  I  have  a  little  business  to  transact 
in  the  village,  and  then — " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  Mr.  Jordan ;  I  have  got  every- 
thing ready.  Come,  children,  go  and  play, 
do." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  tell  Annie  Mr.  Jordan's  here, 
mother  ?"  asked  Amelia.  "  I  know  she'll  be  so 
glad  to  see  him,  for  what  do  you  think  she  did 
the  other  day  ?  Oh,  how  it  make  me  laugh ! 
She  and  I,  Mr.  Jordan,  were  going  along  to 
Farmer  Goodges,  when  Annie  tells  me  to  look, 
and  there  we  saw  a  man  coming,  at  a  distance, 
with  a  pack  on  his  back ;  so  Annie  would  wait, 
to  see  whether  it  was  her  pedlar  or  not.  Ha ! 
ha!" 

"  Now  child,  you  talk  very  foolish,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brainsoft,  placing  a  table  cloth  with  knives 
and  forks  on  a  tray,  "  you  must  excuse  her  non- 
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sense,  sir;  come,  Amelia,  you  are    very  trouble- 
some, go." 

The  pedlar  did  not  think  so.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  her  prattle,  for  it  convinced  him 
that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  one  whose 
image  filled  his  soul. 

"  Let  Amelia  talk,"  cried  he  gaily;  "  nothing 
I  like  to  listen  so  much  to  as  children's  voices." 
"La,  sir;  how  you  talk!"  exclaimed  Amelia, 
tossing  her  head  pertly.  "  Vm  almost  a  woman, 
though  I'm  so  little;  I  was  thirteen  last  birthday. 
Pray,  sir,  how  old  are  you?  for  T  heard  Harry 
say  you  were  an  old  man,  almost  thirty  he  said ; 
how  dreadful  old  that  must  be.  I'm  sure  I  shan't 
live  so  long ;  yet  you  don't  look  old.  Shall  I 
tell  Annie  you  are  here?"  added  bhe,  looking 
naively  at  the  pedlar,  "  you'd  like  to  see  her, 
wouldn't  you  now?" 

"  You're  a  funny  little  thing,"  returned  the 
pedlar,  patting  her  cheek  kindly;  she  had  quite 
won  her  way  to  his  heart. 
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At  this  moment  Mrs.  Brainsoft  told  Jordan 
she  had  prepared  some  refreshment  for  him. 

"  It's  a  nice  piece  of  roast  beef,  which  I  hope 
you'll  like,  sir,  and  a  pumpkin  pie  of  Annie's 
making.  She's  a  capital  hand  at  pastry,  that 
girl;  you  must  make  as  good  a  dinner  as  you 
can,  sir.  Walk  in  here,  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Brainsoft,  opening  an  inner  door  that  disclosed 
the  neat  little  parlour  with  the  cloth  laid,  and 
the  edibles  upon  it. 

The  pedlar  made  no  further  excuse,  though 
he  would  much  rather  have  dispensed  with  the 
meal,  and  have  gone  alone  in  search  of  the  fair 
rambler. 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  I  quite  regret  put- 
ting you  to  so  much  inconvenience,"  said  Jordan, 
rejoiced  inwardly  at  his  hearty  welcome. 

"  Mother,"  cried  Amelia,  who  entered  with 
them,  whilst  her  sister  made  friends  with  Sambo, 
"Mr.  Jordan  hasn't  any  horse-radish;  if  he'll 
wait,  I'll  dig  some." 
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"  No,  never  mind,  dear,"  returned  he,  "  I 
prefer  it  without." 

"  What  will  Mr.  Jordan  have  to  drink, 
mother?" 

"  Why,  you  are  getting  quite  handy,  Melie," 
said  the  mother,  laughing ;  "  come,  child,  go  and 
play,  ril  wait  on  Mr.  Jordan." 

"  Do  let  me  wait  on  him,  mother,  dear ;  now 
ril  go  and  fetch  a  jug  of  our  spring  water,"  and 
the  little  romp  ran  out  with  alacrity  to  do  so, 
returning  presently  with  the  beverage,  from 
which  Jordan  took  a  deep  and  refreshing 
draught. 

"  Come,  child,"  insisted  the  mother,  "  leave 
Mr.  Jordan  a  little  time."  She  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  both  went  out  together,  Amelia  saying 
when  they  had  reached  the  kitchen — 

"  Ain*t  he  a  nice  tall  man,  mother?  I  am 
sure  he  ain't  as  old  as  Harry  said?  Brother 
will  call  me  old  soon,  I  suppose,"  exclaimed  she, 
curling  her  pretty  lips,  "for  Tm  a  good  deal 
older  than  Betsy  Somers,  and  she's  an  inch  or 
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two  taller  than  I,  but  I  told  her  when  she  was 
quizzing  me  about  being  little,  that  British  oak 
was  longer  in  getting  to  its  growth  than  Ameri- 
can pine,  and  how  she  did  take  on  about  it ;  but 
T  didn't  care,  she  twanged  and  I  talked." 

Jordan,  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  strove  to 
do  justice  to  Mrs.  Brainsoft's  provisions,  could 
barely  eat  a  mouthful.  Whilst  he  was  per- 
severing, the  parlour  door,  which  was  unlatched, 
opened  gently  by  means  of  the  insertion  of  his 
dog's  nose,  and  the  animal  was  soon  beside  his 
master  begging  a  morsel,  and  soon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
biped  had  not  disregarded  the  good  housewife's 
hospitable  injunctions. 

Amelia  presently  brought  in  two  clean  plates, 
smiling  archly,  saying  as  she  tossed  her  little 
head — 

"  Mother  said  I  might  wait  on  you,  sir,  and 
here  are  the  plates  for  the  pie.  Oh !  that  great, 
big,  monstrous  old|  Sambo !  he  could  swallow  me 
at  a  mouthful,"  said  she,  looking  drolly  at  the 
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animal,  "have  you  given  Mm  a  bit,  he  looks 
very  hungry,"  she  remarked,  busying  herself  in 
placing  the  clean  knife  and  fork  and  plates  before 
the  traveller,  as  if  she  quite  understood  her 
business. 

"No  pie,  my  dear,"  said  the  Pedlar,  "  I  never 
eat  pastry." 

"  Oh !  lor !  sir,  now  everybody  likes  Annie's 
pies." 

"Oh!  did  your  sister  make  it?"  he  said, 
quietly. 

"  To  be  sure  she  did ;  nobody  ever  makes  the 
pastry  but  Annie;  sometimes  I  try  to,  but  I  do 
make  such  a  bungle  of  it ;  my  pies  turn  out  like 
stones,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — such  fun !" 

Jordan  thought  that  Annie's  laugh  was  exactly 
like  the  silver  tones  he  now  listened  to. 

"  Well,"  returned  Jordan,  "  I'll  endeavour  to 
eat  a  little." 

"  There's  a  good  gentleman!     I've  bid   all 
ready,  sir,  do  you  want  anything  more?     You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  troubling  me,  for  I  like  to 
M  2 
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do  this  kind  of  thing.  Now,  you  eat,  and  I'll 
talk  to  that  big  bear.  Ha !  ha !  how  he  does 
wrinkle  up  his  wise-looking  forehead  !'' 

And  whilst  she  began  talking  all  kind  of 
nonsense  to  the  attentive  and  pleased  animal, 
Jordan  found  that  although  he  had  had  no  appe- 
tite for  the  meat,  the  pastry  he  relished 
considerably. 

'•  Done  that,"  enquired  Amelia,  looking  up, 
''  now  there's  the  American  cheese  Lucy  Ann 
Murdock  sent  us." 

But  the  Pedlar  refused  decidedly  this  time. 
He  arose,  and  calling  Amelia  a  funny  little  thing, 
and  kissing  her  forehead,  which  seemed  to  gratify 
her  exceedingly,  asked  her  to  let  him  have  a 
little  water  to  refresh  himself,  "  and  then,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  take  a  stroll." 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  sir,"  enquired  Amelia, 
beginning  to  clear  the  things  away,  which  she  did 
very  actively ;  and  replacing  the  table  cover,  put 
the  jug  of  flowers  upon  it  as  before. 

At   this   moment  Mrs.  Brainsoft  announced 
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Carolina.  Amelia  sprung  out  of  the  room  and 
encountered  the  negro  in  the  kitchen ;  and  grasp- 
ing the  man's  hand,  told  him  to  lift  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Oh!  I  know  you,  ole  Carolina — dat funny  ole 
coon,"  screamed  she,  imitating  his  accent,  laugh- 
ing and  patting  his  cheek — he  hardly  recognized 
her. 

"  I  dare  say,"  continued  she,  "  you  berry  glad 
to  see  dis  child."  Carolina  roared  with  laughter, 
displaying  his  great  white  teeth. 

"Dis  am  funny;  dis  am  good,  capital,  dis  gal 
recognize  Caro  again,  dat  take  her  pick-a-back 
eber  so  many  great  number  of  times.  I  berry 
glad  see  you,  Miss ;  I  glad  see  your  moder,  but 
I  want  see  Missie  Annie.  Dat  my  child  too," 
said  he,  placing  Amelia  on  her  feet,  who  danced 
and  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstacy. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  droll  child,"  observed 
Mrs.  Brainsoft,  "  She's  got  a  most  wonderful 
recollection." 

"Moder,"  said  Amelia,  again  imitating  the 
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negro's  manner  of  speaking,  *^dare  say  Caro 
hab  not  bit  ob  dinner." 

"  Want  no  dinner,  Missie,  tank  you." 

"  Ob !  dear  me,  dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brainsoft,  "I  quite  forgot  Carolina ;  come  Melie, 
you  were  so  active  in  attending  upon  Mr.  Jordan, 
let's  see  wbat  you  can  do  for  your  otber  friend.'* 

"  Him  look  hungry,"  screamed  Amelia  between 
her  fits  of  laughter. 

"  Massa  hab  dinner,  Missie ;  I  attend  on 
Massa,"  said  the  negro,  walking  forwards  to  the 
Pedlar  as  he  came  from  the  inner  apartment. 
They  conversed  together  a  few  seconds  in  whis- 
pers, the  white  man  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

"  You  will  remain  here,"  continued  he  aloud, 
"  Carolina,  and  after  getting  your  dinner,  you 
will  undo  your  pack  and  show  Mrs.  Brainsoft 
the  trifles  we  have  brought  for  her  acceptance." 

"Yes,  Massa,"  answered  the  negro  respect- 
fully, "  I  like  noting  better  dan  supprise  Missie 
Brainsoft  wid  a  sight  ob  what  you  hab  brought 
her,  and  dis  singular  child  too— yah !  yah !" 
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"  Presents  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brainsoft, 
"  surely  you  have  not  been  again  spending  money 
in  buying  anything  for  us,  Mr  Jordan.  We 
really  can  accept  nothing;  it's  too  bad." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  you  will,  they  are 
quite  trifles ;  all  ladies  like  such  presents  as  I've 
brought." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  now  I  never !  I  do  declare !" 
continued  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  whilst  she  and  Amelia 
spread  the  viands  on  the  kitchen-table  for 
Carolina. 

Jordan,  after  arranging  his  attire,  and  refresh- 
ing himself  with  a  plentiful  ablution,  departed 
alone,  to  seek  her  whom  he  was  impatient  to 
behold. 

Carolina,  in  the  meantime  paid  his  respects  to 
the  good  things  before  him,  with  an  appetite 
which  he  did  not  pretend  to  conceal,  Amelia 
insisting  upon  sitting  on  his  knee,  whilst  Sambo? 
as  ready  as  ever  to  catch  a  stray  crumb  in  his 
capacious  mouth,  shared  the  repast — the  merry 
girl  asking  all  sorts  of  droll  questions.  The 
negro  made  the  room  shake  with  his  tremendous 
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peals  of  laughter,  as  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  highly  de- 
lighted with  her  guests,  busied  herself  about  the 
kitchen. 

After  dinner  Carolina  undid  his  pack,  and 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Mrs.  Brain- 
soft  and  her  two  children,  sundry  packages,  con- 
taining tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  sweetmeats, 
dried  fruits,  silks,  and  prints  for  dresses,  and 
many  tasteful  articles  of  value,  with  divers  nick- 
nacks  for  the  younger  children,  including  small 
dressing-cases,  work-boxes,  paper  and  pens,  and 
two  large  dolls,  one  of  which  the  romp  of  thir- 
teen seized  and  hugged,  screaming  with  delight, 
whilst  Caroline,  her  sister,  stood  by  examining 
the  other,  but  saying  nothing.  The  mother 
could  hardly  contain  her  feelings.  She  ran  out 
to  call  Betsy  the  servant,  an  Irish  girl,  to  see 
what  her  friends  had  brought  her.  When  Betsy 
caught  sight  of  the  gigantic  black,  she  exclaimed : 

"By  the  powers!  faith,  ma'am,"  clapping  her 
hands,  "  did  you  ever  see  sich  a  fine  black 
Indian?^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Hurrying  past  the  scattered  houses  that  formed 
the  village,  the  anxious  stranger  reached  the  lane 
that  Annie,  with  her  brother,  had  not  long  before 
threaded.  He  walked  almost  as  quickly  as  his 
thoughts  flew,  so  that  he  soon  got  out  of  breath ; 
he  therefore  checked  his  haste  when  he  found 
himself  buried  in  the  sombre  woods,  and  heard 
before  him  the  murmuring  of  the  well-remembered 
stream.  He  stopped  to  listen.  Old  memories, 
crowding  upon  him  at  the  oft-heard  sound, 
blended  in  his  imagination  with  Annie's  beauti- 
ful presence.  He  looks  anxiously  on  every  side 
to  catch  sight  of  the  fair  object  of  his  thoughts. 
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He  moves  forward  again,  and  the  stream  appears 
in  sight,  like  liquid  silver,  amid  the  foliage  on  its 
banks.  He  soon  stands  upon  its  brink,  and  fancies 
he  hears  a  ringing  laugh  in  the  distance,  mingling 
with  the  noise  of  the  rapids.  He  folds  his  arms, 
and  listens  to  catch  the  sweet  sound  again,  but  it 
reaches  not  his  ear,  and  he  thinks  it  fancy.  He 
halts  suddenly,  and  views  with  a  feeling  he  could 
scarce  describe  the  imprint  of  shoes  in  the  sand 
— the  small,  small  feet,  he  well  knows,  are 
Annie's.  He  wends  his  way,  noticing  many  an 
old  tree  familiar  to  him. 

"  Precious  scenes !"  he  soliloquised,  coming  to 
a  standstill,  where  the  view  was  particularly  soft 
and  picturesque,  and  the  river  wide  and  calm ; 
"  precious  scenes,  that  have  haunted  me  con- 
tinually, ever  since  I  bade  ye  a  heartfelt  adieu !  I 
left  ye,  fancying  myself  a  friendless,  deserted 
man,  but  since  I  prospered,  I  have  beheld  ye,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  tinted  with  a  golden  hue  from 
the  beams  of  her  bright  blue  eye,  that  I  see,  even 
now,  radiant  before  me,     Has  time  even  fled  at 
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all?  Have  I  ever  left  ye?  How  my  heart 
beats;  fool  that  I  am  not  to  be  able,  by  my  will, 
to  still  its  impulses." 

All  was  still  as  he  proceeded,  save  the  creak- 
ing of  branches  above,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
dead  leaves  beneath  his  tread.  He  sees  the 
imprint  of  the  feet  again  as  they  cross  a  small 
morass.  In  the  little  pools  of  water  he  observed 
several  large  bull  frogs,  that  had  been  taking  a 
siesta  on  certain  rotting  trees,  which  had  long 
been  partially  buried,  splash  into  the  water,  to 
conceal  their  swollen  bodies.  Jumping  actively 
from  log  to  log,  as  if  he  were  a  boy  again,  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  agility  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
Jordan  reached  the  high  and  dry  land;  he  per- 
ceived a  thickly  foliaged  tree,  lofty  and  spread- 
ing, o'ertopping  the  forest,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  merry  laugh,  which  he  instantly  recognised  as 
Annie's,  greeted  his  ear. 

"It  is  her  voice,"  he  whispered  to  himself, 
t'the  very  tones  bespeak  innocence  and  refine- 
ment.    Will  this  music  ever  ring  for  me,  and 
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awaken  echoes  in  my  father's  halls?.  Ha,  will 
the  lone  sapling  of  the  gipsy's  prophecy  return 
to  its  parent  soil?  Hark!  again  those  silvery 
tones  ring  through  these  old  forests,  striking  a 
chord  in  my  heart,  whose  vibration  thrills 
through  my  frame.  Some  little  distance  further 
and  I  shall  see  her,  the  thicket  hides  the  trunk  of 
the  old  elm." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Jordan  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood  bordering  the  domain 
of  the  majestic  moss-covered  elm,  that  Harry 
Brainsoft  commenced  his  ascent.  Clavering 
could  barely  contain  the  rapturous  feelings  that 
agitated  his  bosom  on  beholding  the  beautiful 
girl  before  him,  watching  and  soliloquising  over 
a  large  wreath  of  glittering  flowers  she  then  held 
in  her  hand.  He  listened  eagerly  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  thought  the 
latter  was  more  beautiful  than  his  imagination 
had  pictured  her.  He  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  a  deeper  feeling  than  mere  gratitude  dictated 
her  proceedings  in  remembrance  of  him.     He 
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looked  up  to  the  branch  on  which  the  boy  was 
engaged  crawling,  with  the  wreath  in  his  hand. 
The  last  exhortation  of  the  fair  girl  to  her  merry 
brother  entranced  the  looker  on.  Just  as  the 
words,  "  Heaven  send  Jordan  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,"  were  repeated  by  the  brother 
with  a  loud  shout  and  peal  of  joy — as  we  have 
narrated — the  assumed  Pedlar  came  slowly  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  behind  a  stalwart  oak, 
where  he  had  noted  the  movements  of  the  pair; 
and  there  stood  lifting  his  hat,  whilst  a  joyous 
smile  illuminated  his  visage,  his  dark  brown  and 
clustering  curls  enhancing  the  effect  of  his  expres- 
sive countenance.  No  sooner  had  he  appeared 
thus  suddenly,  than  he  repented  it.  He  observed 
the  maiden  to  start  amazed.  She  gave  a  sudden 
shriek,  and  turned  deadly  pale.  It  was  at  that 
moment,  as  we  have  said,  that  Harry,  on  descend- 
ing from  his  lofty  position,  noticed  his  sister^s 
startled  attitude,  and  hastily  joined  her.  He  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  the  Pedlar 
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than  he  recognized  him.    Annie,  however,  seemed 
frozen  to  the  earth,  and  speechless. 

"  Annie, "  exclaimed  Harry,  "  don't  be 
frightened ;  it's  the  very  man,  the  pedlar  Jordan. 
Mr.  Jordan,"  shouted  he,  "is  it  you?" 

"  It  cannot  be,"  murmured  Annie  at  last,  with 
an  effort  to  articulate,  seizing  her  brother's  hand, 
and  pressing  it  tightly,  "  Don't  leave  me  Harry : 
oh !  the  dream,"  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone. 

"Be  not  alarmed  I  pray,"  said  the  Pedlar 
seriously,  as  he  approached  her. 

He  took  her  hand;  at  the  ^same  time  he  re- 
turned the  cordial  pressure  of  her  brother's. 

"  It  is  your  old  friend,  the  Pedlar,  Miss  Bur- 
lington." 

She  turned  her  full  eye  upon  his  face,  and 
scanned  the  lineaments  of  the  stranger,  as  if  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  believe  it  was  really 
himself.  He  still  retained  her  hand.  Jordan 
felt  his  own  pressed ;  whether  unconsciously  or 
not,  he  could  not  tell. 
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"  It^s  SO  strange/'  she  said,  "  I  cannot  believe 
it." 

"  Miss  Burlington/'  ventured  the  Pedlar,  ad- 
dressing her.  She  looked  at  her  brother  as  if  to 
re-assure  herself  that  he  was  by ;  Harry  making  a 
signal  for  Jordan  to  support  her,  took  her  hand- 
kerchief from  the  basket  on  the  seat,  and  ran  to 
dip  it  in  the  stream.  Annie  turned  her  face 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  unexpected  wan- 
derer. She  was  still  very  pale.  He  read  in  her 
gaze  that  which  spoke  volumes  to  him,  for  she 
had  no  time  to  dissimulate;  her  thoughts  had 
been  all  of  him.  In  a  subdued  whisper  she  found 
strength  to  articulate,  "  Edmund  Clavering,  is 
it  possible ;  or  do  I  dream  ?" 

Harry  placed  the  handkerchief  on  his  lovely 
sister's  forehead,  She  laid  her  head  upon  her 
brother's  shoulder,  and  Clavering  could  hear  that 
she  wept.  He  knew  that  this  was  well  and 
would  relieve  her  oppressed  feelings.  The  brother 
led  her  to  the  seat  by  the  elm,  and  she  gradually 
recovered  her  first  surprise. 
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"  Is  he  there?"  she  whispered  to  her  brother 
whose  arm  was  clasped  round  her  waist,  whilst 
in  endearing  terms  he  was  speaking  to  her  and 
entreating  her  to  be  composed. 

"  I  was  very  foolish  to  come  upon  you  so  sud- 
denly," remarked  Jordan,  after  a  pause,  *'  I  can 
only  beg  forgiveness  for  my  rashness :  my  eager- 
ness to  behold  my  friends  again  must  be  my  only 
excuse.  Still  I  can  never  regret  coming  to  meet 
you,  as  I  was  gratified  deeply,  to  find  I  was  not 
altogether  forgotten." 

"  Oh !  sir,"  returned  Annie,  "  you  forgotten ! 
Harry,  are  we  not  glad  to  see  him  ?"  added  she, 
gently  raising  her  head,  but  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  At  length,  as  she  recovered 
she  summoned  courage  to  meet  his  gaze,  and  ex- 
tending both  her  hands  towards  him,  she  said — 

"  Indeed,  I  meant  to  welcome  you ;  but — but 
you  startled  me  so,  forgive  me.  Tell  me,  is  it 
you?  for  I  hardly  dare  believe  that  it  is  really 
yourself." 

"It  is  none  other  than  your  poor  friend 
Jordan." 
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"Jordan!"  echoed  Annie,  somewhat  sorrow- 
fully; "have  you  seen  my  mother?"  she  added; 
"  let  us  go  home ;  are  you  not  weary  ?  have  you 
come  far?" 

"I  have,  Miss  Burlington — thousands  of 
miles — I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  my  wander- 
ings, if  I  may  hope  fresh  details  of  a  traveller's 
life  will  be  listened  to  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when 
companionship  was  a  boon  to  both." 

She  was  silent,  she  felt  confused;  "had  she 
betrayed  her  feelings?"  thought  she,  "Oh!  the 
wreath !  the  wreath !  had  he  heard  her  words  ?" 

"  Is  that  big  black  man  with  you,  Mr.  Jordan?" 
inquired  Harry. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Carolina  is  at  your 
cottage,  I  believe;  either  eating  his  dinner, 
which  I  left  him  about  to  despatch,  or  showing 
your  mother  and  sisters  a  few  trifles  I  have 
brought  them." 

"  Oh!  he's  there  is  he?  by  the  powers!  then 
— as  our  Irish  girls  say — I  must  see  the  old 
fellow,  ha,  ha!      Annie,    will   you  walk  home 
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with  Mr.  Jordan?"  he  asked,  addressing  his 
sister,  who  signified  her  acquiescence;  and  with 
that  the  boy  bounded  over  log  after  log,  like  a 
young  antelope,  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  his 
dwelling. 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Annie,"  resumed  the 
Pedlar,  'Ho  remember  the  poor  lone  wanderer 
through  all  his  long  silence  and  seeming  neglect, 
still  to  retain  him  in  your  recollection ;  the  sight 
I  have  seen  just  now,  repays  me  for  my  long 
journey." 

"What  sight?"  murmured  Annie,  bending 
her  beautiful  head,  and  thus  exhibiting  to  the 
admiring  Englishman  her  thick  clusters  of  lux- 
uriant hair. 

*'  Oh !  pray  pretend  not  ignorance  of  my 
meaning ;  what  is  that  rich  assemblage  of  flowers 
now  waving  on  yonder  branch?  So  you  wish 
Providence  to  bless  the  poor  wanderer !  you  had 
not  forgotten  him  ?  Why  do  you  not  speak  to 
me!  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  once  more?" 

" aS^  glad,  5(?  glad!"  she  faintly  articulated, 
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and  for  a  few  moments  she  was  unable  to  speak. 
It  was  by  the  most  painful  efforts  she  kept  her- 
self from  shrieking  for  joy,  and  giving  way  to  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Mr.  Clavering,  dip  this  in  the  river,  will 
you?"  she  said  slowly,  giving  him  her  handker- 
chief. 

He  ran  to  execute  her  bidding.  She  placed 
it  to  her  forehead,  and  felt  much  refreshed. 

"  I  cannot  credit  my  senses,"  at  length  she 
uttered,  "  that  it  is  you,  Mr.  Clavering ;  the 
coincidence  is  so  remarkable.  Eeally,  I  thought 
it  was  an  apparition  risen  from  the  ground;  you 
took  my  speech  from  me,  and  even  now  I  feel  quite 
overcome.  You  appeared  so  suddenly :  but  tell 
me,  where  have  you  come  from?  One  thing  I 
would  know — and  may  I  ask?  Have  you  been 
to  England?" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  your  father?"  she  said  quickly. 

Joidan  shook  his  head,  and  looked  serious. 

"  Pray  speak.  Did  you  not  see  him?  did  he 
VOL.  III.  N 
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not  forgive  you?  Edmund — Mr.  Clavering," 
she  corrected  herself. 

"  How  sweetly  my  name  sounds  from  your 
lips." 

Annie  held  down  her  head. 

"  I  did,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  permitted, 
thank  Heaven !  to  gain  access  to  my  honoured 
parent,  and  was  forgiven.  My  father  has  been 
dead  some  time,  and  friendless  I  was  forced  to 
quit  again  my  native  land." 

"  Friendless !  "  echoed  Annie  feelingly.  "  Is 
there  to  be  no  end  to  your  sorrows?  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  ?  I  might  have  written  you 
some  consolation  as  I  used  to  strive  once  to 
speak  it." 

"  Could  I  burden  others  with  my  sorrows  ? 
You  have  had  troubles  enough  to  bear  upon  your 
young  shoulders." 

"  I  have  had  no  trouble,  except — " 

*^What?" 

"Oh,  I  hardly  know,  really;  I  have  thoughts 
of  my  own  like  other  girls,  yet  I  have  been  very 
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mucli  happier  than  I  thought  I  ever  should  be 
in  these  wilds;  but  are  you  still  following  your 
old  occupation ! " 

"  Still  known  as  Jordan  the  Pedlar,  and  that 
brings  me  once  more  to  the  old  dear  spot — to 
friends  I  have  ever  loved  and  never  forgotten. 
I  bless  Heaven  that  I  have  been,  and  now  am,  a 
Pedlar!''   . 

"  For  my  sake  I  am  glad,  because  you  will 
not  be  too  proud  to  talk  still  with  your  little 
adviser,  as  you  once  were  pleased  to  term  me." 

"  Should  I  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
too  proud  to  seek  your  advice  ?  Heaven  knows 
it  was  that  which  gained  me  the  forgiveness  of 
a  noble  parent,  and  eased  my  never  resting  mind 
on  account  of  our  difference.*^ 

"  Was  not  your  brother  kind  to  you,  then  ? 
Did  you  not  see  the  new  baronet?"  enquired 
Annie  with  much  sympathy. 

"  The  truth  must  be  spoken,  Annie ;  my  bro- 
ther was  not  kind  to  me." 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  she  rejoined;  "you,  so 
n2 
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amiable,  so  "good,  so'^accomplished,  so  likely  to 
win  love  and  esteem,  to  be  forced  still  to  wan- 
der, to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood;  to  be  thrust 
from  your  native  land,  forsaken  by  your  nearest 
relative,  it  is  indeed  painful." 

"  But  I  am  content — nay,  almost  happy,"  he 
replied. 

"Are  you,  indeed?"  returned  she;  "  and  you 
look  well."  She  thought  he  was  beautiful — she 
could  have  fallen  at  his  feet  in  her  rapture. 

"Let  us  walk  homewards,"  said  she,  tying 
on  her  hat.  Jordan  rose  and  offered  her  his 
arm  ;  she  took  it  with  a  smile  of  blushing 
diffidence. 

As  they  wended  their  way  lingeringly  along 
the  river's  bank,  he  grew  lively — keeping  from 
subjects  that  touched  upon  any  personal  feeling, 
and  not  yet  disclosing  the  fact  that  he  had  good 
news  to  interest  her  personally.  The  roses  soon 
returned  to  her  cheeks;  and  ere  they  left  the 
woods,  and  reached  the  bramble-bound  lane,  she 
had  welcomed  him  again  and  again  with  her 
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gladdest  smiles  and  her  musical  laugli.  He 
found  she  was,  in  disposition,  the  same  as  ever; 
and  as  they  walked  along,  the  hope  rose  in  his 
breast  to  win  her  for  his  own. 

Near  the  dwelling  they  were  met  by  Carolina, 
who  had  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  them.  He 
ran  up  to  Miss  Burlington,  and  shook  one  of  her 
hands  in  both  of  his  own;  giggling  and 
exhibiting  his  joy  [by  sundry  contortions  of 
visage,  and  droll  expressions. 

Sambo,  who  had  been  left  in  the  garden,  was 
seen  to  spring  over  the  fence,  and  recognizing 
Annie,  he  leaped  and  barked  round  and  round 
her.  She,  delighted,  patted  and  caressed  him ; 
and  they  all  soon  after  entered  the  house.  A 
fair  form  clasped  Annie  in  her  arms  when  she 
entered  the  parlour  with  her  visitor;  and  Lucy 
Ann  Murdock  was  introduced  to  the  very  man 
she  had  most  desired  to  see — the  mysterious 
Pedlar! 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


Evening,  sweet  evening,  with  its  hushed  stillness 
slowly  draws  her  veil  over  the  mighty  solitudes 
of  the  new  world,  calling  the  labourer  and 
wearied  beasts  to  their  unbroken  repose,  and  the 
prowlers  of  the  night  to  arouse  from  their  lair, 
and  hunt  for  prey. 

The  flowers  of  Annie  Burlington's  garden 
become  gradually  colourless;  the  trees'  of  the 
forest  disappear  from  sight;  the  lights  of  the 
cottage  gleam  brightly  through  the  lattice  win- 
dows, and  the  merry  voices  that  issue  from  its 
interior,  tell  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  within. 
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There  sits  the  Pedlar  by  the  table  where  the 
jugs  of  flowers  stand.  He  is  preparing  to  strike 
the  guitar,  and  give  the  eager  ones  around  him 
a  new  song  of  his  own  composition.  Poor  Mrs. 
Brainsoft  can  hardly  yet  believe  that  their  bene- 
factor, with  his  pleasant  face,  and  well-remem- 
bered smile,  is  again  their  guest.  His  very  pre- 
sence has  begot  a  cheerfulness  in  her  looks  that 
has  seldom,  since  her  child's  death,  illumined  her 
feature,  and  his  advent  has  filled  her  mind  with 
bodings  of  coming  good. 

Lucy  Ann  Murdock  has  listened  to  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  and  witnessed  his  superior 
bearing  with  some  degree  of  wonder,  and  can 
now  well  understand  the  reason  of  Annie's  en- 
thusiasm, when  the  Pedlar  was  the  subject,  as  he 
frequently  had  been,  of  their  confidential  dis- 
course. Harry  Brainsoft  and  she  are  seated 
together  on  the  sofa,  Lucy  Ann's  hand  often 
clasped,  unseen,  in  that  of  the  wild  boy's.  Annie 
sits  by  the  window,  and  gazes  upon  vacancy; 
her  sister  Amelia  sits  on  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
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sometimes  archly  smiling  as  the  Pedlar's  song 
progresses.  Annie  feels  emotion  she  could  not 
express  when  she  listens  to  his  fine  mellow  voice, 
and  is  sure  that  the  long  absent  one  is  near  her ; 
the  one  whose  image  has  been  for  many  a  month 
enshrined  in  the  inmost  depths  of  her  soul. 

She  cannot  but  notice  that  their  visitor  is 
hardly  the  same  man,  in  every  particular,  as 
regards  appearance  and  manners,  that  he  was 
when  he  left  their  abode  on  his  peregrinations. 
Though  in  his  discourse  there  drops  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  he  has  mingled  with  the  wise 
and  great  of  select  England,  yet  she  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  throughout  his  whole  demeanour 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  his  once  assumed 
roughness  of  manner,  and  of  that  some  thing  that 
ever  marks  the  trader,  however  gifted  with  natural 
talent  or  accomplishment.  She  has  observed, 
too,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  the 
Pedlar  and  the  negro,  though  there  is  no  want  of 
courtesy  between  them.  Carolina's  manner  is 
more  studiously  respectful.     He  had  refused  all 
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entreaties  to  make  one  of  their  gay  company,  in 
the  cheerful  but  homely  parlour,  where  the  whole 
circle  are  congregated  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of 
domestic  delight. 

During  the  hour  or  two  that  the  Pedlar  had 
been  in  the  society  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family,  from  the  time  that  the  tea-table  was 
presided  over  by  Annie  and  her  mother,  to  the 
moment  of  their  re-assembling  for  the  evening 
for  anecdote,  tale,  and  song,  the  wanderer  has 
noted  with  a  great  degree  of  satisfaction,  the 
bearing  of  each,  and  particularly  of  Annie. 
With  his  growing  admiration  of  one  he  believed 
to  be  worthy  of  his  preference,  his  own  fears  and 
timidity  increased,  and  though  smiling  and  full 
of  entertainment,  and  striving  his  best  to  amuse 
them,  his  gaze  was  often  bent  on  Annie's  retiring 
person — his  thoughts  busied  with  her  alone — and 
he  desired  from  his  heart  to  please  and  interest 
her. 

"  The  song  I  am  about  to  sing  you,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  is  one  connected  with  many  agreeable 
N  5 
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associations;" — he  met  a  hasty  glance  from 
Annie, — she  bent  her  proud-looking  head  to 
hide  the  blush  that  mantled  her  glowing  cheek. 
Jordan  played  a  lively  symphony,  and  then  struck 
the  chords,  his  voice  filling  the  room  with  melody. 
The  same  notes  had  swelled  and  died  away 
when  the  nightingale  was  warbling  her  en- 
trancing song  in  the  dark  groves  of  his  own 
fair  estate  in  princely  England. 

"  Hush !"  said  Mrs.  Brainsoft,  and  all  listened 
to  the  following  words : — 

THE  PEDLAR'S  SONG. 

There  is  melody  in  the  wind,  there  is  melody  to  me, 

As  I  hear  its  mournful  sighing  through  the  old  laburnum  tree ; 

It  speaks  to  me  of  beating  waves,  the  moonlight  nights  at  sea, 
And  murmurs ,  too,  a  much  loved  name  in  meanings  sweet  to  me ! 

'Tis  sighing  now. — 'tis  sighing  now,  the  saucy — saucy  wind, 
As  rushing  o'er  the  plain,  it  leaves  th'  laburnum  far  behind ; 

Whilst  playing  with  the  forest  trees,  and  sweeping  o'er  the  grass, 
It  breathes  that  name  in  melody  no  music  can  surpass ! 

Old  western  wind !  old  western  wind  !  I  love  to  hear  thee  sing. 
No  warbler's  note  more  charms  mine  ear  than  thy  soft  murmuring. 

For  I  know  that  on  thy  winding  way  thou  hast  fann'd  the  golden 
hair, 
That  clings  in  massive  ringlets  round  the  bosom  of  my  fair! 

All  chance  of  a  tete-d-tete  between  the  pedlar 
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and  Annie  was  averted  by  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  several  more  visitors, — inhabitants  of 
ihe  village  of  Jonesborougb, — who,  like  the 
tenants  of  more  populous  and  stirring  places  of 
human  abode,  were  gifted  with  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  curiosity. 

Having  learned  that  strangers  were  "located 
with  the  Britishers,"  they  donned  their  best,  and 
one  by  one  entered  the  garden  unbidden,  lifted 
the  kitchen  door  latch,  pursued  their  way  into 
the  parlour,  where — as  was  the  custom — without 
any  apology,  they  made  themselves  at  home,  and 
lighted  their  pipes,  filling  the,  till  then,  pure  room 
with  tobacco  smoke. 

They  used  incessant  endeavours  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  pedlar^s  confidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  whence  he  came,  whither  he 
was  bound,  what  his  pack  contained,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  President,  and  of  politics  in 
general,  and  whether  he  possessed  anything  in 
respect  of  which  they  could  drive  a  bargain ;  for 
they  remarked,  "  that  there  was  nothin'  in  the 
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universal  airth,  from  Texas  to  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
what  they'd  trade  for." 

The  pedlar  good-humouredly  parried,  or  evaded 
their  various  questions  j  and  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  party,  made  very  jovial  by  Mrs.  Brain- 
soft's  hospitable  entertainment,  were  thinking  of 
dispersing,  Mr.  Allan  Murdock  arrived  to  fetch 
his  daughter.  In  that  gentleman  the  pedlar 
found  a  congenial  companion,  and  they  soon 
forgot  the  hour  in  conversation. 

An  unlooked-for  addition  to  the  company  was 
made  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  an  individual 
with  a  lay-down  blue  collar,  surrounding  a  neck 
like  that  of  a  picked  goose,  with  straight  yellow 
hair,  depending  from  a  head  crowned  by  a  tall 
beaver  hat.  He  bore  a  three  feet  square  canvass 
portrait  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  salute  to  the 
company,  announced  himself  as  "  Aaron  Slade, 
at  their  'tarnal  service,"  and  coneluded  by  re- 
marking that  "if  all  Britishers  resembled  the 
Brainsofts,  he  shouldn't  think  himself  contami- 
nated by  admitting  them  to  his  society." 
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The  latest  arrived  personage  walked  straight 
up  to  Jordan,  and  told  him  that  he  "  couldn't 
nohow  take  the  gifts  he^d  brought  him  without 
bringin*  him  somethin'  in  return ;  and,"  said  he, 
"  I'm  detarmined  to  leave  this  air  specimen  of  a 
grateful  human  bein*  along  with  yew,"  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  pedlar  with  his  por- 
trait, which,  amidst  the  hilarity  nearly  choking 
the  rest  of  the  company,  Jordan  was  necessitated 
to  accept,  to  the  evident  relief  of  the  gratified 
owner. 

Mr.  Aaron  Slade's  hat  was  then  exhibited,  as 
a  perfect  specimen,  in  his  "  opinion,"  of  head- 
gear architecture,  and  was  pronounced  "grand" 
by  the  whole  party. 

Mr.  Slade  then  sat  down  to  a  glass  of  grog, 
his  horse  awaiting  his  master's  pleasure  outside, 
and  indulging  his  voracious  propensities  by  nib- 
bling the  heads  of  some  favorite  trees  that  over- 
topped the  fence.  Before  he  had  effected  much 
damage  the  beaver-crowned  gentleman  emerged 
from  the  house  with  others,  and  took  his  way 
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homewards;  all  having  entreated  the  favour  of 
Jordan's  company  at  their  various  residences,  log 
or  mud-built  mansions,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  their  lords,  where,  they  observed,  at  all  events 
he  "should  share  their  bread  and  lard,  and 
pumkin  saarce." 

Allan  Murdock  and  his  charming  daughter 
also  requested  the  pedlar  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality.  They  had  discerned  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  by  his  bearing  and  address,  and 
were  desirous  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
a  man  so  superior  to  persons  generally  cast  by 
fortune  in  those  out-of- the- world  localities. 

When  the  pedlar  retired  to  his  couch  that 
night,  there  arose  in  his  mind's  eye  the  vision  of 
Annie,  only  more  lovely  in  person  than  his  ima- 
gination had  pictured  in  his  dreams  at  home; 
increased  too  in  point  of  attraction  by  the  mind, 
the  soul,  the  indications  of  gentleness  and  inno- 
cence that  shone  in  her  eye,  and  illuminated  with 
an  undying  life  her  fair  complex! oned  counte- 
nance. So  busy  were  his  thoughts  with  her  image, 
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his  own  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  prospect  of 
possessing  a  being  whose  plastic  mind  he  might 
mould  to  his  elevated  desires,  that  without 
closing  his  eyes, — yet  refreshed  by  his  thoughts, 
— midnight  had  long  past,  and  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  became  visible  in  the  sky. 

How  had  it  been  with  Annie?  Singular  that 
the  sparks  of  true  love  should,  at  the  moment 
that  they  kindle  hope,  excite  the  adverse  senti- 
ments of  fear !  She,  that  before  his  advent  could 
laugh  and  sing  from  morn  till  eve,  felt,  when  he 
appeared,  tongue-tied;  and  found  that  all  her 
self-confidence  and  courage  had  flown,  A  long- 
broken  link  in  the  chain  of  events  had  suddenly 
been  re-united.  Hosts  of  cherished  memories 
mingled  with  present — though  almost  distrusted 
— realities.  Singular  coincidences  had  taken 
place.  Hopes  that  seemed  illusions  most  unex- 
pectedly promising  fulfilment;  her  heart's  sink- 
ing,— her  secret,  sudden  elevations  of  spirit — 
the  curious,  dream-like  feeling  that  had  entranced 
her  the  moment  he  came, — told  her  plainly  that 
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he  who  could  inspire  such  feelings  must  be  loved, 
— was  already  a  part  of  her  being. 

She  saw  with  wonder  the  grace  of  his  move- 
ments and  person,  and  consequently  feared  that 
he  would  note  her  awkwardness ;  and,  possibly, 
that  her  beauty  had  faded,  by  reason  of  expo- 
sure and  her  hard  life. 

"Yet,"  she  ruminated,  "what  has  brought 
him  again  to  fchis  wilderness?  and  then  his  song 
— how  beautiful!  Whose  name  did  the  wind 
breathe  fondly?" 

The  gentle  fingers  of  sleep  touched  not  her 
eyelids ;  and  the  morning  breeze  that  spread 
through  the  glad  air  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
found  the  maiden  still  thinking. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


When  the  sun  had  rejoiced  the  earth  with  its 
cheering  rays  two  hours  or  more,  timid  and  ap- 
prehensive, as  all  true  lovers  are — giving  the 
fair  object  of  his  wishes  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  one  of  the  two  that  could  be  conscious  of 
possessing  advantages  capable  ot  attracting 
affection,  whereas  she  gave  him  the  same  credit, 
and  distrusted  herself — the  pedlar  strolled 
into  the  garden,  and  found  Annie  culling  a 
fresh  nosegay  to  adorn  the  breakfast  room, 
as  the  parlour  was  now  to  become,  whilst  their 
friend  remained. 

They  shook  hands,  and  saluted  each  other. 
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The  conversation  took  a  general  turn,  their 
restraint  gradually  vanishing.  They  planned  an 
excursion  to  the  elm-tree  in  the  afternoon,  where 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings  contemplated  the 
pleasure  of  imparting  the  news  he  possessed  to 
the  favoured  child  of  fortune,  together  and  alone, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  forest  shades. 

What  a  paradise  does  the  scene  of  Annie's 
residence  now  appear  to  the  fair  girl  herself! 
Its  loneliness  had  all  vanished,  like  a  mist  dis- 
pelled by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  dreariness 
of  the  vast  woods,  as  in  the  afternoon  Jordan 
and  she  threaded  its  mazes,  had  gone,  and  the 
reign  of  enchantment  had  begun.  The  old  mo- 
narchs  of  the  forest,  clothed  with  mosses,  as- 
sumed a  deeper  interest. 

Soothing  as  these  solitudes  had  been  to  Annie's 
tamed  though  lonely  spirit,  the  hum  and  croak 
of  insects,  the  chirping  of  birds  that  had  often 
tinged  her  feelings  with  melancholy,  now  seemed 
ravishing  music.  Jordan  filled  her  mind  with 
new  ideas.     He  spoke  of  supposed  scenes  that 
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had  occurred  when  the  largest  trees  were  sap- 
lings; imagined  the  doings  of  various  tribes  of 
wild  men  and  maidens;  the  halloos  of  war  that 
had  shaken  the  groves  with  fear,  and  made  the 
lurking  genii  of  the  wilderness  tremble  for  mor- 
tal enmity;  and  of  mighty  revels — when  the 
bark  of  the  trees  reflected  the  numberless  fire  of 
the  hunters,  that  gleamed  upon  the  tanned  faces 
of  the  plighted  girls  whirled  round  in  the  dance 
by  their  painted  warriors. 

Annie  listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention  as 
his  imagination  pictured  the  above. 

When  they  reached  the  river's  brink,  no  tide 
bearing  the  argosies  of  wealth  was  ever  looked 
on  with  greater  interest  by  the  rejoicing  mer- 
chant, than  was  this  stream  by  Annie.  They 
walked  by  its  banks  till  the  resting  place  came 
in  view,  the  seat  round  the  root  of  the  elm,  with 
the  canopy  of  branches  gently  waving  in  a  soft 
breeze,  and  the  far-stretching  velvet  sward  be- 
neath, sprinkled  with  myriads  of  gay  flowers. 
The  king-fisher,  in  garb  of  blue,  darted  from 
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willow  to  willow,  with  its  peculiar  scream.  The 
blue  bird,  and  red  bird,  gleaming  like  jewels, 
sported  in  the  sunshine,  and  several  minute 
humming-birds,  played  about  a  rose  tree  that 
skirted  the  stream,  where  fish  every  now  and 
then  leaped  up,  and  catching  at  the  flies  that 
revelled  there,  filled  the  river  with  enlarging 
circles. 

They  seated  themselves,  and  contemplated  the 
various  beauties  presented  to  their  view;  and, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  more  important  words  Jordan 
had  to  utter,  he  expatiated  upon  the  scene,  and 
thanked  Annie  for  the  tribute  she  had  paid  to 
his  memory;  proving,  he  said,  that,  like  him- 
self, she  still  retained  a  pleasing  recollection  of 
past  times. 

He  looked  with  a  beating  heart  at  the  wreaths 
that  swung  above,  whilst  Annie  listened,  secretly 
charmed,  to  his  words. 

"  And  I  am  sitting  again  with  you,  Miss  Bur- 
lington, in  the  mighty  forests  of  America,'*  con- 
tinued the  pedlar  tremulously,  "  on  the  same  spot 
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where  you  bid  me  seek  tbe  halls  of  my  sires,  from 
whom,  owing  to  your  kind  advice,  I  obtained  a 
blessing." 

''  I  am  so  happy  to  find  that  my  advice  proved 
of  service;  you  make  me  feel  quite  proud,  in 
telling  me  you  followed  it,'^  returned  Annie^  with 
a  smile  that  went  to  the  pedlar's  heart.  "  I  was 
confident  you  never  could  have  experienced  con- 
tentment under  your  father's  displeasure." 

"  True,  Miss  Burlington,  and  I  never  felt  this 
so  much  as  when  I  received  the  parental  embrace ; 
then  it  was  that  I  fully  saw  my  error,  the  im- 
patience that  had  led  me  to  misconstrue  his  be- 
haviour towards  me." 

"  The  peace  of  mind  obtained  was  worth  the 
journey,"  continued  Annie,  after  a  pause,  "though 
I  dare  say  you  feel  sadly  out  of  your  element  in 
this  uncivilised  part  of  the  world;  more  than 
ever  so,  I  should  imagine,  since  you  have  so 
lately  witnessed  the  contrast  between  the  refine- 
ments ot  life  and  its  primitive  rudeness ;  for  here 
all  your  abilities  and  talents  can  meet  with  but 
few  capable  of  appreciating  them.'^ 
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"Ah!"  sighed  Jordan,  "you  are  right,  to  a 
certain  extent,  my  little  monitor ;  there  are  more 
opportunities  in  the  old  world  to  shine ;  our  vanity 
may  there  be  greatly  administered  to;  the  ap- 
proval of  the  mass  may  gratify  our  pride;  but 
there  is  little  heai%  little  soul^  in  all  their 
idolatry.  The  energies  put  forth  by  man,  Annie, 
bring  him  no  reward,  unless  the  few  he  loves, — 
if  blessed  so 'much  as  to  enjoy  the  love  of  a  few — - 
smile  approvingly  upon  him.  The  lavish  praises 
of  an  admiring  world  to  a  man  of  genius  and 
science,  the  congratulatory  peal  of  cannon 
in  honour  of  the  laurel-crowned  warrior,  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  state,  are  but  mockery  to 
the  heart,  if  but  one  beloved  object,  unregarded 
by  all  creation  else,  frown  the  while." 

There  was  another  momentary  interval  of 
silence,  when  Jordan  observed — 

"  Annie," — but  correcting  himself,  paused, 
and  said, — "  perhaps  my  familiarity  in  the  use 
of  your  Christian  name  may  be  displeasing  to 
you?" 

"Oh!  why  should  it?"  replied  Annie,  kindly. 
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"Absence  sometimes  works  such  changes  in 
our  feelings,"  said  Jordan. 

"Does  it?"  rejoined  Annie,  innocently. 

"  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  nay,  do  you  not  feel 
it?"  asked  the  insinuating  spokesman  in  his 
softest  tones. 

"  We  can  only  know  our  own  sentiments,"  she 
replied. 

"  But  there  are  times,"  added  Jordan,  "  when 
even  that  may  be  difficult." 

"I  have  felt  it  so,  indeed,"  said  Annie;  "yet 
we  children  of  one  spot,  with  our  monotonous 
round  of  daily  duties,  experiencing  little  changes 
calculated  to  efface  a  cherished  memory,  may 
preserve  recollections  with  more  tenacity  than 
you  wanderers  of  the  earth,  who  have  so  many 
adventures  to  furnish  food  for  varied  thought." 

"  Then  if  I  were  to  call  you  Annie,'*  said 
Jordan,  after  a  pause,  "  for  the  short  time  I  may 
sojourn  near  you  — '' 

Annie  knew  that  she  had  turned  pale.  She 
compressed  her  lips,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
flowing  stream. 
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"Would  you  call  me  by  my  Christian  name?*' 
continued  Jordan,  "  which  I  always  thought 
better  sounding  when  pronounced  by  you  than 
others.'* 

"  I  like  to  call  you  Mr.  Jordan,"  returned  she 
naively. 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Jordan,  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

"  It  seems  more  respectful,"  returned  Annie, 
a  slight  smile  playing  on  her  beautiful  mouth. 

''  You  did  once  call  me  Edmund,"  Jordan  ob- 
served, his  face  rather  graver  in  expression  than 
before;  "is  your  cold  respect  all  that  you  can 
afford  an  old  companion,  and  after  so  long  an 
absence  too?" 

"I  do  respect,  and  I  esteem  you,"  returned 
Annie;  and  then,  seeing  he  looked  serious,  she 
said,  "Alas!  I  am  somewhat  changed." 

"Changed!"  hastily  echoed  he,  losing  for  a 
moment  his  control,  his  face  growing  red,  and 
his  heart  beating  quickly.  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  changed  ?"  and 
he  arose  from  his  seat. 
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"Mr.  Jordan,"  returned  Annie,  rising  also, 
"  you  quite  alarm  me.  Pray,  do  not  be  angry 
with  what  I  say.  I  merely  mean — I  would  say 
— that  I  think  you  are  changed ;  you  seem  your- 
self so  different.  I  would  not  offend  you  with 
familiarity.  I  would  preserve  my  own  self-re- 
spect ;  and  forwardness,  on  my  part,  might  cause 
you  to  think  me — impertinent.  Pray,  pardon 
me ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  say,"  and  she  resumed 
her  seat  confused. 

"How  am  I  changed?"  interrupted  the  ped- 
lar, ^vith  a  look  of  pain  at  the  fair  creature,  who 
already  possessed,  quite  unconsciously,  the  power 
of  plunging  him  from  the  abyss  of  pleasure  to 
unendurable  misery  by  a  single  word ;  "  I  cannot 
see  how  you  find  I  am  changed,  though  I  per- 
ceive you  are  more  distant  and  reserved  than 
you  were.  Tell  me.  Miss  Burlington,  do  you 
dislike  the  difference  you  remark  in  me?  for 
Heaven  knows,  I  would  have  you  think  me  the 
same  as  ever." 

"  Mr.    Jordan,    do   not   misunderstand    me," 
VOL.    III.  0 
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urged  Annie,  her  countenance  now  becoming 
serious  in  expression,  "you  are  older,  and 
that '' 

"  My  Heavens ! "  exclaimed  Jordan,  again 
carried  away,  and  losing,  for  a  moment,  his  self- 
esteem,  imagining  that  age  might  suddenly  have 
crept  upon  him,  or  rather  that  he  and  youth 
were  far  apart,  forgetting  that  his  manhood  had 
scarce  commenced — that  his  heart,  when  not 
clouded  by  gloom,  was  more  than  ever  alive  to 
vivid  impressions ;  that  as  much  romance  tinged 
his  feelings  as  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  his 
looks  were  many  years  younger  than  his  age. 

"It  is  true  I  am  older,"  he  continued;  "I 
forgot  it;  I  had  the  indiscretion  to  forget  that 
my  youth  had  flown ;  but  now,"  his  words  spoke 
only  his  real  feelings,  "  perhaps  I  may  be  too 
old  to  hope  for  sympathy  from  the  bosom  of 
youth ;  too  old  to  imagine  that  its  early  fresh 
ness  can  e\er  glow  for  me.     Ha,  ha!" 

His  laugh  revealed  what  a  man  of  his  peculiar 
sensitiveness  might  become   were  love    denied 
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him.  It  disclosed  too  that  he  was  one  of  those 
susce^Dtible  social  beings  who  will  ding  to  love; 
that  must  enjoy  the  undivided  affection  of  one 
being,  to  render  life  tolerable  or  happy  in  any 
station,  to  preserve  him  from  a  gloom  and  de- 
spondency which  sensitive  minds  can  alone  un- 
derstand, and  understanding — dread. 

"  Oh,"  continued  the  excited  man,  "  there  is 
no  mind  for  me  to  mould !  no  heart,  shielded  by 
innocence  and  early  purity,  for  me ! " 

He  checked  himself  when,  on  gazing  at  his 
companion,  he  found  her  clasping  her  hands,  her 
face  wearing  an  expression  of  alarm. 

"  Fool  that  I  am ! "  he  exclaimed,  beating  his 
breast;  ''  what  playthings  of  a  moment  we  strong 
men  are.  Forgive  me,  I  pray;  I  forgot  myself, 
I  forgot  myself." 

"  Mr.  Jordan,"  remarked  Annie  gravely,  when 
she  had  accorded  her  hand  to  him  in  foro^iveness 
"  how  many  a  friend  has  seized  upon  the  first 
part  of  a  sentence,  not  waiting  for  the  remain- 
der, which  gives  its  meaning,  and  so  misconstrued 
02 
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its  purport.  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  two 
years  which  have  flown  since  you  were  last  with 
us  have  made  a  wonderful  improvement  in  you 
altogether ;  you  fail  now  to  impose  upon  me  with 
the  aspect  and  manners  of  the  American  trader; 
you  are  naturally  elegant,  but  alas !  you  are  as 
hasty,  as  impetuous  as  ever." 

She  shook  her  head  playfully. 

Could  he  not  interpret  the  smile  that  grew 
upon  her  face  as,  somewhat  abashed,  he  looked 
upon  her,  the  eyes  melting  into  his  own  ?  No ; 
he  still  feared  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  in 
life  for  her  to  think  of  him.  He  saw  himself 
through  a  glass  that  was  distorted.  His  increas- 
ing admiration  for  the  lovely  girl — still  his 
chider,  and  the  cooler  of  the  two,  in  spite  of  his 
experience  gained  in  the  whirlpool  of  society — 
awoke  all  his  dormant  restlessness  of  spirit. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  when  a  few  seconds  of  silence 
had  elapsed,  "  you  do  not  really  look  upon  me 
as  old;  in  fsict, passe,  I  might  say?" 

''  Mr.  Jordan,"  replied  Annie,  almost  persuad- 
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ing  herself  that  he  did  mean  what  his  words  in- 
dicated, "  it  is  really  ridiculous  to  couple  the 
word  with  your  appearance." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  uttered,  raising  a  laugh 
at  his  own  folly ;  "  others  might  think  me  as 
old  as  the  venerable  Parr,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  indiiFerence  to  me." 

Annie's  ringing  laugh  arose;  and  Jordan,  in 
better  humour,  joined  her. 

"  Now  do  tell  me  all  about  England,"  urged 
Annie. 

*'  I  would  really  rather  talk  about  myself," 
said  Jordan  in  return. 

"  That  is  a  favourite  subject  with  most  of  us," 
ventured  the  maiden  archly;  "but,  as  you  are 
not  likely  to  forget  it,  can  we  not  postpone  it 
for  the  present." 

"  Still,"  added  the  pedlar,  "  I  may  not  have 
another  opportunity." 

The  effort  to  veil  her  feelings  under  an  as- 
sumption of  gaiety  this  time  failed  her,  and  she 
said,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  the  interest  she 
felt— 
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"  Pray  do  not  lead  me  to  suppose  you  are 
going  to  leave  us  yet," 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  remain?"  enquired  Jor- 
dan eagerly. 

"  Our  society  is  so  very  dull  here,"  remarked 
Annie,  evading  his  question. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  remain?"  he  repeated, 
seeking  her  averted  eyes. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  shackle  your  liberty  with 
my  wishes,"  she  replied.  "  Besides,"  she  added^ 
after  a  pause,  "  are  not  we  solitary  denizens  of 
the  forest  always  glad  to  welcome  travellers  to 
the  hospitality  of  our  humble  hearths,  who  can 
bring  us  news  of  the  bustling  world." 

Jordan  looked  puzzled;  and,  seeing  it  was 
useless  to  endeavour  to  probe  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  changed  the  subject. 

"  You  are  quite  a  truant,"  he  said,  "  though  I 
must  believe  I  am  a  welcome  guest;  and  I  would 
flatter  myself  that  there  are  some  memories  dear 
to  both  of  us,  and  which  enlist  our  mutual  sym- 
pathies.    I  will  indulge  that  idea.    Now,  forgive 
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me  if  I  am  impertinent,  or  may  appear  intrusive, 
but  you  know  that  I  am  interested  in  your  fa- 
mily's welfare.  I  have  given  proof  of  this.  No 
evanescent  liking,  but  a  real  lively  friendship 
possesses  me  for  you  all.  I  have  never,  notwith- 
standing my  silence,  forgotten  you,  or  given  up 
the  intention  of  returning.  No  chance  or  acci- 
dent has  again  brought  me  to  this  far-distant 
village  of  Jonesborough ;  no  business  of  profit 
of  my  own,  but  merely  to  take  a  peep  once 
again  at  my  own  dear  friends,  and  to  render 
them  service,  if  they  needed  any ;  and " 

"  You  are  indeed  kind,"  observed  the  maiden, 
looking  gratefully  upon  him. 

"  And  now,  Annie,"  said  he,  "  I  am  embol- 
dened to  make  you  one  request." 

Her  heart  beat  quicker. 

"It  is,  that  you  will  tell  me  as  a  friend —a 
sincere,  disinterested  friend," — (there  was  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  word  disinterested) — 
"  wishing  well  for  your  happiness  individually, 
and  that  of  your  family, — whether  you  are  alto- 
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gether  satisfied  with  your  present  lot  in  life  ?  or 
what  you,  at  present,  most  hope  and  wish  for?" 

She  scrutinized  his  expressive  features  for  a 
moment,  whilst  a  smile  overspread  her  own. 

"  When  we  indulge  hopes  for  the  future,  which 
most  of  us  do,  Mr.  Jordan,  we  cannot  be  exactly 
content  with  the  present,  if  it  harmonize  not 
with  our  tastes  and  feelings,  and  with  our  early 
associations  too.  I  have  a  few  desires,  but  their 
fulfilment  is  so  far  beyond  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility, that  I  should  but  weary  you  with 
mentioning  them;  they  relate,  too,  more  to  the 
well-doing  of  those  about  me  than  to  myself;  so 
I  think  I  had  better  keep  my  wonderful  schemes 
and  plots  secret,"  she  added  with  a  slight 
laugh. 

"  Tell  them  to  me,  I  entreat,"  said  Jordan, 
gravely. 

"  Alas !    Mr.  Jordan,  poverty  is  all  against 
t/iem;  and  you  are  no  richer  than  we  are." 

"Again  I  beg  of  you  to  entrust  them  to  me," 
he  urged,  "  and  a  friend  may  be  found  able  to  aid 
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you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes ;  nay, 
if  you  will  make  a  confidant  of  me  I  will  pro- 
mise to  gratify  you  with  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  amaze  you, 
will  cause  your  young  heart  to  bound  with  de- 
light; for  you  know  travellers  hear  strange 
things,  and  necessarily  have  strange  things  to 
relate." 

Annie  pondered  an  instant  what  this  news 
could  be,  then  said  hurriedly,  as  if  she  thought 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  her  views  rendered 
a  quick  deliverance  necessary — 

"  In  reference  to  my  brother,  do  you  know  that 
he—" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  pedlar. 

"  That  he  has  been  a  very  good  brother  to 
me?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  that  I  love  him  very — very  much,  more 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world." 

Poor  Jordan!  His  countenance  fell  again, 
but  he  checked  his  emotion,  and  listened  atten- 
tively. 0  5 
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"Well,  sir,  he  was  not  born  to  wield  the 
plough  nor  to  fell  trees ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  very 
opposite  to  a  backwoodsman;  he  evinces  no 
ordinary  talents,  as  you  may  have  observed,  and 
has  often  expressed  a  desire,  when  with  me  alone, 
to  be  educated  for  the  legal  profession.  Ah !  I 
thought  as  much.     I  thought  you  would  laugh.'' 

"  I  do,  Annie,"  returned  Jordan,  "  but  in  ap- 
probation of  the  boy's  bent." 

The  Pedlar's  face  was  illuminated  with  a 
joyous  smile. 

Annie  remarked  it  wonderingly. 

"  Why,  you  look,"  said  she,  "  as  if  the  affair 
were  not  a  difficult  one." 

"Have  you  any  more  wishes?"  interrogated 
the  Pedlar,  in  such  a  hearty  tone  that  Annie  was 
extremely  puzzled. 

"Singular!"  said  she,  "but  against  all  reason, 
I  have  sometimes  connected  you  with  my  dreams 
of  his  advancement  in  life." 

Jordan  looked  more  satisfied.  He  still  urged 
her  to  repeat  her  further  wishes. 
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"  The  other  particular  one  relates  to  myself," 
she  continued,  "  and  is  not  worth  troubling  you 
about;  but  what  do  you  think  respecting  my 
brother?'* 

"  I  reserve  my  opinion  till  I  have  heard  and 
adjudged  your  case.'* 

"  Ah !  you  will  force  a  foolish  girl  to  disclose 
her  reveries.  This  is  it : — I  am  not  fond  of  this 
life,  and  should  like  to  leave  it  for  the  situation 
of  a  governess  in  a  private  family,  if  one  could - 
be  procured.  Now,  sir,  you  have  heard  this 
most  wonderful  scheme  of  mine,"  she  added  play- 
fully. 

The  pedlar  assumed  an  exceedingly  grave  look ; 
placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  for  a  few 
moments  seemed  buried  in  profound  thought.  He 
at  length  lifted  his  head,  folded  his  arms,  arose 
and  paced  the  ground  before  her,  then  seated 
himself  again  by  her  side,  and  spoke  in  accents 
whose  softness  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
object  of  his  solicitude. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  strani]:e-lookinff  clouds 
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had  arisen  in  the  eastern  horizon,  behind  the 
wilderness.  The  clear  blue  air  became  tainted, 
and  the  woods  in  front  of  the  elm  tree,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  grew  darker  than  be- 
fore. The  insects  ceased  their  hums ;  the  birds 
returned  to  their  shelter;  and  the  noise  of  the 
stream  was  louder ;  but  so  interested  became  the 
tenants  of  the  elm  tree  seat  in  the  conversation 
that  ensued,  that  for  a  length  of  time  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  day  was  unseen  and  unheeded. 

"  Annie,"  said  the  pedlar,  ''  I  need  hardly  ask 
should  you  feel  happy  if  it  was  within  your  own 
power  to  further  your  brothers  views?" 

"  I  should  indeed^''  she  replied;  "  but  that  is 
out  of  the  question.     How  strangely  you  talk." 

"  Hem !  then  /  imagine  the  matter  most 
easily  executed." 

"You  do  not  mean  it;  you  are  jesting  surely." 

"  On  serious  matters  I  never  jest,"  returned 
the  pedlar,  "  it  lies  in  your  power  fully  to  enable 
your  brother  to  carry  out  his  wishes." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jordan,  pray  don't  torment  me  so;" 
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exclaimed  the  sister,  "  how  can  T,  a  poor  penni- 
less girl,  help  him?" 

"  A  penniless  girl  might  not;  but,"  said  Jor- 
dan, his  countenance  changing  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  communication ;  "  I  informed  you 
that  I  had  pleasing  intelligence  to  communicate; 
though,  to  your  mind,  it  may  be  fraught  with 
some  degree  of  sorrow.  To  deliver  the  intelli- 
gence in  person  have  I,  in  part,  left  my  coun- 
try, where  I  might  have  secured  a  competency, 
that  I  might  myself  be  an  eye-witness  of  your 
family's  happiness." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  muttered  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  really  amazed. 

"  Annie,  a  flower  like  yourself  was  never  in- 
tended to  waste  its  sweetness,  and  die  unseen  in 
a  wilderness.  It  was  never  the  design  of  Pro- 
vidence that  you  should  be  without  the  power  to 
exercise  that  goodness  which  is  the  essence  of 
your  superior  nature.  No;  when  you  were  ex- 
pelled  the  roof    of   your  aunt,   Burlington,  to 
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meet  a  lot  so  different  to  that  which  seemed  to 
await  you,  an  angel  guarded  your  interest." 

Annie  could  not  speak;  her  face  became 
deadly  pale. 

"  Be  calm,  pray ;  recollect  you  were  unkindly 
used.  Your  aunt's  husband  died,  and  your  aunt 
did  not  long  survive  him."" 

Annie  clasped  her  hands. 

"  She,  dying,  implored  her  niece's  forgive- 
ness." 

"  My  poor  aunt — my  poor  aunt  Burlington  !  " 
gasped  Annie ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  pedlar  spoke  not  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
allowed  her  grief  to  have  free  vent.  He  saw 
she  was  sincere  in  her  regret.  The  crosses,  the 
cruelty,  that  had  seared  her  young  heart,  were 
forgotten  in  its  fondness. 

"  To  prove  her  sincerity,  Miss  Burlington, 
she  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  property  to  you, 
amounting  to  nine  thousand  pounds." 
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"Is  it  possible?"  returned  Annie. 

"  And,  singular  as  you  may  think  it,  she  left 
me  her  executor." 

"  And,"  cried  the  astonished  girl,  overcome  by 
the  conduct  of  the  wanderer,  "  you,  Mr.  Claver- 
ing,  you  took  that  fearful  voyage,  braved  the 
seas  again,  to  bring  a  poor  girl  this  news.  How 
can  I  thank  you?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me!  I 
cannot  but  give  way  to  my  feelings.  She  was 
kind  to  me  before  he  came.  I  loved  my  poor 
aunt  much ;  I  revere  her  memory." 

She  wept  still.  Jordan  drew  closer  to  her 
side;  once  his  arm  had  encircled  her  waist  ten- 
derly, and  her  hand  came  in  contact  with  his 
own.  He  scorned,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  her  weakness,  though  both  actions  were  unnor 
ticed  and  unresisted.  He  consoled  her  with  kind 
words,  and  congratulations  on  her  good  fortune, 
and  the  benefits  she  now  had  it  in  her  power  to 
confer  upon  her  family. 

For  some  time  the  recollection  of  her  aunt 
absorbed  every  other  thought.     The  tenderness 
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showed  her  by  the  old  lady,  until  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Harrowsmith,  filled  Annie's 
mind,  and  she  forgot  the  bequest  in  the  bereave- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Jordan,"  she  said,  when  she  had  some- 
what recovered  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  in- 
telligence, "  we  owed  you  much  before  of  the 
disinterested  kindness  you  had  shown  us;  you 
have  deeply  increased  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  you  now." 

"  Name  it  not,"  said  Jordan,  "  to  bear  good 
news  to  those  we  love  or  respect,  is  an  office  so 
agreeable,  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  is  an 
ample  reward  for  all  our  exertions.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  now  in  forwarding  your  brother's 
views." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Providence  has 
given  me,  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  prayed 
for,  the  power  to  do  what  my  heart  has  long 
yearned  to  accomplish.  My  poor  brother!  Oh, 
the  joy  that  he  will  experience  when  he  hears  of 
it.     How  happy  he  will  be.     My  sisters  may  be 
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educated,  and  motlier  and  father  need  not  fear 
poverty  now.  But,  Mr.  Jordan,  am  I  not  un- 
grateful ?  Do  I  express  myself  sufficiently  mind- 
ful of  your  extreme  goodness?  Will  you  be 
angry  if  I  make  one  request?" 

"  Speak,  my  dear  Miss  Burlington,"  said  Jor- 
dan. 

"  You  have  settled  the  affairs  for  me,  I  think 
you  said?" 

*'I  have;  the  money  is  lodged  in  your  name 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  a  half-year*s  interest  of 
•which  I  have  brought  with  me." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Jordan,"  said  Annie,  her  eyes 
kindling  lustrously  with  the  thought  that  she 
could  return  substantially  some  of  his  kindness, 
"part  of  my  little  fortune  I  shall,  I  must  insist 
upon  your  accepting;  either  as  some  reward  for 
services  I  can  never  too  highly  appreciate,  or  as 
a  loan  that  you  may  return  at  pleasure.  1  am 
sure  it  will  be  useful  to  you." 

"  Generous  girl !  "  exclaimed  Jordan,  a  gleam 
of   satisfaction   crossing   his  fine   countenance; 
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"believe  me,  Miss  Burlington,  that  did  I  need 
money,  your  frank  offer  would  not  be  disre- 
garded— but  I  do  not;  I  have  enough  for  my- 
self, and  plenty  of  spare  time  to  advise  you  as 
to  your  brother''s  contemplated  pursuit;  and,  ere 
I  leave  you,  I  will  see  him  well  bestowed." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you !"  exclaimed  the 
"happy  maiden  warmly^  "  and  we  will  talk  it 
over  with  dear  Harry,  I  never  could  have  be- 
iieved  such  good  fortune  was  in  store  for  us ! 
Still,  Mr.  Jordan,  I  am  selfish;  you  come  all 
this  distance  to  bring  us  good  news,  and  you 
yourself  are  a  wanderer,  as  ever." 

"  Aye,"  returned  Jordan,  with  an  appearance 
of  dejection,  "and  when  I  leave  your  family, 
and  you,  where  shall  I  find  the  sympathy  my 
heart  longs  for?  ' 

"  Oh,  Edmund  Clavering,"  observed  Annie, 
"  you,  you,  to  want  sympathy !  Could  not  fair 
England  afford  you  one  heart,  or  does  the  me- 
mory of  my  poor  Maude  still  haunt  and  harass 
you?  Believe  me,  Mr.  Jordan,  regret  is  wasting 
and  useless." 
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"  No,  no,  no !  but  call  me  no  longer  Jordan ; 
in  your  mouth  my  proper  name  sounds  as  music 
I  would  fain  hear  oft  repeated.  With  you, 
Annie,  let  me  be  Edmund  Clavering;  with 
strangers  known  by  my  incognito.  Ah!  Annie, 
could  England  have  furnished  me  the  sympathy 
I  need,  should  I  have  tracked  the  deep  waters, 
and  journeyed  to  this  spot?  No^  fair  Annie,  my 
heart  is  lonely,  and  has  still  to  unite  itself  with 
another,  when  that  oth^r  may  be  found. ^ 

Annie  was  about  to  reply,  when  she  saw  her 
companion  start,  and  bend  hi^s  eyes  across  the 
river.  He  seized  her  hand  convulsively,  and 
bade  her  listen.  She  insensibly  drew  nearer  to 
his  side,  wondering  what  he  observed  to  cause 
his  sudden  aspect  of  alarm. 

"What  is  it?  what  do  you  see?**  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Oh,  my  Heavens!"  issued  from  his  lips; 
"  that  noise,  that  noise !  " 

The  pedlar  grasped  her  hand  tighter. 

"  Pray  speak,"  cried  the  girl,  clinging  closer 
to  his  arm. 
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What  had  before  escaped  her  notice  she  now 
saw  with  terrible  vividness.  A  deep  fog  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere  ;  it  was  as  if  a  green  land- 
scape were  seen  througli  a  yellow  window.  The 
air  became  hot  and  sulphurous,  and  a  hollow 
rumbling  sound  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

"Where  is  there  escape?"  cried  the  bewil- 
dered man,  fearing  that  at  the  moment  when 
his  happiness  showed  some  sign  of  fulfilment,  the 
elements  had  conspired  to  destroy  it. 

"  For  myself  I  do  not  care,*'  he  groaned  in  a 
stifled  voice.  "  Oh  Providence  !  protect  her  !  " 
and  he  grasped  Annie  by  the  waist,  his  eyes 
staring  wildly,  and  glancing  about  in  every  di- 
rection to  find  a  way  of  retreat.  But  the  fog 
was  growing  more  dense,  and  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing trees  was  heard,  accompanied  with  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  which  tore  over  the  open  space, 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  numerous  branches. 

A  loud,  prolonged  halloo  arose  above  all,  dis- 
tinguished at  length  by  Jordan  to  be  the  voice  of 
bis  servant.     A  calm  ensued ;  the  mist  seemed 
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to  become  less  intense,  and  the  pedlar  thought 
there  might  yet  be  time  to  reach  the  village. 

The  river  sent  forth  hollow  murmurings,  as 
if  the  water  knew  how  to  express  fear  and  pain. 
In  the  stillness,  the  negro's  voice  came  like  mu- 
sic from  the  spheres.  His  form  was  seen  bound- 
ing from  log  to  log,  and  darting  into  the  open 
space  where  the  gigantic  elm  stood  sentinel  of 
the  forest,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Missie  Annie,  where  am  you  ?  where  am 
you  ?  de  storm !  de  storm ! " 

He  reached  Annie  and  her  alarmed  companion, 
Sambo  accompanied  him,  and  with  an  instinct 
of  terror,  crouched  by  his  master  whining  pite- 
ously. 

A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  pedlar 
and  Annie  at  their  favourite  resort,  sundry  sul- 
phurous-looking clouds  were  seen  to  gather  in 
the  sky,  by  the  watchful  Carolina,  then  busied 
in  the  village.  Before  the  pedlar  had  noticed 
the  threatening  state  of  the  elements,  Carolina, 
to  his  dismay,  observed  the  same  signs  that  had 
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heralded  one  of  those  tornadoes  called  a  wind- 
fall, which,  when  travelling  in  the  Southern 
States,  himself  and  his  master  had  witnessed, 
and  from  which  thej  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Ere  the  arrival  of  his  faithful 
attendant,  Jordan  had  detected  the  too-well  re- 
membered indications  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger. 

"Is  there  any  place  of  shelter  near,  Annie?" 
said  the  Pedlar,  breathless  with  anxiety ;  "  tell 
me  quickly.  It  looks  less  threatening,  but  the 
wind  will  rise  directly,  and  sweep  all  before  it; 
the  mightiest  trees  must  yield." 

"It  am  comin',  massa;  to  de  elm;  get  behind 
it — dat'U  stand,  please  de  Lord!"  shrieked  the 
negro,  catching  Annie  in  his  arms.  He  bore 
her  behind  the  tree,  where  they  all  crouched 
down  in  the  most  fearful  state  of  suspense. 

"  I  fear  dis  am  a  windfall,  massa,"  gasped 
Carolina. 

The  calmness  continued — not  a  sound  was 
heard. 
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"  Shall  we  have  time  to  reach  the  village, 
Carolina?"  inquired  the  Pedlar,  looking  forth; 
uncertain  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
make  for  the  clearings. 

*'Noy  massa — no  massa;.  no  move;  it  will 
come  like  lightning;  it  only  gaddering  ober  dare. 
Keep  close;  dis  stout  old  feller,  please  Heaben^ 
sabe  massa  and  misse :  hark !" 

The  three  listened.  The  leaves  were  rustling 
gently  above  them,  and  a  few  large  rain-drops 
fell  upon  the  roots  of  the  elm  tree.  The  yellow 
fog  thickened.  It  first  hid  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  surrounding  woods  from  view,  and  then, 
descending,  veiled  the  trunks  and  magnified 
them  to  their  alarmed  gaze. 

"  Don't  stir,  for  your  libes  ?"  intreated  Caro- 
lina, with  an  imploring  glance  at  his  master  and 
the  young  lady.  The  dog  got  as  close  to  the 
three  as  he  could,  and  appeared,  by  his  manner, 
to  apprehend  some  catastrophe. 

All  was  still  again ;  and  the  Pedlar  began  to 
hope  that  the  storm  had  taken  another  course, 
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when  an  increasing  noise  was  heard  to  the  west- 
ward, like  the  low  muttering  of  thunder,  and 
the  creaking  of  trees.  Murmurings,  shriekings, 
and  howlings  presently  arose,  and  the  pedlar, 
who  peeped  from  behind  his  place  of  shelter,  saw 
the  trees,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  bending 
like  willows;  and  immediately  a  gust  of  wind 
rushed  past  them,  with  a  noise  as  if  several  loud 
peals  of  thunder  mingled  into  one.  Some  trees 
near  them  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  broken 
into  fragments  i  others  were  whirled  in  the  air. 
The  loftiest  branches  of  the  elm  were  snapped 
asunder,  and  hurled  against  the  opposite  trees, 
which,  with  a  second  gust — that  followed  almost 
without  an  interval — bent  to  the  blast,  and 
were  shattered  in  the  struggle. 

Annie,  in  the  meantime,  clung  to  Clavering. 
She  looked  at  him  with  such  evident  interest, 
that  his  anxiety  for  her  safety  was  redoubled. 

"Oh!  Heaven,  preserve  her!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  Carolina,  look  to  her  before  me." 

"I  keep  eye  'bout  me,  massa!  keep  up  spirits, 
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massa;  ole  elm  jolly  feller;  wind  gone  by ;  please 
de  Lord,  it's  ober!" 

His  eyes  glared  v/ith  resolution,  whilst  he 
listened  intently  for  further  threatenings  of  the 
tornado. 

"  Keep  close !  close !"  he  exclaimed,  as  fresh 
indications  were  given  of  another  blast;  and, 
ere  they  had  time  to  think,  a  roar,  like  that  of 
hungry  lions,  was  heard,  mingled  with  howls 
like  those  of  the  hyena.  More  giants  of  the 
forest  were  prostrated  after  ineffectual  struggles ; 
whilst  smaller  trees,  yielding  partly  to  the  hur- 
ricane, escaped. 

"  Save  her  !  save  her .'"  shrieked  the  Pedlar, 
gazing  wildly  on  the  maiden's  features. 

Annie  herself  was  calm.  She  had  prepared 
her  mind  for  the  worst,  and  cried — 

"  No !  no  I  your  life  is  far  more  valuable  than 
mine." 

As  the  lower  branches  of  the  elm  tree  waved 
and  cracked  in  their  terrific  battling,   Jordan 
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said,  "Annie,  I  may  now  die!  Listen!  /  love 
thee!  Hove  theeT 

Then  the  furious  blast  swept  along  in  its  de- 
structive course,  scattering  desolation  around. 
Presently  after  the  fog  was  dissipated  as  if  by 
magic,  and  they  beheld  a  plain  extending  before 
them,  where  lately  had  been  a  forest. 

At  this  moment  the  dog,  after  jumping  up  to 
his  master,  sprung  away,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  worst  was  over,  but  a  gust  of  wind  came 
onward  in  its  fury,  and  severed  a  branch  from  the 
elm  as  large  as  an  ordinary  tree.  The  negro  had 
barely  time  to  pull  Annie  and  his  master  aside 
ere  it  fell.  The  next  blast  hurled  the  three  to 
the  earth,  and  another  bough  was  wrested  from 
the  main  trunk.  A  small  branch  struck  the 
pedlar  on  the  head,  and  a  larger  one  fell  upon  his 
arm  as  he  was  rising. 

The  rain  now  poured  down  in  torrents,  and 
drenched  them  thoroughly;  but  the  tornado  had 
passed  over,  and  Carolina  bounded  from  his 
prostate  position,  shouting,  "  it's  ober,  it's  ober." 
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He  saw  Annie  rise  also  unhurt.  He  ran  to 
his  master,  whom  he  observed  lying  motionless 
with  his  left  arm  under  the  bough,  part  of  which 
was  deeply  indented  in  the  ground.  With  an 
exclamation  of  alarm  he  seized  a  piece  of  wood 
that  lay  by,  and  using  it  as  a  handspike  removed 
the  bough. 

Annie  had  already  lifted  Jordan's  head  on  her 
lap.  The  rain  falling  upon  him  had  the  effect 
of  arresting  his  faintness.  With  the  danger  to 
her  beloved  came  back  all  her  presence  of  mind. 

'^  Carolina,"  she  cried,  "hasten  to  the  village 
and  get  some  assistance." 

"Ah!  Missie,  me  'fraid  him  arm  am  hurt; 
mighty  big  branch  on  top  ob  it;  dare,  lift  him 
head  a  little  higher,  Missie." 

Annie  observed  that  Jordan's  left  arm  lay 
motionless  by  his  side. 

"  Where  am  I  ? — where  am  I  ?"  he  muttered. 

"  Oh !  Missie,  dat  branch  struck  him  head 
too.     Oh !  to  tink  he  should  come  here  for  dis ! 
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Oh !  Missie,  if  him  die !  if  him  die,  you  am  de 
cause!"  groaned  the  negro. 

The  agitated  girl  looked  greatly  alarmed. 
She  turned  to  the  pedlar,  and  enquired  where  he 
was  hurt? 

"  My  head !  my  head !"  he  replied. 

The  deluge  of  rain  at  length  revived  him, 
He  looked  around,  and  tried  to  lift  himself  by 
his  injured  limb.  He  fell  back  with  an  excla- 
mation of  pain,  when  Annie,  lifting  his  head 
again,  cried — 

"Go,  go:  hasten,  Carolina,  to  the  village." 

*'Yes,  Missie,  I  go,  swift  as  light;  but,"  con- 
tinued the  black  with  energy  and  excitement  in 
his  manner,  addressing  Annie,  though  in  a  whis- 
per, "me  tell  you  dis  one  ting;  him  come  here 
cross  dark  water,  because  him  lub  you ;  him  no 
rest  for  tinkin  ob  you ;  he  trabell'd  all  dose  tou- 
sands  ob  miles  to  try  get  you  make  him  happy ! 
Tell  me,  'fore  I  go,  you  will  lub  him?  Me  know 
you  will." 

He  gave  the  maiden  an  imploring  look. 
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"  Speak  not  of  it  now,  I  entreat,  mj  good 
friend.  His  life  is  ia  danger;  I  would  give  my 
own  to  preserve  it — fly !" 

The  colour  came  back  to  Jordan's  cheek. 
With  an  effort  he  whispered — 

"Annie,  are  you  safe?" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Oh !  thank  God,  you  can  speak !" 

"Cheer  up,  Massa,"  said  Carolina;  "I  go 
fetch  some  one.  Good  bye,  dear  Missie,  dough 
me  not  like  leabe  you  here;  but  no  help  for  dat. 
Tank  God!  no  more  wind." 

Ere  the  negro  had  progressed  far  on  his  mis- 
sion, he  was  gladdened  by  the  shouts  of  an  ap- 
proaching party,  and  Mr.  Murdock,  Harry 
Brainsoft,  and  several  of  the  villagers,  terror- 
struck  and  breathless  with  fear,  hastened  to  his 
master's  side. 

They  found  the  Pedlar  leaning  on  his  right 
arm,  whilst  Annie  held  his  head.  He  had  quite 
regained  his  consciousness,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  solicitude,  blessing  Heaven  that  she  was  pre- 
served, and  that  he  himself  had  escaped  with 
his  life. 
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Harry  Brainsoft  was  so  agitated  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word.  He  wrung  his  sister's  hand, 
and  threw  a  coat  over  her  shoulders.  Mr. 
Murdock  and  the  others  assisted,  and  the  Pedlar 
was  carried  homeward  as  gently  as  they  could 
bear  him  through  the  entanglements  of  the  pros- 
trate trees. 

To  the  astonishment  of  Annie  and  the  Pedlar, 
the  tornado  had  only  passed  over  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  forest,  and  had  not  reached  Mr.  Murdock's 
farm. 

They  were  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
hamlet  by  throngs  of  villagers,  including  Mrs. 
Brainsoft,  who  fell  on  her  knees  when  she  beheld 
her  child  safe,  and  wept  at  the  misfortune  of  their 
much  valued  friend. 

Though  Mr.  Murdock  wished  to  have  the 
Pedlar  under  his  roof,  protesting  that  every  at- 
tention should  be  shown  him  and  every  comfort 
administered,  both  Annie  and  her  mother  opposed 
this  arrangement,  and  he  was  borne  to  their  house, 
Mr.  Murdock,  who  had  some  slight  skill  in  sur- 
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gery  found  that  his  head  was  merely  bruised, 
but  that  his  left  arm  had  undergone  some  severe 
injuries. 

A  medical  man  arrived  the  next  morning,  but 
his  efforts  were  unavailing  to  prevent  a  fever  that 
ensued,  which  laid  the  unfortunate  victim  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  for  more  than  a  month.  Annie 
and  her  mother  attended  him  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude,  whilst  Carolina  haunted  the 
house  like  a  ghost,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
told  the  crisis  of  danger  had  passed  that  the 
most  remote  signs  of  a  smile  crossed  his  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Pedlar  had  for  some  time  noticed  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  his  bedside,  whose  "presence 
appeared  always  to  soothe  his  pain,  and  who  had 
ministered  to  him  in  his  sufferings,  though  he  had 
a  very  indistinct  consciousness  of  her  identity. 
At  length  he  recognized  her  features;  and  this 
circumstance  contributed  mainly  to  hasten  his 
recovery.  The  slumbering  recollections  of  the 
past  were  awakened,  and  he  knew  that  his  com- 
forter was  Annie  Burlington. 
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Eestored  as  it  were  to  life,  after  a  season  of 
obliviousness,  the  curtains  of  the  little  lattice 
hanging  down,  and  a  faint  light  only  being  ad- 
mitted, he  one  day  said,  in  feeble  tones,  though 
with  an  expression  of  surprise,  as  if  for  the  first 
time  conscious  of  the  fact ; — 

"  It  is  you  then,  dear  Annie,  who  have  watched 
me  in  my  illness !" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  have  you  not  known  me?"  inquired 
a  soft  voice. 

The  sick  man  put  out  his  thin  hand  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  hold  of  Annie's;  she  placed  it 
in  his.  A  bright  light  shone  in  his  dim  eye,  as 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  crossed  his  emaciated 
features; 

''Annie,"  miirmm^ed  he,  "Annie"  —  he 
slightly  pressed  her  hand — "  you  are  an  angel ; 
I  know  you  now — I  recollect  everything  now, 
dear  girl !" 

A  tear  stole  down  her  own  pale  cheek — pale 
with  long  nights  of  watching,~anxiety,  and  fears, 
during  which  she  felt  that  had  he  been  taken 
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from  her,  life  would  have  had  no  further  attrac- 
tion." 

"Have  you  watched  me  very  long?"  he  en- 
quired. 

"  Yes,"  she  softly  answered. 

"  Would  you  have  nursed  every  one  as  ten- 
derly?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Clavering." 

"  Call  me  Edmund?"  he  said. 

Annie  was  silent,  but  her  hand  lay  unresist- 
ingly in  his ;  did  he  feel  the  slight  pressure  ? 

"Call  me  Edmund?"  he  repeated  more  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Edmund,"  she  returned,  "  if  it  please  you :" 

"Please  me!"  he  echoed,  with  an  effort; 
"please  me!  the  word  from  your  lips  sends  a 
thrill  of  hope  and  gladness  to  my  very  heart — 
as  I  told  you  on  that  dreadful  day — it  is  music 
to  my  ear.  I  heard  such  music  in  the  wind  that 
blew  over  the  seas  in  England.  I  listened  to 
your  voice  when  it  played — to  my  fancy — in  the 
p  5 
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venerable  groves  of  my  native  land.  I  returned 
to  hear  it,  Annie— I  returned  to  hear  it !" 

"  Poor  Edmund !"  sighed  Annie,  "  you  must 
not  talk  much;  you  require  rest." 

"  Annie,  feeble — weak  as  I  feel,  I  must  un- 
burden my  mind.  Your  image  has  been  before 
me  in  all  my  waking  and  dreaming  visions.  A 
word  from  you  now  will  raise  me  from  my  bed 
of  sickness,  and  restore  me  to  health  and  happi- 
ness." 

His  glance  met  her  eyes,  which  were  melting 
in  their  softness,  and  told  of  love;  could  he 
have  read  the  meaning  in  their  blue  depths. 

"  I  would  give  worlds  to  restore  you, "  she 
said. 

"  Annie,"  said  Clavering,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
are  rich !" 

"  Comparatively." 

''  And  I  am—" 

*'  Alas,  I  know  it  too  well." 

"  An  itinerant  wanderer!  a  poor  Pedlar!" 

"  I  esteem  you  as  you  are,"  she  continued. 
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"  And  would  you  share  the  poor  Pedlar's 
fortune,  Annie  ?  May  this  hand,  which  I  highly 
prize  and  covet,  be  mine.'^ 

The  words  filled  her  ears,  they  sank  to  her  in- 
most soul.  She  answered  not;  her  heart  beat 
quickly,  the  moment  of  her  happiness  had  arrived. 
Her  hand  still  remained  in  Clavering's,  it 
returned  its  gentle  pressure. 

"  Speak,  oh  speak,"  added  Clavering,  raising 
himself  on  his  couch,  his  dark  hair  hanging  over 
his  attenuated  features. 

Her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  His  arm 
encircled  her  neck,  and  her  head  was  gently 
drawn  closer  to  his  own.  Her  tresses  fell  over 
his  own  locks.  Their  lips  met,  and  as  they  parted 
he  muttered  the  endearing  words  that  made  their 
hearts  indissolubly  one;  "My  wife!  my  beloved 
wife !  my  gentle,  sweet,  sweet,  wife." 

She,  in  return,  faltered  "  dearest  Edmund — 
my  own  Pedlar." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  murmured  Clavering,  and 
he  fell  back  on  his  couch  exhausted. 
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There  had  been  a  silent  though  unintentional 
listener  without.  The  door  of  the  chamber  was 
gently  opened,  a  tall  dark  form  entered.  It 
moved  with  stealthy  pace  towards  Annie,  and 
knelt  at  her  feet. 

"  Bless  you,  Missie,"  said  the  not  unwelcome 
intruder,  "  bless  my  dear  Missie,  you  hab  sabed 
my  poor  Massa." 

Annie  pressed  his  hand,  and  smiled  on  the 
trusty  negro,  who,  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion, 
stole  away  from  the  chamber,  and  when  in  the 
free  open  air,  felt  so  elated  in  spirit  that  the 
gloom  which hadhitherto  enthralled  him  vanished, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  raptures  in 
a  long  harangue  to  his  companion  Sambo,  and 
both  were  soon  frolicking  together,  as  if  belonging 
to  the  same  species. 

The  pedlar  gained  strength  rapidly  from  this 
crowning  event,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was 
able  to  leave  his  room.  Seated  by  the  parlour 
fire,  Annie  and  he  held  sweet  converse  together, 
and  he  drank  in  health  from  the  autumn  breeze 
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that  shook  the  decaying  vines  in  the  open  win- 
dow, and  filled  the  room  with  invigorating  air. 

Winter  with  quick  pace  hurried  on  and  froze 
the  last  breath  of  autumn;  the  winter,  that  at 
the  same  time  saw  the  improving  health  of  Mrs. 
Brainsoft's  guest,  and  beheld  the  deeds  and  ad- 
ventures of  Marlton  and  his  friends,  as  related, 
in  the  progressing  rebellion  in  Canada.  The 
rumours  of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces  were  very  faint  at  Jones- 
borough,  and  did  not  create  much  alarm. 

Jordan  predicted  that  the  troubles  would  end 
very  shortly,  and  bade  them  not  to  disturb  them- 
selves on  account  of  Mr.  Brainsoft,  who  was  far 
from  the  seat  of  strife.  The  family  had  received 
many  letters  from  him,  giving  a  detail  of  every 
matter  respecting  himself,  except  his  blunders, 
and  the  fresh  imposition  of  his  friend  Graspcash, 
with  his  purchase  of  the  imitation  Havannahs. 

In  return,  he  heard  that  his  wife  and  family 
were  well,  but,  at  the  pedlar's  request,  nothing 
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of  Annie's  good  fortune,  nor  of  his  arrival ;  inas- 
much as  he  was  aware  that  any  news  of  so  im- 
portant a  character  as  his  daughter's  acquisition 
of  property  would  unsettle  Mr.  Brains  oft's 
mind. 

The  last  letter  they  had  received  from  him  was 
dated  six  weeks  before  the  day  of  its  receipt ;  its 
contents  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Hayesville,  Wilmot, 
^'  Canada  West, 
"  Dec.  6th,  1837. 
"My  Dear  Wife, 
"  I  have  just  got  out  of  such  a  scrape,  by  my 
usual  method  and  cleverness,  but  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  due  course.     You  may  bless  your 
kind  eyes  that  you  don't  see  your  husband  without 
a  scalp  covering  his  head  piece.     Good  luck,  and 
his  own  tact  saved  him  this  disfigurement.    What 
do  you  think?     I'm  actually  alone!     A  man 
like  me  left  to  myself,  like  a  lost  child ;  without 
a  congenial  bosom  to  sympathise  with  mine;  for 
George  Hobson's  too  sharp,  and  always  full  of 
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« 

horseflesh,  or  tradin'  for  this  or  that,  which  I'ln 
not  up  too ;  I  wasn't  born  for  it. 

"  Then,  as  for  the  postmaster  here,  he^s  always 
sorting  letters;  and  his  wife  never  likes  to  see 
me  to  tea  and  a  bit  of  chit-chat  with  her  now, 
without  I  bring  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to  enliven 
them  afterwards,  and  also  purchase  out  of  her 
shop  a  few  toys  for  her  children,  so  society  here 
is  expensive.  I  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing ;  I 
like  disinterestedness,  such  as  that  jolly  fellow 
Jordan  showed  us.  Ah !  we  shall  never  see  his 
face  again.  If  ever  I  should  come  across  him, 
ril  preach  him  an  oration  on  his  long  silence. 

"Would  you  believe  that  Mr.  Marlton,  in 
spite  of  my  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  is  oif  to 
the  wars?  Like  Don  Kickshot,  that  Jordan 
used  to  tell  us  about,  he's  girded  on  his  sword, 
and  gone  to  relieve  distressed  damsels  in  Toronto. 
He  wanted  me  to  accompany  him,  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  run  into  useless  danger,  and  hazard  my 
life  on  such  a  fool's  errand. 

"  As  I  heard  from  Hobson  and  the  postmaster 
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that  there  was  some  chance  of  Wilmot's  rising 
into  a  commotion,  I  furnished  my  half-built  log- 
house  in  the  woods,  and  with  a  little  boy  I  hired 
to  assist  me,  retired  there  to  await  the  return  of 
peace.  I  had  been  located  in  my  dwelling  three 
days,  when  one  night  the  woods  were  filled  with 
most  frightful  screeching  and  bowlings  that  made 
my  blood  run  cold  in  every  vein,  and  before  I 
could  tell  what  to  do  a  whole  army  of  Indians 
appeared.  Without  knocking  at  my  door  they 
entered  the  house,  and  put  me  in  great  bodily 
fear.  They  devoured  all  my  eatables  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  drank  every  drop  of  a  barrel  of  beer 
that  I  had  just  had  in  from  the  brewery  at  Ham- 
burgh here,  to  comfort  me  in  my  loneliness.  They 
consumed  all  my  whiskey ;  howled  like  a  parcel 
of  wild  animals  when  I  tried  to  make  them  un- 
derstand I'd  got  no  more ;  lighted  fires  all  round 
my  dwelling  ;  rolled  great  logs  into  my  chimney 
place,  broke  up  the  floorings,  and  squatting  them- 
selves round,  gabbled  away  so,  that  I  thought 
my  head  would  have  split.     After  debating  what 
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tliey  should  do  with  me,  for  I  didn't  get  any 
sleep,  two  great  rascals  threw  themselves  on  my 
bed,  and  began  to  snore ;  they  were  chiefs, 
painted  with  crocodiles  and  serpents  ;  and  two 
squaws  made  me  nurse  their  little  brats,  and  I 
was  afraid  out  of  my  life  to  refuse.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  worn  out  by  their  shouting  and 
gabbling,  they  marched  off,  with  me  at  their 
head  ;  and  the  more  I  begged  them  not  to  scalp 
me,  the  more  they  howled  and  made  hideous 
faces.  They  thrust  their  tomahawks  in  my  face, 
and  proceeding  to  Hobson's  tavern,  forced  me 
into  the  bar,  and  by  signs  insisted  upon  my  treat- 
ing them  to  the  amount  of  ten  dolkirs.  Then 
the  ungrateful  vagabonds  threatened  me  with 
their  knives,  and  exhibited  the  scalps  they  wore 
hnng  at  their  belts,  with  no  little  pride.  I 
begged  Hobson  to  take  my  part,  but  all  he  did 
was  to  say, — "  where's  his  scalp-lock  gone  ?" 
of  course  jesting  on  my  poor  bald  head !  Pre- 
sently every  one  of  the  rascals  wrung  my  hand 
with  all  his  strength,  and  patted  my  back  till  it 
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was  black  and  blue  with  bruises,  and  one  big 
scoundrel,  painted  with  blue  and  red  streaks,  and 
who  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English  before, 
said  "  Bo-jour,  Moonface ! "  Moonface !  the  idea ! 
Hobson  says  that  name  will  stick  by  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  At  last  they  set  up  a  squall  that  rings 
in  my  ears  now,  and  then  took  themselves  off.  I 
can't  go  back  to  my  house,  so  I'm  stopping  at 
Hobson's.  When  Mr.  Marlton  comes  back  we 
are  going  to  work  hard  at  our  places  to  get  them 
ready  for  you  all.  This  is  a  fine  locality  ;  no 
swamps  ;  beautiful  flats  for  meadows  ;  splendid 
soil  ;  and  such  spring  water !  I'm  quite  anxious 
for  Marlton's  return.  He  knows  a  thing  or  two, 
and  I  can  trust  him.  Keep  up  your  spirits  all 
of  you,  and  we  shall  do  well  here.  I  can  put  out 
money  at  six  per  cent,  on  good  security,  and 
that's  equal  here  to  15  per  cent,  in  England. 
I  only  want  you  all  around  me  to  make  me  feel 
quite  at  home.  I  intend  getting  up  a  club  of 
jolly  fellows  at  Hobson's  hotel.  Good  bye,  dear 
wife  ;  kiss  all  of  the  youngsters  for  me.     Tell 
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Annie  there's  a  young  doctor  expected  to  set  up 
here  in  the  village.  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  him. 
God  bless  you  all !  Tell  Harry  he'll  have  plenty 
to  do  here  in  helping  his  old  Dad. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear,  good  old  wife, 
"  Your  affectionate  partner, 

"  John  Brainsoft.'' 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  family  of  the 
Brainsofts,  in  company  with  the  pedlar,  his  ser- 
vant, and  trusty  old  Sambo,  bade  farewell  to 
the  village  of  Jonesborough,  and  set  out  for  their 
new  domain  in  Canada.  They  had  learned 
from  Mr.  Brainsoft  that  the  Marlton  family  had 
been  domiciled  at  Wilmot  some  time,  and  that 
the  travelling  was  now  quite  safe  on  the  bor- 
ders. Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  had  struck  a 
decisive  blow  by  destroying  a  vessel  engaged  in 
bearing  resources  and  ammunition  to  the  sym- 
pathisers on  Navy  Island,  which  event  had  put 
an  end  to  the  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  genial  breath  of  early  spring  woos  the  long 
ice-bound  earth,  bringing  forth  the  rich  buds  on 
the  Canadian  forest  trees,  each  day  painting 
with  a  more  lively  green  the  sward  beneath, 
where  modest  white  and  amber-coloured  flowers 
lift  their  heads,  to  give  place,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, to  the  more  gorgeous  gems  of  sponta- 
neous Nature.  A  Canadian  spring  is  generally 
rapid  in  its  progress;  its  gentle  zephyrs  scarce 
kiss  the  cheek,  ere  summer  travels  in  swift  pur- 
suit and  overtakes  it.  Still,  it  varies  in  dura- 
tion, and  sometimes  rivals  its  English  contem- 
porary in  length  and  sweetness.  It  is,  however, 
often  accompanied  with  severe  frosts  at  night, 
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wLicli  nip  the  first  growth  of  vegetation,  caus- 
ing no  little  disappointmet  to  the  farmer. 

Oh,  those  tall  old  Canadian  woods!  what 
giants  of  growth  they  are,  lifting  their  trunks 
to  a  great  height  ere  they  put  forth  a  bough, 
enabling  the  hunter  to  gaze  in  every  direction 
as  though  he  were  wandering  through  avenues 
of  massy  pillars  supporting  the  vaulted  arch  of 
Heaven.  Butternut  trees,  whose  circumference 
equals  that  of  those  cherished  chestnuts  that 
adorn  the  park  where  Harry  the  Eighth  held  his 
tilts  and  tournaments — Greenwich,  generally 
raise  their  huge  bulks  in  the  luxuriant  flats  that 
skirt  the  river,  seeming  like  portals  to  some 
forbidden  spot,  where  the  forest  genii  may  be 
supposed  to  hold  exclusive  dominion.  Gazing 
through  those  far-stretching  avenues  of  maple, 
oak,  beech,  and  basswood,  the  imaginative  mind 
migh  revel  in  rich  fancies,  and  conjure  up  many 
a  fantastic  vision. 

What  a  mighty  change  is  the  sun  now  bring- 
ing about  in  this  land  of  promise !     Mountains 
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of  snow,  and  regions  of  ice  northward  are  melt- 
ing and  mingling  with  the  great  watercourses 
that  bend  their  streams  to  the  south,  swelling 
the  vast  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  with  ttie  mighty  lakes  of  the  far  West 
and  north,  that  precipitate  their  huge  volume  of 
waters  over  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  enlarging 
the  rivers  that  branch  through  the  land,  and 
finding  a  peaceful  hour  of  repose  in  sweet 
Ontario. 

Once  more  good  morning  to  our  old  friend. 
Marl  ton.  We  behold  him  again  preparing  for 
the  labours  of  the  day,  whilst  his  wife  and 
daughters — arrived  some  two  weeks  since — are 
busy  with  their  houshold  duties  in  and  about  a 
neat  looking  log  dwelling.  His  eldest  son  Henry 
stands  coatless  by  his  father's  side  with  axe  in 
hand ;  Robert  and  Frank,  the  two  youngest  boys 
appear,  and  follow  their  father  to  set  fire  to 
numerous  log-heaps  that  may  be  seen  around 
them  in  a  space  measuring  thirty  acres,  where 
three  or  four  men  are  busy  at  work  heaping  the 
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lengths  of  the  felled  trees  together.  Henry 
proceeds  towards  a  cleared  spot,  about  one  him- 
dred  yards  from  the  dwelling,  where  carpenters 
are  finishing  the  framework  of  a  large  barn  to 
be  erected  on  the  following  day  by  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  a  numerous  body  of  neighbours. 

As  Marlton  surveys  his  purchase  and  views  the 
natural  meadows  that  bound  the  river,  he  calcu- 
lates he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  lot  a  grazing 
farm,  a  course  which  he  perceives  will  ultimately 
secure  great  pecuniary  emolument. 

Marlton  could  not  but  marvel  that  he  ex- 
perienced such  ease  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  his 
toil;  for  he  had  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  his 
numerous  family,  to  pay  the  hire  of  his  labourers, 
and  stock  his  farm.  He  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing that  his  spirits  were  so  buoyant,  and  he  him- 
self free  from  inordinate  anxiety,  though  he  had 
fortune  yet  to  woo  and  win.  One  reason  was 
that  he  saw  his  wife  and  children  not  only  con- 
tented but  delighted  with  their  secluded  retreat. 
Nature,  gentle  nature,  clothed  in  wild  but  win- 
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ning  beauty  spoke  soothingly  to  each  heart,  and 
wi  th  the  dry  air  free  from  fog  and  humidity, 
produced  an  exhiliration  of  feeling,  so  that  their 
daily  toil  only  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  their 
periodical  rest. 

Mr.  Brainsoft's  land,  as  the  reader  knows, 
adjoined  Marltons,  but  the  house  was  half-a-mile 
up  the  river,  which  coursed  through  the  property 
of  both,  in  the  midst  of  a  partial  clearing  of 
thirty  acres,  now  being  prepared  for  spring  wheat. 
Marlton,  since  his  return  from  his  warlike  expe- 
dition to  Toronto,  had  rendered  Mr.  Brainsoft 
essential  service  in  extricating  him,  with  only  a 
trifling  loss,  from  bargains  which  he  had  made 
during  the  former's  absence;  Mr.  Brainsoft,  in 
the  meanwhile,  making  himself  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Marlton  by  helping  her  to  fashion  a  flower 
garden  round  her  dwelling. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  Mr.  Brainsoft's 
family  arrived  to  the  joy  of  that  expectant 
worthy.  Great  was  Mr.  Brainsoft's  delight  at 
beholding  those  who  accompanied  them,  and  he 
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gave  the  Pedlar  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  his 
retreat  in  the  woods,  wringing  his  hands  with 
the  strong  grasp  of  cordiality  as  he  remarked, 
"  thank  God,  we've  no  fever  and  ague  now." 

Carolina  hugged  the  old  gentleman  so 
strenuously  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  one 
of  his  ribs;  and  Sambo  testified  his  recollection 
by  licking  his  red  nose.  Mr.  Brainsoft  declared 
himself  at  last  supremely  happy.  He  learnt  with 
wonder  and  gratitude  the  further  services  the 
Pedlar  had  rendered,  and  in  his  joyous  hilarity 
at  the  news  of  his  daughter's  good  fortune,  struck 
his  head  against  the  beam  of  the  cottage  roof. 
He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows  and  was  going 
forthwith  to  inform  his  friends,  the  Marltons,  but 
Jordan  prevailed  upon  him  to  defer  his  visit,  and 
diverted  him  from  his  purpose  by  presenting  him 
with  a  splendid  meerschaum  pipe  and  a  large 
supply  of  English  tobacco,  which  threw  the  old 
gentleman  into  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic  and  gently 
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stimulating  weed,  one  fine  afternoon  he  is  sitting, 
as  is  his  custom,  in  the  door-way,  gazing  out 
upon  his  own  domain.  He  listens  to  a  story  of 
love  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  two 
beings  stand  beside  him,  their  hands  clasped  in 
those  of  John  Brainsoft  the  sire.  He  joins  the 
.  hands  of  the  lovers,  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
with  meerschaum  elevated,  implores  a  blessing  on 
his  children's  head.  The  fountains  of  his  eyes 
then  begin  to  play ;  the  poor  old  warm-hearted 
man  sinks  on  his  chair;  a  young  girl's  arms  are 
twined  round  his  neck,  and  a  soft,  sweet  voice 
whispers,  "dear  father!" 

Shortly  afterwards  the  marriage  of  Clavering 
and  Annie  took  place,  and  he  and  his  fair  bride 
bade  adieu  to  America.  On  their  way  to  New 
York,  they  left  Harry  Bransoft  at  Toronto  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  King's  College,  preparatory 
to  his  entering  the  legal  profession. 

So  farewell  to  Canada, — the  Marltons,  and  the 
Brainsofts, — all  now  in  a  prosperous  condition — 
and  ho!  for  England, — merry  England! 
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A  gallant  vessel  is  cleaving  her  path  through 
the  deep,  steering  for  the  gem  of  the  ocean — 
Britannia ;  there  is  land !  .that  cloud-line  in  the 
horizon !  and  look !  see  you  not  the  snow-white 
cliffs? 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


England  !  dear  England  !  thy  enamelled  shores 
are  again  in  view; — thy  white  cliffs  and  ver- 
dant groves  ; — thy  green  hedges,  picturesque 
villages,  and  ivy-grow  churches; — thy  lordly 
mansions  on  luxuriant  heights, — now  peeping 
from  a  skirt  of  umbrageous  foliage, — now  stand- 
ing in  full  relief  against  the  sunny  sky; — 
England !  — glorious  England ! — land  of  mighty 
memories — land  of  love  and  song; — land 
of  vast  conceptions  and  daring  execution; — 
parent  of  the  lordliest  sons  of  earth ; — mother 
of  a  race  destined  to  propel  the  car  of  social 
progress,  to  diffuse  liberty  over  the  wastes  of 
barbarism,  and  plant  the  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe ! — In 
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spite  of  party  prejudice; — in  spite  of  oppo^it'on, 
jealousy  and  suspicion, — the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
designed  by  Providence  at  some  future  day, 
however  distant,  to  unite  the  world  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood,  shall  accomplish  its  important 
mission! 

The  gentle  wavelet  kisses  the  sandy  shore, 
swelling  like  the  bosom  of  virgin  beauty,  against 
the  hull  of  a  noble  American  packet  ship  that 
rides  proudly  at  anchor  off  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

TVind  and  weather  in  favour,  the  heavens  pro- 
pitious, the  huge  craft  has  with  unusual  speed 
cut  her  path  through  the  trackless  sea,  like  a 
fleeting  shadow,  clouding  for  a  moment  the 
dwelling  of  the  Ocean  King. 

A  small  boat  leaves  the  ship  with  three  pas- 
sengers. As  the  agile  rowei  s  measure  their  oars, 
a  farewell  cheer  comes  over  the  expanse,  and 
Edmund  Clavering,  and  his  fair  wife,  after  ac- 
knowledging the  salute,  seat  themselves,  and 
bend  their  gaze  on  shore.  Their  attendant 
-Carolina  is  with  them;  and  Sambo,  rejoiced  with 
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a  prospect  of  another  gambol  on  mother  earth, 
stands  with  his  fore-paws  on  the  bows  of  the 
boat,  looking  like  a  huge  figure-head. 

The  sound  of  military  music  is  heard  in  the 
still  air,  from  ramparts  where  threatening  can- 
non bristle,  and  the  bayonet  of  the  scarlet-coated 
sentinel  glitters  in  the  sunbeam. 

Steamers,  laden  with  rank  and  fashion,  early 
forsakers  of  the  modern  Babylon,  are  seen  ply- 
ing to  that  sweetest  spot  of  Albion,  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Dancing  onwards,  revealing  at  each  stroke  of 
the  oar,  new  and  long  unseen  beauties,  comes  the 
boat ;  and  amid  expectant  lookers-on — a  crowd  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  boatmen,  and  beggars — the  Cus- 
tom House  is  reached.  Sambo  is  the  first  to 
touch  English  ground.  Clavering  hands  out  his 
exulting  wife,  and  Carolina  hurries  after.  They 
are  not  long  detained  by  the  Custom  House 
authorities,  and  are  soon  after  lodged  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels ;  delighted  at  being  again  on 
terra  Jirma,  in  their  own  loved  native  land.     In 
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the  evening,  Cavering  and  Annie,  gazing  from 
their  apartment  that  overlooked  the  harbour, 
beheld,  with  some  feeling  of  regret,  the  noble 
ship  in  which  thej  made  the  voyage,  preparing 
to  leave  her  anchorage.  They  listen  with  emotion 
to  the  song  of  the  seamen  as  they  turn'  the  wind- 
lass; they  silently  behold,  one  by  one,  the  sails 
unfurled,  and  the  breeze  filling  out  the  canvas, 
the  vessel  throws  the  spray  from  her  bows  and 
stands  to  sea  for  the  port  of  London. 

Clavering  has  discovered  no  reason  to  regret 
his  marriage  with  one,  whom  the  world  would 
call  an  obscure  girl.  He  has  found  her  all  that 
his  fond  hopes  pictured.  As  each  day  has  flown 
by,  he  has  seen  new, features  developed  in  her 
character,  brief  as  their  companionship  has  been 
as  yet,  that  rivets  her  in  his  esteem,  and  furnishes 
a  prospect  of  enduring  regard.  He  marvels  at 
the  goodness  of  Providence  to  himself — a  man 
far  from  perfect — how  with  riches,  he  is  blessed 
with  all  that  affection  can  prize,  with  all  that 
was  wanting  to  render  his  home  the  temple  of 
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domestic  bliss, — a  woman  whose  cliaracter  and 
tastes  harmonize  with  his  own.  Indeed,  they 
mutually  feel  contentment  and  thankfulness  lor 
their  lot ;  a  calm  sense  of  pleasure,  that  posses- 
sion fails  to  satiate;  sentiments  of  respect  and 
reverence,  accompanied  with  the  twin  feelings  of 
delicacy  and  inborn  modesty ;  an  instinctive  cou" 
viction  that  the  one  could  brave  and  achieve 
anything  for  the  other,  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  sympathy  of  their  souls  would  extract 
the  sting  from  any  worldly  trouble. 

Annie  looks  forward  with  delight  to  the  pros- 
pect her  husband  has  held  out  to  her, — of  his 
society  in  some  secluded  retreat, — for  she  desires 
not  to  mingle  with  the  world.  She  feels  that  to 
took  upon  him,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  minister 
to  his  comforts,  is  her  happiness;  and  she  cares 
not  for  other  amusement  than  that  which  he  has 
suggested  for  their  hours  of  leisure. 

When,  during  the  voyage,  Clavering  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  were  rich  for  her  sake, 
that  he  might  place  her  in  the  station  she  was 
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qualified  to  adorn,  she  has  gladdened  his  heart 
with  her  joyous  laugh,  and  vowed  she  was  quite 
contented,  and  entertained  no  such  desire.  He 
has  assured  her  he  has  every  hope  that  the 
Baronet  will  use  his  interest  to  obtain  him  a 
lucrative  appointment,  which  she,  for  his  sake, 
is  glad  to  hear;  and  he  has  repeatedly  said  he 
anticipated  much  pleasure  in  showing  her  the 
noble  domain  of  his  ancestors 

On  the  morning  following  their  arrival  at 
Portsmouth  a  post-chaise  awaited  them  at  the 
entrance  of  their  hotel.  Numbers  of  idlers 
crowded  around  to  see  who  were  about  to  enjoy 
the  enviable  luxury  of  a  ride  in  the  dashing 
vehicle,  with  its  four  fine  spirited  horses  and  gay 
looking  po&uilions.  Officers  in  uniform  were 
strolling  to  parade,  groups  of  soldiers  following 
amid  the  usual  loungers  of  a  town.  Servants 
line  the  hall,  and  receive  largesse  with  bows  and 
curtesies.  Females  whisper  their  marvels  at  the 
beauty  of  the  lady,  and  their  admiration  of  the 
husband  as  they  enter  the  carriage.     Carolina's 
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stalwart  figure  claims  a  share  of  their  admiration 
as  finishing  the  strapping  of  portmanteaus,  he 
mounts  his  seat,  and  folding  his  arms  looks 
around  him,  the  liveliest  expression  of  satis- 
faction with  himself  and  everyone  else  illumining 
his  merry  features.  His  companion  bounds 
about  the  horses,  barking  lustily  his  delight  with 
terra  firma,  locomotion,  and  liberty. 

Crack  go  the  short  whips  of  the  postilions. 
Landlord,  landlady,  and  servants  bow  obse- 
quiously. Idlers  move  hastily  out  of  the  way ; 
the  fore-horses  are  restless ;  they  curvet,  tug,  and 
plunge,  but  at  length  yield  to  their  skilful 
guiders.  Little  boys  shout,  windows  are 
thronged,  horses  obey  the  rein,  and  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  fortified  town,  away 
rattles  the  chaise,  its  tenants  in  a  high  state  of 
pleasurable  excitement,  for  the  day  is  lovely, 
and  the  season  the  most  beautiful  of  the  year, — 
smiling  spring  bidding  a  lingering  farewell  to 
laugliing  summer. 

The  bridge  and  gates  are  passed;  and  soon 
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the  country  of  hill  and  dale  and  hedge-rows 
open  before  them.  On  their  right  glitters  the 
blue  expanse  of  the  English  Channel,  unruffled 
in  surface,  and  dotted  with  distant  white  sail, 
seeming  like  swans  floating  in  the  air,  sea  and 
sky  mingling  into  one  element. 

A  ride  in  a  post-chaise,  by  one's  self,  on  a  fine 
day,  through  merry  England,  with  its  succession 
of  pastures,  vales,  uplands,  and  hedgerows,  its 
relics  and  associations  of  past  ages,  is  glorious; 
but  with  one  we  love  beside  us,  partaking  at 
every  step  in  our  progress  of  our  enthusiasm  and 
delight,  what  pleasure  can  surpass  it?  Annie 
can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  she  is  again  in 
the  land  of  her  birth,  and.  by  the  side  of  the 
man  she  loves.  Novel  and  fresh  to  her,  yet 
dearly  though  dimly  remembered,  are  the  scenes 
that  now  meet  her  gaze,  as  they  whirl  over  the 
smooth  road ;  and  the  farther  they  advance  the 
more  she  is  convinced  that  lier  own  dear  England 
alone  can  present  such  pictures.  Clavering  stays 
the  carriage,  on  observing  a   bank   rich    with 
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primroses  and  violets.  He  alights,  gathers  a 
quantity  and  throws  them  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes 
sparkle  while  she  receives  these  modest  produc- 
tions of  her  native  soil  from  which  she  has  been 
so  long  an  exile,  and  again  and  again  expressing 
her  delight  she  inhales  the  fragrance  of  the  way- 
side flowers.  Now  they  dash  through  an  avenue 
of  horse-chesnut  trees  bending  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage  and  splendid  blossoms ;  then, 
by  the  side  of  meadows  where  the  daisy  and 
buttercup  mingling  with  the  emerald  green, 
recalled  to  Annie's  mind  the  happy  time  when 
she,  a  child,  wandered  through  similar  sunny 
meads  and  gathered  garlands  of  wild  flowers; 
and  then  they  pass  high  walls  crowned  with  ivy, 
above  which  peep  stately  trees  that  adorn  the 
magnificent  parks  with  which  the  land  abounds, 
where  deer  sport  in  joyous  freedom  or  rest  idly 
in  the  shade  of  venerable  oaks,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lordly  mansion  just  visible 
through  the  massy  gates.  Now,  by  cottages 
where  rosy-cheeked    children  gambol,  and  clean 
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white-capped  women  peer  through  the  jasmine- 
covered  windows;  now  by  comfortable  road-side 
inns,  where  the  jolly  farmer  smokes  his  pipe  on 
the  rustic  seat  in  the  porch,  whilst  his  shaggy 
pony  stands  by  patiently-  awaiting  his  master's 
pleasure.  Here  a  ruined  castk  strikes  the  eye, 
about  which  Clavering  has  a  tale  to  tell  to  the 
eager  listener  beside  him;  there  a  lake  where 
little  skiffs  are  propelled  by  happy  youths,  its 
shining  depths  reflecting  hill  and  dale  and  wood- 
land. Now,  they  move  along  roads  lined  with 
blackberry  bushes  and  rose  brambles,  and  on 
again  by  hedges  where  the  May  flower  blooms; 
more  mansions,  more  hills  are  passed,  then  enter- 
ing a  country  town  with  tasteful  cottages  on  the 
outskirts,  surrounded  with  flower  gardens  that 
scent  the  air  with  fragrance,  they  halt  at  a  fine 
hotel, — ^dinner,  fresh  horses,  the  same  soft  and 
varied  scenery, — and  on  again  with  speed  towards 
busy  London.  Villages  grow  more  numerous, 
market  carts,  waggons,  and  vehicles  of  all  des  - 
criptions  in  rapid  succession  mark  the  vicinity  of 
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a  great  city,  and  beneath  that  looming  cloud  of 
smoke  lies  the  mighty  Babel.  On,  on,  on! 
Night  approaches.*  Gas  lights  gleam  here  and 
there.  Long  rows  of  stately  dwellings  seem  to 
fly  by.  Throngs  of  people  are  moving  in 
every  direction,  shops  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
filled  with  wares  and  merchandize  of  all  kinds 
meet  the  eye.  Indescribable  noises,  occasioned 
by  the  blending  of  thousands  of  human  voices 
with  the  rattling  of  carriages  over  stony  streets, 
greet  the  ear, — and  Edmund  and  Annie 
Clavering  are  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Embowered  in  a  forest,  about  a  mile  from  Cla- 
vering  Park,  stood  a  neat  cottage,  tenanted  by 
the  widow  of  an  officer,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
pension,  enjoyed  a  small  annuity  bestowed  on 
her  by  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  for  superintend- 
ing a  school  wWch  he  had  charitably  founded. 
She  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Baronet,  and 
had,  at  his  desire,  prepared  apartments  to  ac- 
commodate himself  and  his  wife  for  a  short  pe- 
riod. The  lady,  Mrs.  Branbury,  received  Annie 
when  she  arrived,  with  kindness  that  at  once 
found  its  way  to  her  heart.  Her  beauty  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  widow,  and  she 
marvelled  no  longer  that  a  rich  and  respected 
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man  like  Sir  Edmund  should  leave  his  home,  to 
bring  back  with  him  so  rare  a  prize  to  share  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  domain. 

His  absence  had  been  set  dov/n  bj  jealous  ones 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  could  not  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  -  departure,  .as  a  ^certain  sign  of 
eccentricity,  and  the  He  v.  Heliogabalus  Smith 
had  received  on  behalf  of  the  absent  Baronet  a 
universe  of  sympathy. 

Sir  Edmund  leaving  Annie,  unsuspecting  and 
as  happy  as -mortal  could  be,  in  her  little  home, 
redolent  of  the  perfume"  of  woodbine  and  forest 
flowers,  departed  in  company  with  his  servant 
to  his  own  residence.  He  was  received  joyfully 
by  the  worthy  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Heliogabalus 
Smith,  and  found  everything  going  on  well  ; 
his  tenants  prosperous  and  satisfied.  Some  old 
people  he  had  cared  for  were  dead  ;  others  had 
improved  in  health.  The  adjoining  village  of 
Clavering — part  of  his  hereditary  domain — was 
in  a  thriving  condition  ;  small  sums  of  money 
having  been  lent  to  several  honest  tradesmen 
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and  others  in  difficulties,  which,  during  the  reign 
of  Gorgon  at  the  Hall,  had  threatened  to  over- 
whelm them.  Sir  Edmund  made  his  friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  also 
that  his  wife  knew  nothing  of  his  title  and  pos- 
sessions. That  he  was  happy,  the  clergyman 
soon  detected  by  his  cheerful  countenance  and 
elation  of  spirit  ;  and  he  entreated  the  Baronet 
to  let  him  have  a  sight  of  his  lady. 

"  Not  just  yet,  Sir,"  he  replied  ;  "when  she 
has  quite  recovered  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage, 
and  I  think  her  mind  is  prepared  for  the  change 
that  awaits  her,  I  will  introduce  her  to  you,  in 
my  own  peculiar  way,  and  at  my  own  time." 

Annie,  in  her  peaceful  retreat,  heard  nothing 
of  the  congratulations  that  reached  Clavering 
Hall  by  reason  of  the  owner's  return  ;  nor  did 
she  know  anything  of  a  projected  fete  that  was 
to  take  place  in  Clavering  Park,  to  which  she 
was  to  be  decoyed  by  the  arts  of  her  planning 
husband  and  his  companion  in  the  innocent  de- 
ception, the  Rev.  Heliogabalus  Smith,  supported 
by  the  trusty  Carolina. 
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In  a  secluded  dell  some  distance  from  the 
mansion,  surrounded  by  dark  fir  trees,  that  grew 
on  the  miniature  rocks  overhanging  its  sides, 
and  almost  veiling  it  from  the  sun,  had  been 
lately  built  a  small  cottage. 

To  this  retired  spot  Clavering  one  morning 
bent  his  steps.  He  descended  the  ravine,  and 
beheld  a  thin  line  of  blue  smoke  emerging  from 
the  rude  chimney  of  a  dwelling  partly  scooped 
out  of  the  rock.  He  made  as  little  noise  as  he 
could  in  stepping  along,  and  halted  pleased,  when 
he  observed  a  further  sign  that  life  and  peace 
were  there.  A  pretty  little  girl,  about  twelve 
years  old,  the  picture  of  health,  was  seated  on  a 
stone,  wdth  a  black  eat  reposing  in  her  lap, 
busily  engaged  in  plying  her  needle.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  a  blush  overspread  her  features 
when  she  observed  the  intruder.  She  arose ; 
and  her  companion  taking  flight,  seated  herself 
out  of  harm^s  way  in  the  middle  of  a  fir  tree. 

"Don^t  be  alarmed,  my  pretty  lass,"  said  a 
voice  the  tones  of  which  were  so  gentle  that  the 
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girl  curtsied  and  felt  quite  at  her  ease, — '^  how 
is  poor  Meg  ?" 

"She  be  very  sleep/'  returned  the  little 
maiden,  ''she  be  sitting  beside  the  fire  for  she's 
deadly  cold,  poor  body,  and  won't  go  and  sit  in 
the  sun;  the  port  wine  does  her  a  deal  of  good, 
sir,  she  ain't  talked  much  since  the  Baronet 
went, — only  talks  about  Am." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Clavering  pleased,  giving 
the  girl  a  shilling,  "and  go  in  and  ask  the  old 
woman  if  she  will  admit  a  gentleman  to  speak 
with  her." 

"  I  will,  sir,  but  I'm  afeard  she  won't.  She's 
very  cross  at  times,  and  says  she  won't  see  no- 
body but  the  master  when  he  comes;  she  says 
he's  such  a  pretty  man ;  I'm  sure  he  must  be 
that,  and  a  good  gentleman,  too,  to  build  my  poor 
grandmother  such  a  nice  place,  and  send  her 
good  food  as  well." 

"  Go,"  said  Clavering  to  the  girl,  who  now 
entered  the  cottage;  "what  delight,"  added  he 
to  himself,  "  will  not  Annie  take  in  tending  the 
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old  soul's  comforts-; ;  we  both,  owe  lier  some  grati- 
tude." 

In  a  few>  seconds  Sir  Edmund  recognized  the 
well-known  voice  of  the  crone  in  a  kind  of  remon- 
strance -with  her  granddaughter  for  disturbing  her. 
He  heard  a  noise  of  a  stick  several  times  on  the 
floor;  another  cat,  larger  than  the. other,  came 
to  the  doorway,  rai^d  its  back^  opened  its  large 
eyes,  and>  scampered  off  to  hide. 

The  little  messenger  not  returning  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  Olavering  entered  just  in  time  to 
protect  the  girl  from  a  feeble  stroke  of  the  old 
woman's  uplifted  stick,  as  in  a  grumbling  voice 
she  told  her  to  go  away,  and  not  bother  her 
about  visitors.  The  gipsy  in  her  red  cloak,  was 
seated  on  a  stool  by  a  wood  fire  that  cracked 
merrily  in  an  apartment  scrupulously  clean. 
Several  crooked  sticksysome  of  a  snake-like  form, 
stood  in  one  corner ;  and  two  or  three  black  wine 
bottles  were  ranged,  by  the  side  of  a  few  clean 
plates,  cups  and  saucers.  :  A  stuffed  owl,  that 
once,  in  life,  had  loved  the  gipsy,  stood  with  its 
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large  staring  ejes  on  a  perch  by  the  ceiling. 
The  old  crone,  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger 
let  fall  her  crutch,  and  with  a  long  spoon  began* 
stirring  some  broth  that  steamed  in  a  pot  on  the 
fire.  Not  recognizing  her  benefactor  by  reason 
of  her  dimness  of  sight,  and  the  light  not  falling 
upon  his  features,  she  looked  sullen.  The  little 
girl  whispered, — "  grandmother,  here  be  the  gen- 
tleman,— do  speak  to  him." 

"  I  shan't;"  murmured  the  old  hag  snappishly, 
and  she  took  a  sip  of  the  hot  broth. 

"Won't  you  welcome  me  to  England,  old 
Meg,"  said  Clavering. 

The  ^vithered  I'aceof  the  crone  became  suddenly 
of  an  ashy  colour ;  the  spoon  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  she  parted  with  her  bony  fingers  the 
straggling  white  hairs  from  her  forehead. 

"  My  crutch !  my  crutch !  Maggy,  girl,"  she 
croaked; — "give  me  my  crutch;  it's  him!  I 
know  it! — the  young  oak!  ha!  ha  !  I  can't  see 
him,  but  it  is  his  voice  !" 

The  girl   ran   forwards,    but  Clavering   had 
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reached  her  stick/  and  lifted  her  from  her  seat. 
The  gipsy  took  his  hand,  and  pulled  him  to  the 
door  with  no  little  strength. 

"  It  is  him!"  screamed  the  woman  when  she 
was  enabled  to  scan  his  features — "  ho!  ho !"  and 
she  tried  to  laugh,  though  the  sound  was  like  the 
croak  of  a  raven ;  but  her  face  wrinkled  into  an 
expression  of  intense  pleasure. 

'^  My  good  Meg!"  said  Sir  Edmund,  pressing 
her  yellow  fingers. 

"Where, — where  is  she  7^^  eagerly  asked 
the  woman  ;  "J  know;  I  know;  you  can't 
deceive  m^,"  she  added, — "the  pretty  fawn 
is  coming  to  see  the  poor  old  gipsy,  that  the 
old  gipsy  may  tell  her  how  much  she  loves  the 
lord  of  Clavering  Hall,  and  what  good  he's  done 
her !  Maggy  girl,  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
thank  Sir  Edmund  for  his  goodness  to  you^*  old 
withered  grandmother,  whom  all  the  world  for- 
sook, because  she  couldn't  help  herself;  and  who 
has  given  her  a  home  to  live  and  die  in ;  ha  1  ha ! 
I  said  the  lone  young  oak  should  not  be  left  to 
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pine  in  its  loneliness,  the  joung  rose  tree  shall 
twine  around  it,  and  they  shall  both  flourish 
together; — but  where  is  she  ?" 

"  She  is  not  far  off,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
come  to  see  you,  Meg.'\ 

"  Ah !  the  sight  of  her  will  do  good  to 
these  old  eyes  that  have  longed  to  see  her  many 
a  weary  day ! "  and  the  gipsy  croaked  her  joy, 
whilst  her  granddaughter  stood  by  sobbing,  with 
her  apron  to  her  eyes.  This  seemed  to  please 
old  Meg,  for  she  said  to  her  in  kinder  notes  than 
usual; — "I'm  not  going  to  be  cross  any  more; 
I  almost  thought  he'd  forgotten  me !  It  seems 
ten  years  since  I  saw  him ; — time's  so  long  with 
me!  I  shall  be  happy  now! — and  so  you're 
here!"  she  continued,  "ha!  ha!  and  you're  never 
going  to  forget  old  Meg?  but  where's  the  good 
black  man,  and  the  old  dog?  I  must  see  them 
too!" 

"  You  shall,  Meg,"  answered  Clavering  ;  "  but 
tell  me,  have  you  been  well  cared  for  ?  " 

"Yes,    oh,  yes  !   but   I've  been   very    cross 
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sometimes,,  ain't   I,:    Maggy  ?    but   I    couldn't 
help  it." 

"Well,  farewell,  good  Meg;  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  stiirhale-  and  hearty  ;  make  yourself  happy  ; 
I  shall  see  you  again  soon/' 

"And  she  ?- " 

"  Will  visit  you  before  long,  rest  assured.'* 

Clavering  ascended  the  rugged  path  that  led 
from  the  gipsy's  retreat.  The  old  woman  leaned 
on  her  crutch  and  looked  wistfully  after  him. 
The  two  black  cats,  her  companions  and  chief 
solace,  walked  cautiously  towards  her,  one 
climbed  to  her  shoulder  and  sat  thereon ;  the 
other  rubbed  her  back  against  her  cloak  ;  whikt 
Maggy  curtesied  whenever  Clavering  looked 
round  and  waved  his  hand  in  adieu. 

A  few  days  after  his  interview  with  the  gipsy 
woman,  Clavering  informed  his  wife  that  the 
Baronet  was  pleased  at  his  return,  and  would 
use  his  influence  to  further  his  wishes. 

"  What  gratifies  me  most,  Annie,"  said  Sir 
Edmund,  when  he  had  communicated  this  intel- 
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ligence  to  her  delighted  ear, — "is,  that  he  en- 
tertains a  strong  desire  to  see  you  at  the  Hall, 
and  I  promised  him  I  would  introduce  you  on 
Wednesday  next,  a  week  hence." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Annie,  greatly  surprised  ; — 
"  do  you  suppose  he  will  receive  me  gladly, 
Edmund  ?  has  he  mentioned  nothing  in  disap- 
probation of  your  marriage  ?  " 

''  Quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you  ;  you  will 
receive  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  you  expect. 
One  thing,  however,  I  must  tell  you,  Annie,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  much  of  your  society 
in  the  interval,  as  I  have  some  matters  of  busi- 
ness to  transact  for  the  Baronet,  requiring  im ' 
mediate  attention." 

When  the  day  appointed  for  her  introduction 
arrived,  Annie  heard,  with  regret,  that  she 
would  have  to  proceed  to  the  Hall  under  the 
escort  of  Carolina,  as  Clavering  informed  her  he 
had  promised  to  be  there  early  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


At  the  liour  named  Carolina,  grave  and  stately 
in  demeanour,  with  a  chain  and  gold  seals — 
presents  from  his  grateful  mistress — depending 
from  his  watch  pocket,  awaited  the  appearance 
of  his  lovely  charge  at  the  door  of  her  cottage. 
Annie  soon  stepped  forth.  She  was  arrayed 
very  simply,  but  with  a  taste  that  was  natural 
to  her,  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  and  small  cot- 
tage bonnet.  A  light  shawl  sat  gracefully  on 
her  finely  moulded  shoulders.  Carolina  could 
hardly  reply  to  her  questions  as  they  walked 
along  ;  he  was  so  engrossed  in  thinking  of  the 
astounding    coming    surprise.     The   blackbird, 
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delighted  with  the  genial  day,  and  his  retreat 
amid  the  dark  recesses  of  the  holly  groves 
that  lined  the  forest  road,  poured  forth  his 
rich  mellow  note,  entrancing  the  fair  pedes- 
trian, who  motioned  to  the  negro  to  stop 
while  she  listened.  They  pass  a  residence, 
enclosed  in  carefully  tended  grounds,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  tall 
trees,  the  entrance  to  Clavering  Park  and  its 
lordly  hall  appears. 

The  sound  of  distant  music  startles  Annie. 
The  black  smiled  meaningly,  when  his  mistress 
came  again  to  a  sudden  stand  still,  and  clasped 
her  hands  in  evident  amazement. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  she  in- 
quired of  her  attendant. 

"What,  Missie  ?"  inquired  Carolina,  pre- 
tending not  to  comprehend  her. 

"  There,   there ! — you    surely   observe  some- 
thing   different    from    usual,     Carolina,"    said 
Annie,   pointing  to   the   massive   gates    before 
her,  which  were  decorated  lavishly  with  bright 
R  2 
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flowers  in  festoons,  surmounted  by  an  immense 
wreath  of  the  gems  of  the  season,  whilst  num- 
bers of  smaller  wreaths  adorned  the  pillars,  in- 
termixed with  boughs  of  laurels  and  ivy. 

"Surely,"  observed  Annie,  bewildered,  "Ed- 
mund has  mistaken  the  day  ;  there  must  be 
company  ;  hark  !  the  music  !" 

"  All  right,  Missie  ;  dis  me  know  am  de  day  ; 
no  be  alarmed  ;  keep  up  courage,  Missie  ;  Ba- 
ronet no  doubt  glad  to  see  him  broder  ;  p'raps 
gib  feast  welcome  him  lady, —  gib  feast  in  honour 
ob  em  bofe.  I  hab  seen  de  Baronet ;  him  bery 
nice  gembleman,  bery  much  like  your  husband, 
my  Massa  ;  him  ask  me  'bout  you,  and  didn't 
dis  man  tell  him  deal ! " 

"  Oh  !  that  Edmund  were  here  !  He  did  not 
lead  me  to  expect  there  would  be  company  at  the 
house  ;  he  bade  me  dress  simply.  I  am  not 
habited  for  the  occasion.  Carolina,  can  I  not 
linger  about  the  forest  whilst  you  seek  my  hus- 
band, and  beg  him  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

"Pray    don't    say  dat,   Ma'rm;    Massa    tell 
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me  dat,  whateber  me  see,  or  jou  see,  we  must 
come,  and  no  go  back,  or  he  feel  bery  sorry ;  he 
say  you  gib  your  word  to  come,  and  he  know  you 
keep  it  at  any  risk;  besides  Massa  say  to  me, 
Car'lina,  you,  Missie,  look  bery  much  more  pretty 
in  de  plain  white  dress,  widout  single  bit  of 
ornament  dan  any  lady  dressed  out  in  fallals  and 
diamons/' 

"  Dear  Edmund ! "  whispered  Annie  to  herself, 
her  eyes  brightening  under  the  secure  possession 
of  his  love;  "Well,  Carolina,  keep  near  me. 
Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  house?"  she  en- 
quired, feeling  her  heart  beat  quickly  at  the 
thought  of  the  introduction  to  the  Baronet  and 
his  gay  company. 

The  massive  gates  were  slowly  opened  by  a 
well-dressed  porter,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two 
ruddy  children,  whom  she  held  by  the  hand,  and 
who  were  also  decorated  with  flowers,  saluted  the 
new  comers  with  bows  and  respectful  salutations. 

A  gentleman  of  portly  and  fashionable  exterior, 
wearing  a  white  neckerchief,  stood  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  gate.  He  lifted  his  hat  as  Annie 
entered;  whilst  she  tremblingly  acknowledged 
the  courtesy  and  put  down  her  veil. 

"Egad!  she  is  divine! "  ejaculated  instinctively 
the  portly  gentleman. 

The  music  ceased ;  myriads  of  singing  birds 
among  the  luxuriant  foliage  carried  on  the  con- 
cert. The  rooks  on  the  lofty  trees  cawed  loudly, 
flying  from  nest  to  nest;  lambs  skipped  over  the 
meadows  bleating;  deer  bounded  across  the  path 
and  sought  cooler  shades. 

The  portly  gentleman,  when  the  gates  were 
closed,  again  came  forward  towards  Annie,  bow- 
ing courteously,  his  lively  eyes  sparkling  with 
evident  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Annie,  con- 
fused, returned  his  salutation  with  a  graceful 
bend,  which  she,  however,  imagined  was  palpably 
awkward. 

"  Missie  blabbering,"  broke  in  Carolina, — 
"  dis  am  Massa's  friend,  de  Reberend  Gobbleus 
Smiff." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  portly  gentleman  good 
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humouredlj,  "  don't  make  my  name  worse  than 
it  is;-— 'Heliogabalus  Smith,  Madam,  at  your 
humble  service." 

*'  Massa  Smiff  will  'souse  me,  but  me  hab 
orders,  Missie,  to  gib  you  to  de  charge  ob  dis 
gentleman." 

Annie  for  a  moment  seemed  surprised,  and 
looked  at  the  reverend  gentleman  as  if  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Madam,"  returned  he  gravely,  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  Edmund  Clavering's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  he  has  entrusted  me  with  the  agree- 
able office  of  escorting  his  beautiful  wife, — 
pardon  me!  Madam, — to  the  mansion,  where  he 
will  meet  us  to  receive  you  under  his  own 
charge;  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  place  yourself 
for  the  present,  under  my  protection." 

Annie  feeling  more  assured,  yet  with  some 
appearance  of  bashfulnes,  accepted  the  arm  of 
the  clergyman,  who  was  ruminating  as  to  where 
such  an  angel  could  have  been  found ;  and  he  no 
longer  wondered  that  Sir  Edmund  had  travelled 
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SO  far  to  fetch  her.  He  felt  proud  of  his  charge, 
and  chuckled  at  the  surprise  awaiting  several  of 
his  fair  friends,  and  their  match-making  mothers, 
-who  were  taking  part  in  the  fete  now  held  at 
Clavering  Hall. 

Emerging  from  a  shady  grove  of  chesnuts, 
they  entered  a  shrubbery,  enclosing  an  extensive 
green,  where  arose  two  magnificent  oriental  plane 
trees,  having* a  rustic  seat  round  each  trunk.  A 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  there, 
in  animated  conversation,  as  they  passed.  Among 
them  was  a  certain  lady,  of  Sir  Edmund's  ac- 
quaintance, with  her  four  daughters,  each  of 
whom  was  speculating  on  the  probability  of  his 
having  a  heart  unfettered  in  his  bosom;  for  his 
marriage  was,  as  yet,  secret,  or  known  only  to 
a  few  confidential  persons,  including  the  Rev. 
Heliogabalus  Smith,  who,  on  his  way  towards 
the  gate  t^  meet  his  friend's  wife,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  ready  wit  in  answering 
many  inquisitive  questions  from  the  troublesome 
ladies  by  the  plane  trees. 
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The  four  ladies,  with  their  red  faced  mother, 
who  had  through  a  long  life  used  every  endeavour 
to  make  her  complexion  (against  its  nature)  pale, 
were  in  lively  discourse  with  their  diminutive 
father,  and  his  son,  a  tall  good-looking  youth,  as 
Mr.  Smith  with  Annie,  followed  by  the  negro, 
crossed  the  lawn. 

"Who's  that,  I  wonder?"  exclaimed  the  eldest 
of  the  daughters,  verging  upon  thirty. 

"Wh.,  indeed!"  chimed  in  the  second 
daughter,  scornfully. 

"  How  miserably  she's  dressed!"  observed  the 
third,  surveying  her  own  rich  satin  attire,  be- 
decked with  costly  jewels. 

"  Some  poor  relation  of  Mr  Smith's,  I  opine," 
said  the  diminutive  sire,  elevating  a  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glass,  and  indulging  in  a  long  stare, 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  tvhatever 
remarks  the  dress  might  call  forth,  the  figure  of 
the  lady  admitted  of  no  ill-natured  criticism. 

The  brother,  fearing  no  rivalry  like  his  sisters, 
and  accustomed  to  attach  little  importance  to 
R  5 
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dress,  provided  a  fine  face  or  splendid  figure 
were  displayed,  could  not  suppress  his  admira- 
tion when  Annie's  countenance  became  visible, 
as  she  turned  it  a  moment  in  their  direction. 

"Isn't  she  magnificent!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Isn't  she  gorgeous!  What  a  splendid  neck ! 
'Gad,  she  walks  like  a  queen !" 

"  Loftus,  you're  stupidly  romantic,  and  think 
every  hoyden,  with  a  milk-and-water  face,  a 
beauty,"  chimed  in  the  three  elder  sisters  ;  but 
the  youngest  of  the  four,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  other  members  of  her  family,  agreed  with 
her  brother. 

"  You  may  think  as  you  like,"  remarked  the 
brother  ;  "but,  if  she  is  not  already  married,  I 
shouldn't  be  much  surprised  at  her  soon  being 
so.  They  say  the  baronet  has  great  taste  in 
female  beauty." 

The  fans  went  to  work  in  spite  of  the  cool 
breezes  that  played  with  the  ioliage  of  the 
oriental  plants  ;  the  mother  elevated  her  sky- 
ward nose  some  few  degrees;  the  faces  of  the 
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elder  sisters  underwent  various  contortions  of 
expression;  and  the  young  one  laughed  and 
enjoyed  the  fun. 

"And  I  do  declare/'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
ladies,  catching  sight  of  Carolina,  whom  she 
recollected  to  have  seen  with  the  baronet  before 
he  went  abroad,  "  there  is  Sir  Edmund's  black 
man !  I  wonder  Sir  Edmund  should  take  such 
a  fancy  to  that  disagreeable  Mr  Smith,  and 
allow  his  servant  to  attend  him  and  his  poor 
relation." 

Unconscious  of  the  pleasant  observations,  made 
at  their  expense  by  the  party  seated  round  the 
plane  trees,  they  continued  their  way.  Merry 
groups  were  seen  wherever  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  grounds ;  and  everything  -bespoke  happi- 
ness and  rejoicing.  The  music  sounded  louder  ; 
and  the  hum  of  human  voices,  mingled  with  the 
joyous  laughter  of  children,  arose  from  behind  a 
grove  of  thickly-foliaged  oaks,  flanked  by 
impenetrable  shrubs.  A  walk  through  a 
tortuous  path  at  length  revealed  so  attractive 
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a  sight  that  Annie  lost   all  thought  of  fear  in 
her  feelings  of  admiration. 

Before  her  rose  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Claverings,  with  its  turrets  backed  by  a  clear 
and  cloudless  sky,  disclosing,  by  its  venerable 
appearance,  and  some  decayed  towers  that  once 
formed  a  portion  of  the  main  building,  the  re- 
mains of  former  grandeur.  Several  windows, 
opening  to  the  lawn,  were  filled  with  company, 
who  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  fete  and  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  a  brass  band  stationed  on 
the  lawn,  where  numerous  children  of  the  guests 
were  dancing  round  a  maypole,  amid  gleesome 
shouts  and  laughter. 

Here,  one  party  of  gentlemen  were  engaged  at 
bowls;  there,  another  practising  archery  in  com- 
pany with  ladies:  and,  in  every  direction, 
servants  of  the  baronet's  were  darting  to  and  fro 
bearing  trays  with  refreshments. 

"  This  is  truly  England  I"  exclaimed  Annie, 
her  eyes  glancing  kindly  upon  t'le  rosy-cheeked 
children.     "  This  is  a  delightful  scene!     It  is, 
ndeed,  an  agreeable  surprise!" 
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"  Yes,  madam,"  returned  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, "  the  Baronet,  though  a  great  traveller,  is 
truly  English  in  his  tastes  and  predilections, 
and  wishes  all  around  him  to  have  their  full 
share  of  enjoyment.  He  loves  to  hear  the 
joyous  laugh  of  youthful  innocence,  and  to  see 
the  smile  that  tells  ^f  a  contented  mind.  He 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  good  old  English 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  would  be  glad  if  the 
cold  stoicism,  that  unfortunately  too  much  pre- 
vails in  certain  classes  of  society,  was  exchanged 
for  the  good  old  virtue — enthusiasm.  It  is  too 
much  the  fasliion  in  what  is  termed  polite  society 
to  suppress  emotion." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  sir,"  remarked  Annie,  "  I 
shall  be  ever  without  the  cold  pale  of  fashion." 

Whilst  noticing  with  delight  the  evolutions  of 
the  infant  dancers,  and  listening  to  the  music 
that  awoke  echoes  in  the  shady  groves,  Annie 
observed  with  half  merriment  and  half  wonder, 
a  little  old  livery  servant,  who  was  hastily  bear- 
ing a  tray  of  ices  from  group  to  group,  to  start 
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suddenly  as  he  neared  her,  whilst  his  face 
underwent  some  singular  changes  expressing 
astonishment. 

Carolina  observing  the  effect  the  appearance 
of  his  mistress  had  upon  the  old  servant,  walked 
gently  towards  him,  and  whispered  a  few  words. 
The  old  man  nodded  his  head,  and  giving  one 
more  glance  at  Annie,  managed  to  move  his 
trembling  limbs  to  a  tent  where  stood  an  ex- 
tensive table  covered  with  viands  and  delicacies. 
"If  that  be  A^r,"  he  muttered  as  he  passed 
along,  "  then  never  since  I've  been  sarvant  of 
the  Barony,  has  there  been  sich  a  grand  creature 
in  this  domain !  Lor' !  what  a  flurry  she's  put 
me  into !  She  came  on  me  like  a  wision !  " — and 
down  went  his  tray  upon  the  table  shaking  the 
glasses  violently. 

"  Dat  funny  man,  missie,  dat  seem  so  wonder- 
struck  wid  my  lubly  lady,  am  a  berry  nice  little 
man,  de  oldest  sarbant  ob  de  house;  been  here 
eber  since  little  mite  of  a  child,  him  Missa 
Groby!  '   He    no    doubt    startled   to  see   such 
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pretty  lady  walking  wid  Eeberend  Gobbleus 
Smiff/' 

"  My  good  fellow !  "  interruped  the  clergyman, 
enjoying  secretly  the  misnomer,  "  do  endeavour 
to  learn  English, — my  name  is  Heliogabalus." 

"  Yes,  saar,  beg  pardon,  me  tink  me  hab  it 
now,  —  He-lies-and-gobble-us,'^  said  Carolina, 
grinning. 

"  Out  man !  worse  and  worse !  "  returned  the 
reverend  gentleman,  barely  able  to  suppress  a 
hearty  laugh. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  breath  of  air  played 
with  the  flowers  around  the  May-pole,  and 
rustled  amongst  the  leaves  and  roses  that  formed 
a  large  wreath  surmounting  all. 

Annie's  attention  was  attracted  towards  it. 
It  reminded  her  of  the  memorials  she  had  hung 
on  the  elm  tree,  in  another  land,  in  honour  of 
the  wanderer  she  loved.  Mr.  Smith  observed 
that  she  changed  countenance. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  with  much  solicitude  in 
his  manner,  "  I  fear  you  are  not  well?  " 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  '^but  can  you  not 
perceive  my  husband  amongst  the  company? " 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  •  Mr.  Smith,  taking  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  parties  moving  about  the 
gay  parterres,  or  thronging  the  conservatories, 
where  flowers  of  rare  exotics  were  -seen  depend- 
ing from  lattice- wark,  or  spreading  out  their  rich 
colours  of  green  and  gold. 

Just  then  a  tame  fawn  trotted  along,  and 
halting  by  Annie,  looked  lovingly  into  her  face. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spotted  creature,  and  surround- 
ing its  swelling  throat  was  a  wreath  of  artificial 
flowers.  Again  Annie  thought  of  the  elm  tree, 
and  looked  eagerly  around  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  who  held  her  undivided  heart. 

Full  of  conjectures  and  wondering  when  she 
should  behold  the  object  of  her  thoughts,  Annie 
was  led  by  Mr.  Smith  to  a  private  entrance  in 
the  mansion,  where  the  reverend  gentleman, 
with  many  regrets,  couched  in  courtly  phrase,  at 
being  compelled  to  part  with  his  fair  companion, 
consigned  her  to  the  care  of  several   waiting 
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women,  from  one  of  whom  Annie  received  a  note, 
which  on  being   conducted  to  a  handsome  apart- 
ment she  opened,  and  read  as  fallows : — 
"  My  dear  Wife, 

"  The  Baronet  entreats  you  to  be  present  at  a 
banquet  to  be  given  this  evening  to  a  few  select 
friends.  Suitable,  dresses  await  your  choice, 
which  the  attendants  will  exhibit  for  your  ap- 
proval. I  shall  be  with  you  shortly,  and  will 
introduce  you  to  the  Baronet,  who  is  very  anxious 
to  she  you — Yours,  Edmund," 

Eefreshments  were  brought  to  the  wondering 
girl ;  and  presently  a  variety  of  rich  -dresses  were 
shown  to  her.  After  some  hesitation  she  made 
choice  of  the  simplest, — a  plain  white  satin. 
Then  a  jewel  case  was  produced,  from  which  one 
of  her  attendants  took  a  wreath  composed  of 
emerals,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  saying  that  her 
master  had  requested  she  would  Wear  it  in  the 
evening.  Kesigning  herself  to  her  fate  she  per- 
mitted the  women  to  adorn  her  person,  and  when 
her  toilet  was  completed  she  threw  herself  upon 
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a  couch,  having  dismissed  her  attendants,  and 
ruminated  upon  ^the  circumstances  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 

A  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  her  husband,  who  flew  towards  his  wife,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  apologising  for  having 
been  so  long  absent,  and  complimenting  her  on 
her  dazzling  appearance. 

"  Edmund,'*  returned  she,  "  your  approbation 
is  my  heart's  desire, — your  love  is  my  life;  but 
I  would  rather  not  appear  before  your  brother 
in  this  costly  attire,  lest  he  should  deem  me 
extravagant." 

"  Let  no  thought  of  that  kind  trouble  you, 
Annie ;  but  come,  I  wish  to  show  you  the  prospect 
from  the  Eagle  tower." 

They  crossed  several  apartments  till  they  came 
to  a  door  in  a  massive  stone  buttress,  which  on 
being  opened  disclosed  a  staircase.  Mounting 
this  they  emerged  on  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
where  a  vast  expanse  of  park,  hill,  dale,  and 
river,  broke  upon  their  view,  whilst  the  sound 
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of  voices  and  the  strain  of  music  arising  from 
below  added  enchantment  to  the  scene. 

"  Should  not  the  master  of  this  domain  be 
proud  of  his  wealth,  and  his  broad  lands  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  paradise,  my  Annie  ?"  said 
Clavering,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  prospect,  ex- 
pressing in  enthusiastic  terms  her  admiration. 

"  He  should  indeed  be  so,"  replied  Annie, 
entranced  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape; 
"  and  no  doubt  he  is." 

"  But,"  continued  Clavering,  "  he  was  not 
happy  when  first  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
heritage.  The  homage  paid  to  rank  and  wealth 
banished  not  the  lonely  feeling  that,  amidst  all, 
pervaded  his  breast." 

"Unhappy  was  he?^^  inquired  Annie  with 
evident  interest. 

•*So  much  so,  that  he  could  find  no  rest. 
Memories  of  other  lands,  though  less  bright  than 
his,  occupied  his  thoughts,  which  were  ever 
leading  him  beyond  the  ocean,  where  indeed  the 
finger  of  destiny  pointed." 
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"All!  did  he  love  then?"  questioned  Annie; 
had  India  -one  trusting  heart  that  beat  but  for 
his  return?  I  cannot  understand  that,  for  you, 
Edmund,  forsook  your  home  for  me ! " 

"And,^*  continued  he,  speaking  slowly  and 
tenderly,  as  holding  one  of  her  hands  he  lo  oked 
upon  her  fair  countenance, — "  though  he  busied 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  render  easier  the  lot 
of  his  tenantry, ---though  he  purged  his  estate 
of  many  abuses — though  every  hour  brought 
its  fitting  employment,  he  experienced  a  sense  of 
desolation  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off." 

Ah ! "  said  Annie,  forgetting  the  scene  in  the 
interest  excited  by  a  tale^o  similar  to  her  own; 
"  then  he  left  England,  and  went  to  fetch  his 
bride  ?  Wher^  is  she,  Edmund  ?  Is  she  kind- 
hearted  and  good  ?  " 

"  He  went,  as  you  say  f  love  lent  him  wings; 
he  found  her  what  he^  hoped  she  was.  She  had 
loved  him  truly,  and  cherished  the  passion  within 
her  own  breast.  He  married  her ;  but  for  certain 
reasons  of  his  own  he  has  kept  the  marriage 
secret  to  this  hour." 
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"And  are  they  happy?"  inquired  Annie  inno- 
cently; yet  there  was  a  strange  feeling  at  her 
heart, 

"  Most  happy,"  returned  he,  ''as we  are;  but 
will  not  my  Annie  feel  some  degree  of  envy  on 
beholding  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  lot  is  so 
different  to  her  own  ?  " 

"Envy  !"  replied  Annie,  with  a  slight  smile  ; 
"  no,  I  shall  love  her,  if  she  rejects  not  the  com- 
panionship of  one  like  me," 

"  She  is  like  yourself,  Annie  ;  unworldly  and 
innocent." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  admire  her  then?  " 

"  And  as  simple  in  her  manners  ;  it  is  that 
quality  that  causes  her  husband,  with  all  his 
pride  and  impetuosity  of  character,  to  think  her 
so  irresistible  and  winning." 

"  And  she  loves  him  truly  ?"  inquired  Annie. 

"I  thinh  she  does,"  returned  Clavering,  a 
meaning  smile  playing  upon  his  lips  ;  "  you  love 
me^  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  of  that  you  are  well  assured,  Edmund  ; 
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but  what  has  that  to  do  with  her  ?  I  am  speak- 
ing of  her^ 

"  And  I  also,  Annie,"  said  her  husband. 

Clavering  pressed  Annie  closer  to  his  heart 
and  whispered,  "my  wife — my  wife — my  dar- 
ling wife  ! " 

There  was  a  singular  expression  upon  her 
husband's  countenance  when  he  gave  vent  to 
these  endearing  terms,  which  Annie  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  ;  she  thought  his  words  were  am- 
biguous ;  she  pondered  an  instant,  her  face  losing 
its  slight  colour. 

"  Annie,"  resumed  he  quickly,  "  I  told  you 
the  disconsolate  man  left  his  patrimony — left 
this  beauteous  spot,  and  crossed  the  seas." 

She  spoke  not,  but  sciutinized  his  features  ; 
conflicting  feelings  seemed  to  agitate  her  bosom. 

"  To  India,  was  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

Clavering  looked  somewhat  confused,  as  he 
perceived  a  gleam  of  the  truth  was  breaking 
upon  her  mind  ;  he  began  to  fear  she  might  not 
support  the  discovery. 
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"  Edmund,  speak,"  she  exclaimed  ;  '*  tell  me, 
went  your  brother  to  India  ? " 

"He  did,"  returned  he  ;  "mj  brother  went  to 
India  ;  but  Annie,  you  are  faint  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;"  and  she  grasped  his  hands  firmly. 

"  You  knoAv,"  said  he,  "  how  tenderly  I  love 
you  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  ;  "but  what  do  your 
mysterious  words  imply  ?" 

"Does  this  breeze  refresh  you  ?"  he  inquired, 
as  a  gentle  zephyr  blew  upon  her  cheeks,  playing 
with  her  hair  that  hung  in  clusters  beneath  the 
wreath  of  gems. 

"  It  does,  my  husband." 

"And  do  you  feel  strong,  Annie?" 

"  Yes." 

^'  You  half  suspect  ? " 

"I  feel  strangely;  why  do  you  not  speak? 
Did  your  brother  return  from  India  ?" 

"  Have  patience,  my  sweet  girl.  Have  you 
to  day  noticed  nothing  singular,  no  arrangement 
about  these  grounds  that  calls  to  your  mind  a 
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particular  circumstance  in  your  own  young  life?'^ 

^'No,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  What  did  you.  hang  upon -the  old  elm  tree, 
Annie?"  -  . 

"  Oh  1  I  see  it  T'  she  exclaimed,  "  the  wreath, 
Edmund  ;  yes,  yes,  wreaths  every  where  !  and 
it  is  a  wreath  of  jewels  I  now  wear  !'' 

"  Then  can  you'  draw  no  conclusion  from  this 
attempt  to  do  honour  to  my  wife,: — to  please  her 
with  recollections  that  were  dear  to  her  ?  An- 
nie," he  continued,  bending  on  one  knee,  "  for- 
give me  this  deceit  !  I  have  no  brother  ! 
Morton  died  in  India  !  All  you  behold  is  yours  ! 
You  are  mistress  of  this  domain, —  my  own  dear 
wife, —  and/, — I  am  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  !" 

Annie's  countenance  became  pale  and  death- 
like. At  length  her  feelings  found  utterance, 
and  she  flung  herself  upon  her  husband's  breast 
and  sobbed  hysterically.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  words  are  too  feeble  to  express 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  ;  for  some  time  they 
were  silent,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
tears,  bnt  they  were  tears  of  joy. 
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In  the  after  part  ot  the  day,  when  these  fer- 
vent emotions  had  subsided,  and  both  were  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  composure.  Sir  Edmund 
Clavering  and  his  beautiful  bride  appeared  to- 
gether upon  the  lawn.  The  news  quickly  spread, 
and  congratulations  poured  in  on  every  side  ; 
and  so  sweetly  did  Annie  play  her  part,  re- 
assured by  her  husband's  presence,  and  this  new 
proof  of  his  affection,  that  even  the  disappointed 
ones  could  find  no  room  to  vent  their  displeasure, 
and  the  lady  and  her  daughters,  in  spite  of  any 
secret  chagrin,  which  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
conceal,  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Lady 
Clavering  looked  well  suited  to  her  station. 
Every  one  was  delighted  with  the  new  mistress 
of  Clavering  Hall,  who  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  of  charming  and  fascinating  every  heart. 

At  evening,  when  the  venerable  trees,  ever- 
greens, and  flowers  relapsed  into  shade,  the 
painted  windows  of  the  banquet-hall  gleamed 
with  light :  a  select  party  of  guests  were  seated 
round  the  festive  board,  presided  over  by  Sir 
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Edmund  and  Lady  Clavering.  The  statues  of 
the  baronet's  ancestors  seemed  to  cast  off  the 
stern  aspect  which  had  clouded  their  features 
since  the  death  of  the  last  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  assume  a  look  of  content.  The  portraits 
which  adorned  the  oaken  panels  appeared  to 
grow  more  life-like,  and  to  smile  on  the  company. 
The  prevailing  feeling  of  happiness  irradiated 
the  chamber,  dispersed  its  settled  gloom,  and 
made  Clavering  Hall  once  more  the  scene  of 
refined  enjoyment. 

Carolina  stood  behind  his  mistress's  chair, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height :  there  was  that  in 
his  demeanour,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  eye, 
which  told  that  one  of  the  most  earnest  desires 
of  his  life  was  gratified.  Groby  moved  with 
agility  to  and  fro,  uncorking  the  champagne  and 
performing  all  his  duties  with  singular  alacrity, 
but  unable  to  help  stealing  many  an  admiring 
glance  at  his  mistress. 

Lady  Clavering,  so  suddenly  installed  into 
lier  new  dignity,  felt  at  no  loss  amidst  the 
assembled  guests.     Her  delighted  husband  saw 
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with  pride  that  she  was  as  much  at  home  and  at 
ease  on  the  present  occasion  as  when  she  pre- 
sided at  the  tea-table  in  the  humble  cottage  in 
Canada. 

In  bumpers  of  Burgundy,  the  healths  of  Sir 
Edmund  and  Lady  Clavering  were  repeatedly 
drunk;  and  never,  in  the  days  of  the  former 
lords  of  the  mansion,  had  the  hall  contained  so 
happy  a  company. 

Carolina  vowed  that,  on  that  memorable 
evening,  he  distinctly  saw  a  smile  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Ghilderic;  "and 
no  wonder,"  said  he,  "  for  he  must  hab  a  heart 
ob  stone  if  he  didn't  smile,  when  he  see  ebery 
body  about  him  so  bery  happy ;  as  for  his  Missie 
Lady  Clabbering,  dare  neber  was  in  dat  hall 
before  in  all  the  olden  time,  nor  neber  would  be, 
as  long  as  dat  hall  stood,  such  anoder  lubby  lady 
as  his  missie,  his  massa's  bootiful  wife ;  and  God 
bless  dem  bofe  1"  he  added,  "  as  long  as  dey  lib." 

When  all  was  still,  and  the  guests  had  left 
the  joyous  couple  to  themselves,  then  it  was  that 
Annie — Lady  Clavering — fell  at  her  husband's 
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feet  and  prayed  to  Heaven  that  she  might  do 
honour  to  her  new  estate. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  five  years  after  the  above  events,  in  the 
grounds  of  Clavering  Hall,  might  have  been 
observed  a  black  servant  leading  a  Shetland 
pony,  ridden  by  a  beautiful  child  about  four 
years  old.  He  was  habited  in  a  crimson  velvet 
dress,  with  a  hat  of  the  same  colour,  surmounted 
by  a  drooping  feather.  The  noble  features  of 
the  Claverings  were  marked  in  his  infant  face. 

"  Now,  Carry,"  said  the  boy,  "  do  take  me  to 
^ee  poor  Sambo's  monument;  I  havn't  seen  it 
this  summer." 

"Yes,  Massa  Edmund;  we  must  turn  down 
dis  way,  we  shall  reach  de  willow  trees  and  de 
water  whare  it  is  sooner  dan  we  should  by  going 
trough  de  cedar  walk.  Hah!  Massa  Eddy," 
continued  the  black  man,  turning  the  pony  in 
another  direction,  "  me  got  many  nice  story  to 
tell  you  'bout  dat  poor  dog,  when  you  get  little 
older ;  he  was  a  kinder  animal  dan  most  human 
beings  dat  caress  him.     I  can't  think   ob  de 
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scenes  your  fader  and  I  gone  trough  *long  wid 
dat  good  dog,  widout  I  let  fall  a  tear  or  two ;  he 
was  a  mighty  fine  creatur,  but  he  die  ob  ole  age ; 
and  we  must  all  die  too ;  and  dis  bit  grey  whisker 
tell  you  w^on^t  hab  ole  Carry  many  years,  Massa 
Eddy." 

The  poor  boy  was  affected;  Carolina  heard 
him  sob,  and  turned  towards  him.  The  little 
heir  of  Clavering  Hall  threw  his  arms  around 
the  black  man's  neck,  and  cried,  "  Carry  shall 
never  die;  Carry  is  not  a  dog." 

The  negro,  looking  upon  his  little  charge  with 
a  feeling  of  idolatry,  led  the  pony  over  the  sward, 
and  entered  a  grove  of  elms,  soon  after  they  came 
to  a  small  lake,  one  bank  of  which  was  overhung 
with  drooping  willows.  Beneath  two  mournful 
looking  trees  stood  a  monument,  on  which  was 
sculptured  the  effigy  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

"  Dare  it  is,"  said  Carolina,  choked  with  rising 
emotion,  as  he  led  the  pony  to  the  brink  of  the 
water. 

"  Was  poor  Sambo  as  big  as  he's  made  there?" 

asked  the  boy. 

s  5 
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"  Oh !  deal  bigger,  Massa  Eddy,"  said  Caro- 
lina, whose  imagination  magnified  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  old  companion's  size. 

"  Eead  me  what  it  says.  Carry — there,"  said 
the  boy,  pointing  to  an  inscription  in  front  of 
the  monument,  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  flowers 
carved  upon  the  stone,  and  which  ran  thus : — - 

Hic    Jacet 
Sambo  ; 
Gratissimo  Magistro, 

NULLUS    FiDIOR, 

Qui  Comiti  Diu  Frobato, 

Hoc  Monumentum 

Erexit. 

Sambo  Mort:     Dec.  24th,  1840. 

"  Dat's  Latin,  I  cannot  read  dat,  you  must 
ask  fader,  Massa  Eddy.  T  will  tell  you  pretty 
well  what  it  means :  '  here  lies  poor  Sambo,  de 
bery  best  dog  as  eber  was  in  the  world.' "  Then 
after  a  pause  he  added,  "  Come,  Massa  Eddy,  de 
bery  sight  ob  de  poor  creatur  looking  so  kind, 
wid  his  poor  tongue  out,  as  he  used  to  look  when 
I  talk  to  him,   makes   me    feel  bad.      Parson 
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Gobbleus  Smiff  say  dare's  no  dogs  in   heaben, 
but  I  should  like  to  meet  dat  one  dare." 

They  took  their  way  homewards,  and  soon 
reached  the  house.  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  was 
seated  in  a  small  parlour  reading  to  his  wife  a 
book  of  poems  which  he  had  subscribed  for,  from 
the  pen  of  a  young,  rising  poet,  named  Owen 
Thomas,  one  of  the  guests,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  at  Gorgon's  Christmas  dinner,  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Morton  Clavering,  the  last  Baronet. 

He  had  just  given  his  youngest  child,  a  baby 
a  few  months  old,  his  good-night  kiss.  A  little 
girl  bordering  on  three  years,  a  miniature  picture 
of  her  mother,  with  her  hands  on  his  knee,  was 
looking  into  his  face.  Lady  Clavering,  rather 
more  matronly,  but  still  retaining  her  beauty  of 
feature,  was  working  at  a  worsted  frame.  Edmund, 
with  his  ringlets  all  flowing,  came  gently  into 
the  room,  first  bowing  at  the  door,  and  then 
walked  up  to  his  mamma,  who  stooped  to  take 
him  to  her  knee.  He  was  about  to  prattle  of  his 
ride  to  the  monument,  when  Carolina  entered  with 
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letters.     Annie  sees  one  is  foreign,  and  exclaims, 
*'  Edmund,  a  letter  from  America!" 

The  book  of  poems  was  laid  aside.  Lady 
Clavering,  with  eagerness,  brake  the  seal,  scanned 
through  the  two  closely-written  pages,"and  with  a 
glance  of  delight  at  her  husband,  said — "they 
are  all  well.'^  She  then  read  aloud  the  following, 
which  gives  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  doings 
of  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic: — 
"  Burlington  Farm, 

''  Wilmot,  Canada  West, 
"August  14th,  18—. 
"  My  dear  Daughter, — 

"Many  thanks,  my  fond  child,  for  your  affec- 
tionate letter.  You  cannot  possibly  conceive  the 
pleasure  the  contents  afforded  us.  May  your 
dear  husband  and  yourself  long  enjoy  health  and 
happiness.  If  ever  there  were  a  single-hearted 
and  disinterested  creature  in  the  world,  he  is  one. 
We  feel,  in  our  old  age,  blessed  in  the  connection 
with  a  gentleman  so  honoured;  and  as  for  our 
grand-children,  could  I  lavish  in  person  the  fond- 
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ness  that  actuates  my  words,  nothing  would 
afford  me  greater  satisfaction.  Kiss  the  young 
heir  for  us,  and  may  he  and  your  other  offspring 
honour  their  parents  as  you,  my  darling  child, 
have  honoured  yours.  In  the  care  of  such  a 
father  and  mother,  they  will  be  taught  to  love 
and  fear  their  God,  and  to  honour  the  authors  of 
their  being,  which  is  the  only  way  to  enjoy 
temporal  prosperity,  and  insure  a  reward  here- 
after. 

"  But  now  for  our  news.  Your  sister,  Amelia, 
will  leave  for  England  next  week,  and  sail  from 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  September.  Poor 
child !  all  her  thoughts  are  bent  upon  her  visit. 
Several  worthy  young  men  have  endeavoured  to 
win  her  affections,  but  their  efforts  are  all  in  vain. 
She  is  considered  very  handsome,  and  is  quite 
free  from  affectation,  affectionate,  and  very 
spirited.  Her  brother  is  inconsolable  for  her 
anticipated  loss;  he  has  just  returned  from 
Toronto,  where  he  was  last  week  admitted  an 
attorney ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  is  to  be  married 
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to  Miss  Murdock  a  few  weeks  hence,  he  would 
hardly  consent  to  part  with  Amelia;  he  says  he 
shall  never  rest  till  he  sees  his  own  dear  sister 
Annie.  Caroline  is  an  amiable  girl,  but  does 
not  promise  to  be  particularly  good-looking;  this 
may  be  to  my  advantage,  as  I  may  still  have  a 
daughter  left  as  a  companion  in  my  old  age. 
Your  father's  health  is  remarkably  good,  save 
that  at  times,  when  he  does  not  walk  as  frequently 
as  used,  the  gout  attacks  him  in  the  leg;  his 
farming  occupations, "  however,  keep  him  in 
tolerable  activity. 

"  Our  farm,  thanks  to  Mr.  Marl  ton's  kind 
supervision,  keeps  pace  with  his.  We  have  150 
acres  cleared,  and  abundantly  stocked.  We  have 
several  weddings,  beside  your  brother's,  on  the 
tapis.  Your  husband's  cousin,  Lieut.  Eichard 
Gorgon,  has  at  last  persuaded  Annie  Marlton  to 
accept  him.  He  has  prospered  well  under  Sir 
Edmund's  beneficence,  and  holds  the  office  of 
magistrate,  where  he  resides,  and  is  also  Captain 
in    the   Militia.       Mr.    Brandon,    that    lively, 
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elegant-looking  man — the  theatrical  gentleman 
as  I  call  him — ^.Yas  on  a  visit  at  the  Marl  ton's  a 
few  days  since;  he  called  upon  us  one  evening, 
and  amused  the  young  folks  very  much  with  his 
recitations.  All  his  family  are  with  him,  and 
they  are  getting  on  very  well;  though  he  occa- 
sionally indulges  himself  with  theatricals.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  a  most  interesting  gentleman,  and 
always  full  of  merriment.  Poor  Mr.  Grimsby 
was  killed  last  week  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  as  he 
was  felling  it.  This  is  the  only  melancholy  event 
that  has  occurred  in  our  neighbourhood  for  a 
long  time.  We  all  liked  him  very  much ;  he  was 
buried  yesterday  on  the  pine  hill.  The  Marl  ton 
family  are  all  well.  Owing  to  Mr.  M's.  great 
knowledge  of  cattle,  he  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. Maria  Marlton  grows  a  sweet  girl;  Caro- 
line and  she  are  great  companions.  Mary  is 
married  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York. '  Bumps, 
the  phrenologist,  is  settled  on  a  lot  near  us,  and 
what  with  his  farm,  and  occasionally  practising 
his  profession,  he  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  But 
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I  must  draw  my  letter  to  a  conclusion.  Thank 
your  husband  for  all  past  favours;  kiss  my  dear 
grandchildren ;  would  that  I  could  see  both  them, 
and  you !  Would  that  I  could  once  more  enjoy 
a  quiet  walk  amongst  the  green  meadows  of  old 
England,  that  I  shall  never  behold  more;  or 
wander,  but  for  a  day,  amongst  the  nooks  on 
your  estate,  and  see  the  cottage  where  the  poor 
old  gipsy,  you  were  so  kind  to,  dwelt  in  peace 
till  her  death ;  or  the  monument  to  poor  Sambo ; 
and  think  of  that  memorable  day  when  he,  with 
bis  old  friend  Carolina,  arrived  at  the  door  cf  the 
log-house  in  the  woods,  where  you,  dear  Annie, 
lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  by  God's  good  pro- 
vidence were  restored  to  health  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  man  with  the  sunburnt  face 
—with  the  furrows  of  care  traced  upon  his  brow 
— of  assumed  rude,  but  consoling  speech — the 
preserver  of  our  lives — the  generous — the  kind- 
hearted — the  never-to-be-forgotten  Pedlar." 

THE   END. 
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